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The Yale Institute of 
Human Relations" 

T HE Yale Institute of Human Relations, of which 
some account has been requested on this occasion, is 
the outgrowth of plans which have been under con¬ 
sideration for several years. The history of that develop¬ 
ment is not without interest, but I shall confine myself at 
this time to a description of the program itself, with no 
reference to its historical features, beyond the general state¬ 
ment that the present enterprise has been a natural evolu¬ 
tion in which half a dozen separate academic and scientific 
groups have gradually become aware of their common 
interests and of the possibility, and the obvious advantages, 
of prosecuting them co-operatively rather than independently 
as heretofore. Perhaps I may make my start most easily by 
referring to the general procedure which, until recently at 
least, has generally prevailed in our universities, whereby, 
under the influence of the specializing trend that has so 
largely dominated our upper branches of education, each 
department of study, and even each subdivision of such a 
department, has become a law unto itself, magnifying its 
prerogatives and proudly disavowing all responsibility fox 
any concerns outside its own narrow boundaries. This 
condition, which, as every thoughtful observer is well aware, 
has worked much educational havoc in our institutions of 
higher learning, both ..ere and abroad, is well satirized in 
the definition of the specialist as a man who gives his life to 
learning more and more about less and less. Naturally 
no one could challenge the remarkable contributions which 
specialists have made to our knowledge and control over the 
world in which we live, much less counsel the prohibition of 
specialization. But there is abundant evidence that the 
time has come when a fresh synthesis of knowledge is widely 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Universities, New York, November 7, 1929, 
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craved and in many quarters felt to be indispensable to 
intelligent progress, and in no realm is this more true than 
in those sciences, technologies and skills which deal directly 
with human nature and the social order. Nowhere is 
the opportunity for co-ordinated attack upon urgent un¬ 
solved problems more obvious; nowhere is the absence of 
such co-operative approach more conspicuous. This is the 
held in which the Institute of Human Relations intends to 
work, and I may proceed forthwith to attempt a brief ex¬ 
position of how it expects to operate and to what ends. 

A single word may be added before entering on this 
attempt, pointing out that, while the Yale program is directed 
primarily to the graduate level of research and training, it 
will also have real significance for undergraduates and for 
undergraduate educational objectives. Although motivated 
by slightly different influences, the attempt in many insti¬ 
tutions to break through the walls of departmental insula¬ 
tion in the undergraduate field by means of survey courses, 
of comprehensive examinations, of tutorial systems, et id 
tmme genus, is all part and parcel of the same general intel¬ 
lectual movement. 

Described in the broadest terms, the object of the Insti¬ 
tute is to provide a research and teaching center for those 
university divisions directly concerned with the problems of 
man’s individual and group conduct. The purpose is to 
correlate knowledge and coordinate technique in related 
fields, that greater progress may be made in the under¬ 
standing of human life from the biological, psychological 
and sociological viewpoints. 

Crime, poverty, disease, unemployment, social and politi¬ 
cal maladjustment, individual unhappiness and anxiety, we 
find everywhere about us. Tire Institute is concerned to 
try and bring to bear on an understanding of all these ills 
exhaustive knowledge of their many-sided basic causes, 
to the ultimate end that, so far as human intelligence per¬ 
mits, we may not only improve our curative procedures, but 
also and above all that we may learn how to set up preventive 
conditions which will progressively lessen the burden of 
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human ills and increase man’s share of health and happiness. 

Obviously this program involves a number of university 
departments. Indeed, taken literally, there is no division 
of the university which is not intrinsically related to this 
program, nor any which might not make material contri¬ 
butions. At present, however, it has been thought expedi¬ 
ent to confine the initial steps to groups which are clearly and 
intimately related to the fundamental problems under con¬ 
sideration, to wit, those of human behavior in its most vital 
aspects. Many of these departments, like psychology, 
economics, and sociology, have their primary connection 
with the undergraduate colleges and the Graduate School; 
others, like mental hygiene and psychiatry, pediatrics and 
the attack upon the. varied forms of disease, find their 
anchorage in the School of Medicine or in the department in 
charge of the health of our students. Still others, involving 
crime and delinquency, as well as those affecting the legal 
aspects of economic and political issues, are directly signifi¬ 
cant for the School of Law. Obviously those which have 
to do with disturbances in the field of moral or religious 
belief or conviction, to say nothing of certain objectionable 
forms of overt conduct, are direcly germane to problems con¬ 
stantly dealt with by the School of Divinity. Still others 
run out into questions affecting the Department of Public 
Health and certain branches of engineering, especially those 
concerned with the management problems of industrial and 
business personnel. It is hardly necessary to extend the 
list further, although as it stands it is by no means complete. 
It may, however, be helpful to point out that practically all 
the problems which come up in one or another of the uni¬ 
versity divisions mentioned, when pursued to their ultimate 
issues, are found to concern all of these groups which have 
been mentioned, and others besides. For example, a case of 
disease brought into the children’s clinic may prove to in¬ 
volve causative factors which have to do with the social 
and economic condition of the parents, with the character 
and stability of their employment; it may run out into ques¬ 
tions of heredity affecting the mental or physical condition 
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of one or both parents; it may concern neglect in the medical 
supervision of a school system, or the imperfect adminis¬ 
tration of laws, which may themselves be very imperfectly 
drafted; and many other factors may have contributed to 
create the actual situation, a knowledge of which is not only 
necessary for determining effective curative measures, but 
also entirely indispensable if society is to protect itself from 
an indefinite repetition of the same type of tragedy. 

To send back into a slum home a child in whom tuber¬ 
culous symptoms may have been arrested under hospital 
treatment is as cruel to the child as it is menacing to the 
community. But, unless far more is known about the child 
than necessarily appears in the ordinary clinical treatment of 
the case, such evil consequences are all too likely to occur. 
And what bruits it to punish a juvenile delinquent, sending 
him perhaps for a year to a reformatory, if his real difficulty 
is psychic? Much of our current legislation is certainly 
based ou a highly fallacious conception of human nature, 
and until our lawyers, who are in fact responsible for a good 
deal of this legislative debauch, are better trained in the 
basic principles underlying human behavior and the organi¬ 
zation of society, we are not likely greatly to improve exist¬ 
ing conditions. 

i would not convey the impression that the Institute is 
keyed purely, or even primarily, to direct humanitarian 
objectives. It is a scientific and educational enterprise; 
but it is none the less intrinsically concerned with the effort 
to further the knowledge of human nature and society, to 
train men and women on the basis of such knowledge more 
intelligently and eflectively to meet human needs, and, if it 
succeeds even partially in this task, it is inconceivable that 
the ultimate outcome of its efforts should not be a material 
alleviation of the present ills from which humanity suffers. 
And I venture also to repeat that everywhere it hopes to 
stress preventive measures rather than merely curative 
ones, the attainment of positive health, both individual and 
social, rather than the mere correction of defects. It is the 
fuller, finer, sounder life to which it looks. 
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As now set up, the Institute lias involved the creation of 
only one entirely new division of university work, to wit: 
the Department and Clinic of Psychiatry, which, however, 
the University was attempting to develop in connection 
with the School of Medicine long before the conception of 
the Institute was matured. All the other interests involved 
have been in existence for a considerable period, although at 
more than one point the resources put at the disposal of the 
Institute have enabled the enlargement and improvement of 
the personnel in the departments concerned. 

To this statement regarding the basic organization may 
be added the fact that practically all of the existing depart¬ 
ments which are now co-operating in the Institute were 
engaged upon research work of one land or another, which 
will in no case be interrupted by the establishment of the 
Institute, but which, in a number of instances, will be 
enriched by broader and more inclusive forms of attack on 
the problems being studied. Other problems are being 
taken up dc novo by one or another of the divisions, and in one 
case a systematic study of juvenile delinquency in its rela¬ 
tion to the family is being conducted by specialists who are 
temporarily members of the staff, working in co-operation 
with the permanent members. 

These facts will perhaps suggest the great flexibility of the 
administrative organization. In the effort to replace the 
older and more highly individualistic types of research with 
those of a more socialized and cooperative character, it is 
desired to avoid entirely any feeling of coercion on the par¬ 
ticipating scientists, or any sense of the warping of their own 
individual interests by the demands of the larger program. 
The enthusiasm of the members of the Institute for the con¬ 
ception on which it rests and the cordial voluntary support 
given to it by them offers every assurance that we shall 
achieve this much to be desired result. 

Obviously a co-operative attack, such as we have in mind 
for the Institute, upon any of the fundamental problems of 
human conduct and the social order involves for its effective 
execution natural and easy access to one another of members 
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of the staff working in the various fields concerned. To 
facilitate this result, we are erecting, through the generosity 
of the Rockefeller Boards, a building to serve as the head¬ 
quarters of the Institute, in which will be laboratory and 
other accommodations for the psychiatric clinic—with 
quarters for some fifty persons—for the psycho-clinic dealing 
with the study of infancy and child life, for the department 
and Institute of Psychology (the latter now to be merged in 
the Institute of Human Relations), and for advanced work in 
the fields of sociology, economics and government. Ar¬ 
rangements are also provided whereby members of the 
staff can readily lunch together and find convenient quarters 
for frequent staff conferences, where there may be discussed 
the disposition of particular cases and the formulation of 
future programs. This building is in immediate proximity 
to the other university clinics and to the great scientific 
laboratories of anatomy, physiology, and bacteriology, thus 
bringing into close physical contact a generous representation 
of the basic biological sciences. 

Although it is mere machinery and does not crucially 
affect the educational ideal embodied in the Institute, it 
may perhaps be remarked that, for the present, the Institute 
is under the direction of a committee on which sit, besides the 
Provost and President of the University, the Dean of the 
Graduate School, the Dean of the School of Medicine, the 
Dean of the School of Law, the Chairman of the Department 
of Economics, Sociology and Government, the Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology, with an executive secre¬ 
tary serving the committee as its immediate agent in carry¬ 
ing out any necessary administrative detail. The particular 
problems which are undergoing attack are primarily under 
the direction of the special department, or school, in which 
they take their rise, and in the case of any study which 
crosses departmental and school lines so far as to make it 
inappropriate to hold any one group responsible for its con¬ 
duct, the committee mentioned above designates a particular 
person to exercise general jurisdiction. It is believed that 
in this way we shall secure the greatest sense of individual 
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independence in executing the details of investigatory pro¬ 
cedure, while gaining the benefit of a competent central 
group in passing on the fundamental soundness of any pro¬ 
posed program and the bearing of it on the several divisions 
of the Institute that may be concerned. Doubtless, as time 
goes on and the investigations which were already in progress 
when the Institute was founded have been brought to a con¬ 
clusion, the new projects will tend to take on a more defi¬ 
nitely inclusive and conscious exploitation of the varied re¬ 
sources of the Institute. It should perhaps be added that 
members of the staff of the Institute have membership also in 
university departments so that the solidarity of the con¬ 
stituent divisions of the University is effectively maintained. 

It only remains, I think, to stress once again the fact that, 
while the Institute will constantly be aiming at the solution 
of significant problems, it conceives the training of personnel 
as possibly the most fundamental of its obligations. It 
would send out into the community medical men so trained 
as to have a far broader appreciation than is now customary 
of the psychic and social and economic and sociological 
factors which may enter in to affect crucially every serious 
illness. We would train men who will see the whole human 
being in the varied relations of his life and not simply the 
particular disease from which he may be suffering. We 
mean to train lawyers who will sense their problem as not 
solely concerned with a knowledge of decisions, and prece¬ 
dents, and statutes, indispensable as this is, but as distinctly 
concerned with a basic knowledge of the causative factors in 
typical forms of human behavior and an equally basic appre¬ 
ciation of all the essential forces which enter into the com¬ 
position of contemporary society, together with the influ¬ 
ences which, emanating thence, produce our courts, our law, 
and all the other institutions of civilized mankind. We 
look to a similar enrichment of the training of students who 
are going out into the ministry; and in the field of scholarship 
itself, whether in biology, or in psychology, or in economics, 
or in sociology, or in any other branch of learning which may 
be concerned, we are confident that men trained in contact 
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with an organization of this character will gather a far 
broader and more substantial foundation on which to base 
their work than was possessed by the men we have been 
training in earlier generations under the more specialized 
forms of discipline which have become conventional. Many 
of these men will go back into our colleges and universities 
as teachers and investigators, carrying with them the more 
plastic outlook which we believe will accrue from the type of 
training the Institute is to afford. We expect the influence 
of the Institute to reach back into our own undergraduate 
organization, partly because properly qualified junior and 
senior students may actually participate from time to time 
in some of its undertakings, but quite as much because we 
are certain that the mere existence of the Institute will 
vitalize the entire University with a fresh and invigorating 
sense of the real solidarity of its scholarly and scientific 
interests, and with a new conviction of the advantages to 
be gained by traversing freely and frequently the boundaries 
now set by departmental and professional school lines. These 
effects have already begun to be apparent even before the 
Institute has really been fairly launched. 

There may be some solicitude lest such a plan will result in 
breadth of knowledge only at the price of superficiality, 
that students can hardly superpose on a competent training 
in any one field, such as psychology, or sociology, or law, 
or medicine, the accessories which this program seems to 
suggest. If the plan were conceived as a mere superposition 
of one kind of training upon another, I think this fear might 
have some foundation in fact. But what we propose is 
rather a change in the basic approach to these several fields of 
specialization, so that men who have the benefit of the 
teaching and investigation of the Institute staff will find 
that they are integrating into a single skill, or technique, or 
profession, elements which heretofore have been separate 
and often wholly remote from one another, despite the fact 
that the human being whose interests and welfare are 
affected by them is a single individual. In any case, ex¬ 
perience alone can determine how successfully we can meet 
the difficulty which has been indicated. 
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Our plan is likely at first sight to seem a bit over-ambitious, 
even grandiose and distinctly fanciful. But it represents a 
real growth in our thinking which has covered several years 
in its development. It rests on the genuine spontaneous 
desire of an important group of men to try out a new type 
of co-operative attack on problems of unquestioned human 
importance. It will always be concerned with very concrete 
and specific issues, which have in them nothing of the merely 
imaginary. It may never be 100 per cent successful. Ex¬ 
periments will have to be made. Blunders will occur. But, 
after all that has been admitted, it is difficult to see how it 
can fail greatly to improve the method of approach to a group 
of vitally significant human problems. Moreover, the plan 
is so flexible that it can certainly adjust itself easily to any 
reasonable modifications which experience may indicate as 
wise. 

I think our greatest dread is that we should be prematurely 
held to show dramatic and sweeping results in the field of our 
endeavor. Needless to say, it will require several years to 
secure a really smooth functioning of the Institute, and we 
dare not say how many more before the results we achieve 
will either in quality or quantity fully justify our present 
faith. We can only ask that our friends should be consider¬ 
ate of the errors which we are certain to make during our 
early efforts to put our program into operation and forbear¬ 
ing in their insistence that we quickly produce fruits by 
which they can fairly judge the tree. 

James Rowland Angell, 

Yale University. 
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I NAUGURATIONS are a very pleasant and a very ancient 
custom. Pleasant, that is, to all except the central 
figure. What his feelings are you probably could never 
guess by looking at him. But I can assure you that they are 
very different from the feelings of those of us who make up 
the body of interested spectators. However, we do not let 
that disturb us. To put up with such occasions gracefully is 
all in the day’s work for a president, we think. But is it? 
Did you ever stop to reflect on the real reason for an in¬ 
auguration? 

A president is a strange and uncommon form of life. There 
are considerably less than a thousand presidents in a popu¬ 
lation of one hundred and twenty millions; less than one to 
every one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. And 
at that they are relatively much more numerous than they 
used to be. Like every other species, they exhibit enormous 
individual variations. The variations are not infinite be¬ 
cause the species is so small. But there are tall presidents 
and short ones, fat ones and thin ones, fierce ones and mild 
ones, clever ones and, I regret to say, dull ones, those who 
strut and those who might be likened to the actinic ray, 
effective but inconspicuous. There are those who are 
learned in their craft and those who, however much they 
may know about some things, are quite ignorant of educa¬ 
tion. And there are a few—alas, a very few—so strong 
and dominating, so active minded and so versatile, that they 
tower above the rest of their species and even fill the breasts 
of the members of other species with awe and admiration! 
These last especially do much to enhance the reputation of 
presidents in general. From them all presidents derive a 
certain amount of reflected glory. 

* Address at the Inauguration of George A. Works as President of 
Co nner.tic.ut State College, November S, 1929. 
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I suspect the presidents of a former day had these domi¬ 
nating characteristics more commonly than those of the 
present. For one thing they were nearly always clergymen, 
used to talking to crowds on all kinds of subjects and being 
very sure and dogmatic about it. At any rate they were 
undoubtedly impressive. And the inauguration of one of 
these impressive creatures had a certain quality of inevita¬ 
bility. Such a person just had to be installed with great 
pomp. You could not imagine him setting quietly about 
his new work without some kind of public display. One 
might surmise that that is why inaugurations got established 
among us as a national custom. But I wonder. 

Kings used to be, and as far as there are any kings left, 
still are crowned with elaborate ceremony. The act gives 
public notice of the transfer of extraordinary powers. Well, the 
presidents of former days possessed powers that were almost 
monarchical, and responsibilities that partook of the patri¬ 
archal. I happened to grow up in the household of a New 
England college president, beginning that process some 
fifty-two years ago. For that reason I have not forgotten, 
as perhaps some of us have, what the life and duties of a 
college president used to be in the good old days. He 
taught, generally, moral philosophy or some such edifying 
subject, and no student graduated without coming under his 
instruction. He preached. He conducted daily chapel. 
He knew all the students intimately and stood in a relation 
to them that was quasi-patemal. He dealt with schools on 
the question of admission and with parents on the question 
of the opposite procedure, and he did it without the assistance 
of registrars and deans. He engaged and dismissed members 
of the staff and decided what they should be paid. He 
conducted all the business of the college, often single handed. 
He wrote the college documents, tie spoke to the college 
constantly, and for it constantly, and in all matters of larger 
public import he was the authoritative spokesman of the 
community in which the college was placed—and very 
authoritative. His word was law. From his decisions 
there was no appeal. People took no liberties with him. 
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They approached him with becoming deference. Indeed, he 
was a very exalted being, very remote and dignified and over¬ 
powering. He was the only kind of king we ever had in 
America. But along with other kings he has been de¬ 
throned, or else rendered relatively innocuous by consti¬ 
tutional limitations. 

Most colleges have grown beyond the wildest imaginings 
of the generation that produced the kind of presidents I 
have been describing. And as they have grown they have 
changed, and the president’s job has changed with them. 
No president of a modern expanding institution could do 
what the older presidents did if he tried, and none tries to 
unless he is very ignorant or very stupid. The president is 
now seldom a clergyman, and so does not preach. Neither 
does he teach. He cannot possibly exercise intimate pa¬ 
ternal oversight over the students; there are too many of 
them and he is too much otherwise engaged. He cannot 
with his own hands conduct the greatly expanded business 
affairs of the institution. If he proceeded to engage and 
dismiss arbitrarily on his sole responsibility the members of 
the staff, woe betide him and the college! All of these 
duties, once the central tasks of the college head, are either 
delegated entirely to subordinate administrative officers and 
agencies, or shared with others. The president now lives 
in an entirely different professional sphere. He is the co¬ 
ordinator of the highly specialized parts of an enormous 
intricate human machine. He is the expert guide of a 
group of experts collaborating for a large social purpose. He 
is the initiator of far-reaching policies, the chief planner; if 
you will, the dreamer—only he must also be able to make 
some of his dreams come true. He is the interpreter of his 
institution, of higher education, of the essential meaning of 
modem science to a wide community that has all at once 
become intensely conscious of educational issues, intensely 
interested and critical. I say he is these things; perhaps I 
should say he is supposed to be. These are now his principal 
responsibilities, and you may judge whether they are easier 
to fulfill than those which devolved upon the majestic in- 
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cumbents of presidential chairs a generation or more ago. 
At any rate, however completely or faultily they may be 
met, they tend to lift the president out of the intimate in¬ 
stitutional contacts that once in great measure made up his 
life and substitute for them another set of contacts largely 
external to the institution. 

Is it not a curious paradox that with the tremendous de¬ 
velopment of our higher institutions, with the separation of 
the president from many of his former functions and with his 
physical removal from many of his former human associa¬ 
tions, he has become a much less remote and awesome 
figure? How has this come about? Perhaps it is because 
we are growing more democratic and hence less respectful. 
But I prefer a slightly different explanation. I prefer to 
think that as a people we are less impressed by the trappings 
of power, less inclined to make obeisance to those set in 
temporary authority over us, more inclined to bestow re¬ 
spect and regard on human beings, or to withhold them, for 
inherent qualities of distinction alone, without reference to 
office. And there is another reason. Presidents have ex¬ 
changed the status of magistrates wielding powers of aca¬ 
demic life and death for the status of experts who rule by 
persuasion, or not at all. Men cringe before magistrates. 
They do not cringe before experts. Often, indeed, they dis¬ 
agree with them. 

But, because the president is not now quite so much the 
monarch of all he surveys and not quite so statuesque, let no 
one think that he is less important. And let no one think 
that an inauguration is merely a picturesque relic of an out¬ 
worn tradition. It is something much more vital than that. 
It is the ceremonial recognition of a great event, an event 
so momentous that no other kind of event in the life of the 
institution is to be compared to it. An inauguration marks 
the crucial significance of leadership. And that is the one 
commodity the magic potency of which remains forever 
unchanged in the course of human affairs. It matters not 
that the specific duties of the leader of any enterprise alter as 
the enterprise changes. It matters not whether the social 
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conventions of the day decree that the rest of us shall ap¬ 
proach him humbly with our hats in our hands or shall slap 
him on the back and call him by his first name. His r61e is 
fixed by an inexorable law of nature.. On him the destiny of 
the organization he leads depends, until he dies or resigns. 
It cannot rise higher than his stature or move at a rate faster 
than his pace. 

Whether you will agree or not that these statements hold 
true in the realms of business and of statecraft, as I am per¬ 
suaded they do, they certainly apply with practically no 
exception in the field of education. A school, a college, a 
university may be said to have an index number. That 
index number is its president. His wisdom, his judgment, 
his character, his driving force determine its quality and 
the success of its service. 

The ceremony in which we are participating is therefore 
no mere formality. It is designed to signalize to the college 
community, to the state and to the nation, the beginning of a 
new epoch in the life of this institution. It is designed, and 
properly designed, to reveal through the testimony of others 
and through the president’s own words the quality of the 
leadership that is now to guide the institution. 

Was there ever a period more interesting and more aus¬ 
picious for the beginning of a new epoch in the life of a state 
college? All American higher education faces today new 
conditions, strange new problems and responsibilities. The 
adjustments that each institution makes to these conditions 
will determine its future for a long time to come. As my 
contribution to this occasion may I briefly point out to you 
what seem to me to be the most significant factors in the 
situation in which every college and university now fin ds 
itself. 

For approximately twenty-five years a revolution has been 
going on in the United States, a revolution in popular educa¬ 
tion. One phase of that revolution is nearly over, but so 
silently has it proceeded that many of the best informed 
people are apparently only dimly aware of it. Since the 
twentieth century came in elementary education has been 
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recast and incomparably improved, and secondary education 
has been made almost universally available. More than 
a third of all the children of high school age are receiving high 
school training—in some parts of the country more than half 
—and the percentage everywhere is still rapidly rising. 
Moreover, as this process has gone forward, secondary 
education has become greatly diversified. The high school 
is not now, as it was in my boyhood, an institution with one 
or at most two routes to graduation. It offers an ever- 
increasing variety of educational opportunities, vocational 
and cultural. It is giving us a brand-new citizenry whose 
capability is undoubtedly reflected in the extraordinary- 
growth of the United States in industrial efficiency. 

But we are here chiefly concerned with higher education. 
Higher education likewise has been undergoing a profound 
transformation. In part this has been due to the develop¬ 
ment of the secondary school; in part, of course, to other 
causes. One phenomenon that everybody talks about and 
that is the direct outgrowth of the tremendous expansion of 
secondary education is the vast number of young people 
who are now prepared to enter college and eager to do so. In 
every populous state thousands of them annually besiege the 
college doors, and many of them cannot get in because there 
is no room. What are we going to do for them ? It is idle to 
suppose that their earnest desires for intellectual improve¬ 
ment can be disregarded. They represent a portion of the 
best of the oncoming generation. You will admit that thei'e 
is a problem involved. 

Another thing that has happened is the rise of technical 
education in importance and dignity. I grew up in the 
golden age of academic snobbery. I can remember when in 
the most rarefied college circles it was considered just barely 
respectable to be an engineer. As for the other technical 
callings, so far as they had acquired professional standing at 
all they were, with the exception of medicine, beyond the 
pale. Colleges and universities had, to be sure, already 
begun to maintain divisions devoted to agriculture or 
dentistry or pharmacy, but they treated these parts of the 
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institution like stepchildren. They kept them in the back 
yard. Academic prestige was enjoyed chiefly by the liberal 
arts, theology and law. In that case surely pride went 
before a fall. The tables have been neatly and completely 
turned. Look now at the great university organizations of 
the country and what do you see? Engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, commerce, home economics, education, the great 
health services—these hold the front of the stage. They 
attract the bulk of the students. They absorb the major 
part of the appropriations. They carry the institution’s 
reputation. Indeed, the distinctive contributions of America 
to higher education, the contributions that are recognized 
throughout the world, have been made in this once despised 
field of technical education, in medicine, in dentistry, in 
agriculture, in engineering. 

If the day of academic snobbery is not over, those who are 
disposed to indulge in it are going to have a harder and harder 
time. The whole drift of American life is against them. Ed¬ 
ucation for the professions that are based on the applications 
of science has just begun its upward movement. New pro¬ 
fessions are constantly being developed as the intellectual 
processes of our civilization become more refined and more 
highly specialized. The colleges and universities are going 
to take these new professions to their bosoms and evolve 
methods for training men and women to practice them. The 
colleges and universities have no choice in the matter. This 
is their task, the task which they alone of existing social 
agencies can fulfill. 

But of all the new movements in higher education the one 
that holds the most promise for our institutions and. for the 
whole social order is the growing tendency to lay stress on 
quality, quality of student performance, quality of teaching, 
quality of scientific output. Size used to be the criterion of 
success for a college. That it is so no longer is probably not 
due to any sudden access of virtue on the part of colleges. 
The cure of that delusion must be credited to the secondary 
schools. When the schools began to deliver more students 
than the college could take care of, size was seen to be either 
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an accident or a calamity. Something had to be done about it. 
What has been done about it very generally has been to select 
the students much more carefully and to quicken the intel¬ 
lectual pace. This movement is just at its beginning, but 
already it has created a new atmosphere for educational in¬ 
stitutions to breathe. It has stimulated experiment and 
research as these have never been stimulated before. It has 
established new rivalries between institutions and within 
institutions, rivalries appropriate to the purposes of seats of 
learning. It has set new standards of eminence. In short, 
it has restored to colleges and universities their birthright. 

In an educational cosmos thus expanded, reoriented and 
revitalized, the great institutions founded under the Morrill 
Act of 1862 have to play their part. What is the part of the 
Land-Grant Colleges? What is the part of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, your own link in this great national 
chain of institutions designed by a great statesman to 
strengthen the industrial life of the country ? Is it similar at 
all to the part the college was called upon to play in 1881, or 
in 1900, and even in 1925? Obviously not. You do not 
expect me to tell you what that part shall be. I would not 
presume to do it if I knew, which I don’t. That is for your 
new president and his associates to determine. But I 
should like to lay before you some general observations 
derived from a study of Land-Grant Colleges and of other 
higher institutions all over the United States. 

A college is an instrument of public policy. Every college 
is that, however supported and wherever located. But a 
state college exists for no other purpose than to advance the 
interests of the state now and in the future. On that point I 
suspect there could be no disagreement. Debate might 
arise on the definition of these interests—whether they should 
be broadly or narrowly conceived. Suppose I tell you my 
conception of the interests that all higher institutions, and 
especially the state college, are under obligation to promote. 

The state must have a sufficient number of citizens capable 
of rendering public service through the professions. It must 
be able to marshal the resources of contemporary science and 
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learning for the solution of its own problems, industrial, social 
and governmental. It must have a considerable body of 
citizens who, whatever their occupations, are competent to 
weigh intellectual issues and to create an intelligent public 
opinion. In other words, the modern state must get itself 
supplied with professional education, with general higher 
education and with ample facilities for research. If it fails 
to do so adequately, that fact is registered in its prosperity, 
its health and the tone of its civic life. I might call the roll 
of the states in the Union and demonstrate—if it were not 
impolite to do so—-the almost perfect correlation between 
each state’s provisions for higher education and research on 
the one hand and its wealth and influence on the other. 
Apparently no state can rely on importations from other 
states, however well supplied with facilities for training and 
for scholarly inquiry its neighbors may be. This is one job 
that each commonwealth has to do for itself. 

Now it makes little or no difference how a state provides 
itself with these facilities so long as it has them. It may 
depend almost entirely on public institutions, as do certain 
of the newer states. Or it may depend largely on institu¬ 
tions supported by private foundations, as is common in the 
older sections of the country and especially in this section. In 
either case the obligation rests on the leader's of the state, as a 
matter of vital public policy, to see that the provision of the 
necessary services is complete. In the case of the states that 
have many strong private institutions the rdle of the state 
college is supplementary, or perhaps I had better say com¬ 
plementary. What the private institutions fall short of 
doing it must supply. And just what it must supply both 
in quantity and in kind changes, as industrial conditions 
change, as drifts in population occur, as means of transporta¬ 
tion multiply, as the public school system develops, in 
short, as the whole social pattern alters. There is no such 
thing, therefore, as getting a state college fixed once for all, 
with its functions sharply delimited; not even in enlightened 
and fortunate New England. Remember, a college is an 
instrument of public policy. A static institution is inimical 
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to public policy anywhere in the United States. So much 
for the generalization. Now let me make it a little more 
specific. 

If I were not a New Englander, I would not say to you 
what I am about to say. Or, if I should be so indiscreet as to 
say it, you would probably regard it as the utterance of an 
alien who had no appreciation of New England’s history and 
its peculiar contributions. But I am a New Englander now 
in exile, a New Englander whose line goes back on both sides 
to the founding of New England, a devoted New Englander 
and a proud one—proud of New England’s past, of its insti¬ 
tutions, of its tenacious adherence to a sturdy individualism. 
I 1'irmly believe that New England has furnished a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of the starch that has gone to the stiffen¬ 
ing of the United States. Now, New Englanders can talk to 
each other without equivocation or apology, and I can say 
to you what you might resent from another, 

New England has never understood the Land-Grant Col¬ 
lege. It has never seen what an enormous source of state 
strength resides in these institutions knit together in a na¬ 
tional system, emulating and inspiring one another, pooling 
for the general good experiences derived from contact with 
the whole nation. Moreover, New England has never appre¬ 
ciated the state’s obligation to provide for its able and aspir¬ 
ing young citizens full opportunity for all kinds of higher 
education. Possessed of many ancient and distinguished 
private foundations it has been too willing to leave this 
responsibility entirely to them without analysis and even 
without curiosity. This strange limitation of New England's 
public policy is the more surprising because no section has 
been more conscientious in fostering the public school. I 
suppose it is to be accounted for by our passion for local self- 
government. We have a distrust of centralization and we 
allow the state to step in only when it is clearly proved that 
local agencies have failed. Well, that demonstration can 
be made any time you like in certain fields of education. It 
can be made notably with respect to higher education. 
Higher education is not and cannot be a function of a re- 
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stricted locality. It is too highly selective; it involves too 
small a percentage of the population; it is too expensive. It 
is and must be a function of the commonwealth as a whole. 

Now, if you agree with me, what does this mean for you, the 
friends and supporters and governors of this institution? 
It means that you must divest your minds of any prejudices 
or preconceptions you may hold 'with regard to the ultimate 
place of the Connecticut Agricultural College in the state’s 
scheme of higher education. You must study continuously 
and quite dispassionately Connecticut’s needs and its educa¬ 
tional resources; and you must use this great public instru¬ 
ment to satisfy the needs not otherwise satisfied, as these 
continue through the years to manifest themselves. 

That you are prepared to do so and in the doing to write a 
new chapter in the history of the Land-Grant College in 
New England I do not doubt. That is why I am glad to see 
my much admired friend called to lead this institution. I 
can think of no one better qualified for such leadership. 
President Works knows the Land-Grant College. He is the 
product of one of the most famous of them and he taught for 
several years in another. He knows New England and loves 
it; he secured his professional education in the oldest of all 
New England institutions. He knows agriculture at first 
hand, both practically and scientifically. He knows the 
public schools; he has taught in them and directed them. 
He has administered important divisions in two great uni¬ 
versities. But these experiences have only furnished the 
background and the setting for his unique contribution to 
American education. This contribution he has made as an 
investigator of state systems of education and of national 
educational problems. The results of his investigations are 
embodied first of all in writings that are at once sane, original 
and persuasive. They are embodied also in great reforms 
which communities and institutions and whole states have 
adopted under the compulsion of his sound presentation of 
facts and his constructive imagination. If this does not 
constitute statesmanship, then I do not know what that term 


means. 
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It is the custom on occasions of this character to say 
pleasant things of the one who is being inaugurated. Perhaps 
the purpose is to give him aid and comfort in a situation 
that to any modest man is necessarily a painful ordeal. 
Sometimes the remarks ring a little hollow; sometimes the 
speakers are put to it to do more than express the hope that 
all will be well. I am under no such embarrassment. I 
can be perfectly objective and cold-blooded. I have only to 
cite the record. The bare facts of the record speak for 
themselves. What they do not reveal are the affection and 
the unqualified respect in which he is held by his professional 
colleagues all over the United States. Nor do they reveal 
the mixture of firmness and tact, of humor and patience and 
resourcefulness that make the inner quality of the man and 
stamp him as an authentic leader. The Connecticut Agri¬ 
cultural College is fortunate indeed. On behalf of the col¬ 
leges and universities of the country and on behalf of his 
associates in his chosen field of science I am here to tell 
you so. 

Samuel P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo. 



The National Advisory Committee 
on Education 

T HE Secretary of the Interior, Honorable Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, opened the second meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education in Washington, 
October 14, 1929, with the following challenge and expression 
of confidence: 

“You are working on one of the most troublesome prob¬ 
lems before any democracy, and particularly before this 
one. If you give us the proper chart to steer our educa¬ 
tional course, we will do something worth while. 

‘ ‘ I hope, above all things, that you will not confuse the 
essentials of education with the political mechanisms that 
may be worked out to bring them about. There is no 
political-maneuver, nor any single law that will clarify 
the means by which we should carry on in administering 
education. 

‘ ‘ I trust that you will help us see what should be the 
national interest in this most important field. When I 
say national interest, I am thinking in terms of things that 
people want done. 

“Only that clarity that is characteristic of the American 
educator who has had to fight his way for the last genera¬ 
tion will make it possible to give us the steering chart we 
want. I am sure that under your guidance we shall get 
a chart that is worth while, and I wish you well in your 
pain and travail. ” 

By hearty applause the members of the committee showed 
Secretary Wilbur how gladly they accept his challenge and 
how eager they are to justify his confidence in them. The 
subsequent proceedings of the meeting demonstrated that 
they do not confuse “essentials of education” with “political 
mechanisms.” They are already surveying in both fields 
to locate the landmarks of the desired steering chart. 

As regards “political mechanisms,” considerable material 
24 
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has already been gathered and placed in the hands of the 
members. Typical documents in this field of study are: 

A digest of legislation providing Federal subsidies for 
education and an annotated bibliography on the subject, 
prepared by the Office of Education of the Department of 
Interior in response to a request made by the committee 
at its June meeting. Copies of this may be secured from 
the Office of Education. 

A report of progress presented by Dr. W. F. Willoughby, 
defining the functions of the several Federal agencies con¬ 
cerned with education. Dr. Willoughby has been requested 
to expand the report to show also the activities of these 
agencies and to distribute this expanded analysis as soon 
as practicable. 

A pamphlet containing a series of articles by William 
Hard on “Untangling the Government.” Mr. Hard points 
out the futility of trying to reorganize government depart¬ 
ments on the basis of logical analysis of the administrative 
mechanisms involved. It will be remembered that in the 
last forty years five distinct commissions have worked at 
this pi-oblem from this point of view with very little result. 
These articles were reprinted from the Nation's Business, 
March to July, 1929, and distributed by courtesy of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Numerous other documents bearing on political mech¬ 
anisms, such as: the educational bills now pending in Con¬ 
gress, the latest reports of the major Federal agencies that 
deal with education, and charts showing present organiza¬ 
tion of the Federal departments. The committee has 
also requested the Federal administration to open the way 
for direct cooperation of the Federal offices concerned in 
this work. 

As regards the “ essentials of education, ” other significant 
documents have also been distributed. Among these are: 

An article by Dean J. E. Russell on “The Educational 
Paradox: An American Solution.” In this Dean Rus¬ 
sell seeks to determine what are the dynamic social forces 
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that operate in the United States both to produce a high 
degree of uniformity and to stimulate development of 
individual initiative. He picks out two such forces: first, 
voluntary standardization—the desire of people to imi¬ 
tate one another. This, he suggests, may account for 
the uniformity that has developed in the American school 
system without centralized compulsion. The second such 
force he calls the desire for vocational excellence—the sat¬ 
isfaction of being able to do a good job and of winning 
recognition from the community by doing it. These two 
forces are obviously affecting the growth of the American 
people powerfully. This article was published in the 
Journal of Adult Education for June, 1929. 

The report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. 
Reprints of two radio talks on The New Business World, by 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, and Julius H. 
Barnes, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. A fair evaluation of the 
present economic status is clearly part of any true appraisal 
of the essentials of education. 

Dean William F, Russell’s address before the Atlanta 
meeting of the N. E. A. on “School Administration and 
Conflicting American Ideals. ” In this Dean Russell ana¬ 
lyses the conflicting requirements of the ideals of liberty 
and of equality and suggests from an analogy with foreign 
school practices ways in which this conflict may be har¬ 
monized in the United States. This was published in 
Teachers College Record, October, 1929. 

A number of recent documents, such as: The 1929 Report 
of the Director of the American Council on Education, en¬ 
titled “Action"; an address by Dr. J. C. Merriam on “Nat¬ 
ural Phenomena as a Source of Inspiration in Education’’; 
a report on” The Improvement of Modern Language Teach¬ 
ing” by Professor R. H. Fife; an article by Dr. C. H. Judd 
on “Materials for the Social Studies. ” These are reprints 
from the Educational Record for July and October, 1929. 

A bibliography of significant recent books and articles 
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compiled from titles submitted by members of the com¬ 
mittee. 

The chairman ventured the opinion that it is now prac¬ 
ticable to reach agreement as to what are the essentials of 
education by analyzing and discussing present conditions 
as is suggested in these documents. By this process the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 was able to reach agree¬ 
ment first on essentials of political organization and then 
on appropriate political mechanisms. But the Constitution 
that resulted makes no explicit mention of education. No 
common viewpoint that could serve as a basis of agreement 
on essentials, not to mention mechanisms, had then devel¬ 
oped. Since that time, however, a distinctively American 
point of view on this subject has been evolving in the United 
States. During the past decade this point of view has be¬ 
come universally accepted. Therefore it supplies the needed 
basis for agreement both on essentials and on mechanisms. 
It is defined by John Dewey in his “Reconstruction of Phi¬ 
losophy” (pp. 185-6) in the following words: 

“Getting from the present the degree and kind of growth 
there is in it is education. . . . Government, business, art, 
religion, all social institutions have a meaning, a purpose. 
That purpose is to set free and to develop the capacities 
of human individuals without respect to race, sex, class or 
economic status. . . . Democracy has many meanings, but 
if it has a moral meaning, it is found in resolving that the 
supreme test of all political institutions and industrial 
arrangements shall be the contribution they make to the 
all-round growth of every member of society.” 

Because the view thus defined by Dewey is already widely 
accepted in the United States, any changes that would ob¬ 
viously make political institutions and industrial arrange¬ 
ments contribute more largely to the all-round growth of the 
people would receive ready support both in and out of Con¬ 
gress. The present administration is also profoundly inter¬ 
ested in this point of view as is indicated by the following 
statement from President Hoover’s inaugural address: 
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‘ ‘ As our numbers increase and as our life expands with 
science and invention, we must discover more and more 
leaders for every walk of life. We cannot hope to succeed 
in directing this increasingly complex civilization unless 
we can draw all the talent of leadership from the whole 
people. The fullest opportunity for every boy and girl 
to rise through the selective processes of education can 
alone secure to us this leadership.” 

In order to bring before the committee a practical point 
of attack for a study of the effects which Government, School 
and Business are having on the growth of the American peo¬ 
ple, there was presented to the committee a chart showing 
the distribution of young people, ages five to twenty-five, 
with regard to schooling. Particular attention was directed 
to the age groups ten to twenty-four inclusive. The condi¬ 
tions with regard to schooling of this group are these: 

In these fifteen one-year age groups there are in the United 
States approximately: 

36,000,000 young men and women. 

16,000,000 of these are in school, 

20,000,000 have left school. 

11,000,000 are reported to be gainfully employed, 
9,000,000 are not accounted for. 

91,000 were committed to penal institutions in one 
year (1923). 

While there are plenty of data and statistics concerning 
the 16,000,000 young people who are in school, there is prac¬ 
tically no reliable information concerning the 20,000,000 who 
are out of school. It is clearly impossible without reliable 
information concerning this group to draw any valid con¬ 
clusions concerning the degree and kind of growth young 
America is getting from present experiences. Such informa¬ 
tion is also needed to show that suggested changes in Federal 
organization are justified not merely by administrative logic 
but because they have beneficial results on the all-round 
growth of all the people. 

The Chairman reported that the conference committee 
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had spent much time discussing how to isolate the really 
critical factors in the situation. It was finally decided to 
discover first, if possible, whether there are any policies and 
practices on which this committee is already unanimously 
agreed. If so, further study of those policies and practices 
is not needed. Attention can then be focused on new sug¬ 
gestions and on points of disagreement and the data collected 
can be critical data for settling a smaller number of specific 
questions. 

As a practical procedure to determine which are points of 
general agreement, the conference committee presented for 
discussion a preamble and a list of ten theses defining possible 
functions of the Federal Government. This preamble and 
five of the ten theses were unanimously approved after ex¬ 
tended discussion. The preamble is as follows: 

PREAMBLE 

From the earliest times American commuinties have 
exercised as one of the most characteristic expressions of 
American democracy a very large measure of local control 
over their educational institutions. 

When the Constitution of the United States was drafted 
there were such divergencies in the practices and policies 
of different sections of the country that a national educa¬ 
tional system was not provided. 

It was inevitable, however, that the states and even the 
Federal Government should, in the interest of public wel¬ 
fare, assume increasing responsibility for the promotion of 
education. 

It has gradually been recognized in all of the states that 
there are certain general functions of control and support 
of education which must be exercised by state governments 
rather than be left to local agencies. 

Another type of direction and control has been evolved, 
through the voluntary cooperation of educational institu¬ 
tions, in regional and national organizations. 

Also, it has come to pass in the course of American 
history that certain problems have arisen which required 
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and secured for their solution participation of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government has steadily in¬ 
creased its attention to educational matters. It now 
maintains, controls and supports certain educational in¬ 
stitutions and systems for national purposes. It grants 
financial aid and exercises various degrees of supervision 
over several types of education. It collects statistics and 
prepares reports covering fields of information which are 
beyond the range of any local or state agencies. 

Since the evolution of Federal participation in education 
has been especially rapid in recent years and since the 
various Federal departments have shared so generally in 
these recent developments, it is now apparent that a sys¬ 
tematic study of the proper adjustment of educational 
responsibilities of the Federal Government must be under¬ 
taken. 

The pursuit of this study will occupy the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee for a considerable period of time. This 
committee, however, now holds that there are certain prac¬ 
tices and policies in the field of education which are gener¬ 
ally accepted as proper functions of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

The five functions which the committees unanimously 
agreed to be proper functions of the Federal Government 
are to: 

1. Gather, compile, interpret and disseminate adequate 
statistics of national scope at all levels of education. 

2. Conduct research on basic educational problems of 
national significance. 

3. Maintain an adequate library of educational works 
and make it accessible to the public. 

4. Maintain a legislative digest and information service 
to which state legislatures could look for information con¬ 
cerning the laws of other states and of foreign countries 
concerning education. 

5. Furnish experts on request to cooperate in state or 
community surveys in education. 
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Two more of the theses contained principles on which there 
seemed to be general agreement, but the statement of the 
principles did not satisfy. These were referred to the sub¬ 
committees for more accurate definition in the following 
form: 

Support and administer such educational and other in¬ 
stitutions as are clearly of a national character but are 
beyond the scope of the states, such as military and naval 
academies and service schools. 

Encourage scientific researches in those fields which will 
aid in the development of the nation’s material resources, 
and assist directly in those researches which cannot be 
effectively or economically carried on by states or by indi¬ 
viduals. 

The remaining three theses drew forth a lively discussion. 
They were finally referred to the sub-committees with 
instructions that each consider the portion appropriate to it 
and formulate ways and means in which to procure the 
critical data needed to reach reliable conclusions on the 
points involved. These three theses are: 

Supplement the resources of the states in providing 
higher education of a general nature for the purpose of 
training large numbers of students in the intelligent appli¬ 
cation, understanding and exercise of the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

Seek to equalize additional opportunities in the differ¬ 
ent states by providing funds which will enable the states 
with lower financial ability to increase the educational 
facilities which they offer. 

Provide funds for initiating additional educational ac¬ 
tivities in the states which would not be started without 
such financial aid from the Federal Government. 

Having thus defined mandates for the sub-committees, the 
general committee adjourned at 4 p. m. Monday to Tuesday 
noon. On reassembling, reports were presented from the 
three sub-committces and from the conference committee. 
Based on the recommendations of these committees, a plan 
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of action was adopted and the conference committee was in¬ 
structed to proceed in accordance therewith. The chief 
features of the plan ai-e to: 

Organize conferences with national groups that are 
vitally concerned with major phases of the work. Such 
conferences should establish sympathetic personal under¬ 
standing and agreement on the critical factors that need 
further study and adjustment. Typical groups involved 
are the Association of Land Grant Colleges, the Association 
of State Universities, the American Vocational Association. 

Secure from the Administration authorization for Fed¬ 
eral offices that are involved in educational work to cooper¬ 
ate with the committee by furnishing information, gath¬ 
ering data, and attending conferences called by the com¬ 
mittee. 

Stimulate graduate departments of education, state 
education offices and other organizations that have research 
facilities to contribute studies that throw light on the 
subject. Farm out specific questions to the agencies best 
able to answer them. 

Find funds with which to employ one full-time coordi¬ 
nating director and several part-tune experts and to pay 
necessary travel expenses to conferences. The members 
of the conference committee agreed to devote to the work 
one month full time each without honorarium. 

Out of a committee of fifty-one, all of the thirty-seven 
members who attended the meeting seemed to appreciate 
the opportunity for service which this enterprise presents. 
The discussions revealed the scope and complexity of Secre¬ 
tary Wilbur’s challenge. When the meeting adjourned, all 
seemed determined to “do their bits” to create the steering 
chart by which government, school, and business may in¬ 
crease the contributions they make to the all-round growth 
of all the people. 

In the three months that have passed since the meecing, 
considerable progress has been made in carrying out the 
program, Cooperating committees have been appointed by 
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tion of Land Grant Colleges, the National Asso- 
3tate Universities, the Association of Separated 
evsities, the Association of State Superintendents 
:m, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
r ocational Association. Negotiations are in jn-og- 
i number of others such as the Association of 
Universities, the National Catholic Educational 
, the Association of State Directors of Vocational 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa¬ 
tion, the Supreme Council Thirty-third Degree of 
i Rite of Freemasonry, and others. Conferences 
cooperating committees are being arranged as 
s possible. 

quest of President Hoover, the heads of the execu- 
ments of the Federal Government have appointed 
diirty-cme representatives of all major educational 
ooperate with tire National Advisory Committee 
These representatives are authorized to give in- 
uid to make studies, as far as may be possible, to 
3 investigation. A list of these government repre- 
is appended. 

inary conference of ten members of the National 
Committee on Education with these Federal rep- 
s was held on Saturday evening, November 23. 
.1 plan of work was explained and each representa- 
,sked to prepare two statements concerning the 
; office: one showing what the office now does, and 
howing what additional work the office would like 
1 agreed cordially to cooperate. Further confer- 
individuals and small groups have been arranged 
week beginning January 13. 

us Rosenwald Fund has made a grant of $100,000 
imittee in support of its work. Dr. Henry Suzzallo 
Lppointed Director of the study and Dr. Harlan 
Assistant to the Director. Both are now at work 
n headquarters established at 26 Jackson Place, 
n, D. C. 
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The Executive Committee spent a full day November 24 
endeavoring to formulate criteria by which to select the really 
critical factors for concentrated study. It is the sense of the 
Executive Committee that time will be saved and better re¬ 
sults secured by spending a few weeks now in determining 
what factors in the situation are truly significant. 

A list of Federal offices involved in education has been 
prepared and sent to members both of the Committee itself 
and of the cooperating committees. In this the Federal of¬ 
fices are classified as to function, as to activities, and as to 
groups served. 

A digest of pending education bills is nearly ready. Other 
documents designed to orient all concerned on the present 
lay-out are in preparation and will be distributed shortly. 

C. R. Mann, Chairman. 
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Denny, George H., President, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Edmonson, J. B., Chairman, National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Elliott, Edward C., President Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 

Finegan, T. E., Educational Director, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Graves, Frank P., Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Green, William, President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hughes, Mrs. L. W., Arlington, Tenn. 

Johnson, Rev. George, Secretary, Catholic Educational Association, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave„ N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Mordecai, President, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Joynes, Mrs. Edith B., President, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
410 W. Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 
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♦Judd, Charles H., Director, School of Education, University of Chi¬ 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

♦Lamkin, Uel W., President, Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Maryville, Mo. 

Marrs, Mrs. S. M. N., President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Marvin, Cloyd H., President, George Washington University, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Meek, Miss Lois H., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Meredith, A. B., Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Merriam, J. C., President, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Milam, Carl H., Secretary, American Library Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Morgan, W. P., President, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Ill. 

Moton, R. R., President, Tuskegee Institute, Tuslcegee, Ala. 

Munro, W. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

O'Leary, Wesley A., State Director of Vocational Education, Tren¬ 
ton, N. J. 

Pace, Rt. Rev. Edward A,, Vice Chancellor of Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D, C. 

♦Russell, James E., Dean-Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

♦Russell, William F,, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Samuelson, Miss Agnes M., State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

Sherwin, Miss Belle, President, National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C. 

Snaveley, Guy E., Secretary, Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Springer, D. W., Secretary, Association of Governing Boards of Uni¬ 
versities and Allied Institutions, Washington, D. C. 

Strayer, George D., Head, Department of Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

♦Suzzallo, Dr. Henry, Camegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tall, Miss Lida Lee, Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

Willoughby, Dr. W. F., Institute for Government Research, 26 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

Woll, Matthew, Vice President, The American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Woolley, Miss Mary E., President, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

♦Zook, George F., President, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
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LIST OF FEDERAL REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED TO 
COOPERATE WITH THE 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Department of State 

Representative to be appointed. 

Department of Treasury 

Assistant Surgeon General R. C. Williams, Public Health Service. 
Department of War 

Lt. Col. Ralph M. Parker, G-3, General Staff. 

Major Rapp Brush, G-3, General Staff. 

Brig. Gen. F. LcJ. Parker, Insular Affairs. 

Col. Creed F. Cox, Insular Affairs. 

Major D. M. Ashbridge, Insular Affairs. 

Department of Justice. 

Representative to be appointed. 

Department of Navy 

Captain Byron McCandless, U. S. N., Bureau of Navigation. 
Department of the Interior 

Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. I-Iervey B. Peaks, Indian Affairs. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Indian Affairs. 

Department of Agriculture 

Dr. A. F. Woods, Scientific Work. 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, Extension. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Home Economics. 

Dr. E. II. Shinn, Extension. 

Department of Commerce 

Mr. William D. Terrell, Radio Division. 

Mr. Gilbert G. Budwig, Aeronautics. 

Mr. Leon E. Truesdell, Census Bureau. 

Department of Laiior 

Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner o£ Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner of Naturalization. 

Mrs. Isabelle M. Hopkins, Children’s Bureau. 

Miss Mary Anderson, Women’s Bureau. 

Mr. F. I. Jones, United States Employment Service. 

Civil Service Commission 

Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, Division of Research. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Director. 

Dr. Charles R. Allen, Educational Consultant. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, Agricultural Education Service. 

Mr. Frank Cushman, Trade and Industrial Education Service. 
Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, Home Economies Education Service. 
Mr. E. W. Barnhart, Commercial Education Service. 

Mr. John A. Kratz, Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 



Pending Education Bills 

T HE Seventy-first Congress assembled in special session 
last April and is now holding its first regular session. 
Seventy-nine hundred bills have been introduced in 
the House of Representatives and twenty-eight hundred in 
the Senate. The following bills are of particular interest 
to education. 

5. 696, H.R. 7831. Mr. McNary in the Senate. Mr. 
Arentz in the House. To aid in the maintenance of engineer¬ 
ing experiment stations. 

These bills authorize the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to pay to each State $20,000 for the fiscal year 1930 and an 
increase of $10,000 per year up to $50,000 in the year 1934. 
This money is to be paid, without requirement of matching 
dollar for dollar by the States, “to each State in which an 
operating engineering experiment station, maintained regu¬ 
larly by funds not provided in this Act, has been established 
and organized, or shall be established and organized within 
three years after the passage of this Act” by a Land Grant 
College. 

The money thus appropriated “shall be applied only to 
paying the necessary expenses of conducting investigations 
and experiments bearing directly on the development of 
engineering principles and technique in relation to agricul¬ 
ture, the mechanics arts, and transportation; on the intro¬ 
duction of engineering procedure and management; on the 
utilization of power resources; on the development and ap¬ 
plication of machinery and equipment in economizing pro¬ 
duction; on the utilization of agricultural and trade wastes; 
and such other investigations as relate to the engineering 
features of production, sanitation, and public safety; and 
for printing and disseminating the results of said investi¬ 
gations, experiments, and researches. In order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication and provide fox proper correlation 
of the above investigations and experiments, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to promote cooperation 
38 
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between the said engineering experiment stations and with 
the various departments of the Federal Government engaged 
in engineering research.” 

The grants of money authorized by this act are made sub¬ 
ject to legislative assent of the several States. The Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture must certify each year to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to whether the State is complying with 
the provisions of this act before the funds can be paid. 
$20,000 is authorized to be appropriated for the overhead 
costs in Washington. 

These bills are in the committees on Agriculture. 

S. 1002, H.R. 2741. Mr. Capper in the Senate. Mr. 
Ketchum in the House. To provide for the further development 
of agricultural extension work between the agricultural col¬ 
leges in the several Stales. 

These bills extend the operation of the Capper-ICetchum 
act, approved May 22, 1928, for a further period of eleven 
years, so that the Federal grant for cooperative agricultural 
extension work shall be increased each year by the sum of 
$500,000, and thereafter authorize a continuing annual 
appropriation of $6,980,000 for this purpose. The condi¬ 
tions under which these appropriations shall be expended 
are the same as those of the Smith-Lever act of 1914 except 
that 80% of all appropriations under this act “shall be 
utilized for the payment of salaries of extension agents in 
counties of the several States.” 

These bills are in the committees on Agriculture. 

S. 1454. Mr. Phipps in the Senate. To provide for the 
better definition and extension of the purpose and duties of the 
Bureau of Education, and for other purposes. 

By this bill the Commissioner of Education is authorized 
to conduct studies and make reports on: 

1. The public-school systems of the States and Territories, including 
the curricula systems of administration and supervision, costs of in¬ 
struction, maintenance and buildings, and the methods of financing 
these. 

2. The supply of teachers, the nature of their training, teacher-train¬ 
ing institutions, their curricula, administration, and financing. 

3. Education of collegiate and professional levels. 
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4. The educational facilities provided for rural and sparsely settled 
areas, provision made for equalizing educational opportunity, and 
sources of revenue for financing rural schools. 

5. Such other educational matters and subjects as in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior require investigation and study. 

The Department of the Interior is also authorized to 
“furnish educational services directly through correspondence 
lessons, whenever in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior citizens of the United States engaged in the military, 
naval, or other service of the United States are stationed in 
places so remote from schools that their children are unable 
to have the advantages of elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion.” 

Appointment of an assistant Commissioner is authorized, 
and an appropriation of $125,000 for the fiscal year 1930. 
The National Conference on Education, composed of fifteen 
members, is provided for to serve as an advisory council to 
the Commissioner. 

5. 1491, H.R. 2570. Mr. Nye in the Senate. Mr. Brand 
in the House. To aid in the reduction of taxes on farm lands 
and to promote elementary education in rural areas of the 
United States, and to cooperate with the States in the promo¬ 
tion of these objectives. 

These bills authorize the appropriation of $100,000,000 
per year for two years to be distributed to the States on the 
50-50 principle. The allotment to each State is to be in the 
proportion which the rural school population of that State 
bears to the total rural school population of the United 
States. Money is to be expended by the State Department 
of Education, subject to approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior as to whether the State plan is economical and effi¬ 
cient. The money may be used for paying salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals and other current expenses of 
elementary schools in rural areas. Definitions of elementary 
schools in rural areas and rural school pupils are set up. 

S'. 1586, H.R. 10. Mr. Capper in the Senate. Mr. Robsion 
in the House. To create a Department of Public Education, 
and for other purposes. 
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These bills create a Department of Public Education with 
a Secretary of Education and one Assistant Secretary. The 
office of Commissioner of Education is abolished and the 
Bureau of Education and all pertaining thereto is trans¬ 
ferred to the Department of Education. The duties of the 
Department of Education are to ‘‘collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories. In order to aid the 
people of the several States and Territories to establish 
more efficient schools and school systems, to devise better 
methods of organization, administration, and financing of 
education, to develop better types of school buildings and 
provide for their use, to improve methods of teaching and 
develop more adequate curricula and courses of study, in¬ 
vestigations and studies shall be undertaken in (1) rural 
education; (2) elementary education; (3) secondary educa¬ 
tion; (4) higher education; (5) professional education; (6) 
physical education, including health education and recrea¬ 
tion; (7) specie'll education for the mentally and physically 
handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant 
education; (10) adult education; and (11) such other fields 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of Education may 
require investigation and study to promote generally the 
welfare of education throughout the United States and its 
possessions.” 

A National Council on Education, consisting of the chief 
educational authorities of the several States, is created as an 
advisory council. The sum of $1,500,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated for support of the Department. 

5. 1975. Mr. Jones in the Senate (by request). To 
create and establish a national United States Educational 
Peace Commission to promote peace by means of education. 

This bill creates a United States Educational Peace Com¬ 
mission of five members appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate with salaries of $7,500 per year, for 
the purpose of stimulating and organizing educational ac¬ 
tivities "in the interest of peace by creating, promoting, 
and crystallizing potent public opinion in constructive, 
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practical efforts for peace.” $200,000 is authorized for the 
expenses of this Commission. 

S. 2078. Mr. Keyes in the Senate (by request). To provide 
for the world-wide extension of education by the cooperation of 
National Governments. 

This bill creates a Commission consisting of the United 
States Commissioner of Education and two other persons 
appointed by the President to secure cooperation of all other 
nations in "The removal of illiteracy from all mankind, 
instruction in the applications of science and mechanics to 
the work of the world and the physical welfare of mankind 
or world health, international or world ethics promotive of 
just and humane government the world over.” An appro¬ 
priation of $10,000,000 is authorized to carry out this plan. 

5. 2223. Mr. Metcalf in the Senate. To provide for an 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 

This provides for the appointment of an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Education. 

H.R. 3140. Mr. Glover in the House. To aid in the pro¬ 
motion of elementary and high school education in rural areas of 
the United States; and to encourage agriculture, horticulture, 
stock and poultry raising, and domestic science; and to cooper¬ 
ate with the States in the promotion of these objectives. 

This bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for two years "for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, and other current expenses of elementary and 
high schools in rural areas." The conditions in this bill are 
practically the same as those in the Nye-Brand bill above. 

H.R. 7138. Mr. Reed in the House. To amend an Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational re¬ 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment,'' approved June 2, 1920, as 
amended. 

This bill renews the Federal Grant for rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry beginning with $1,250,000 for 
the fiscal year 1931 and increasing at the rate of $250,000 
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per year until 1936, after which an annual grant of two and a 
half million for this purpose is authorized to be paid to the 
States on the 50-50 principle under supervision of The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. The bill provides 
that: 

“It shall bo the duty of said board (1) to examine plans submitted by 
the State boards and approve the same if believed to be feasible and 
found to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this 
Act; (2) to ascertain annually whether the several States are using or 
are prepared to use the money received by them in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act; (3) to certify on or before the 1st day of 
January of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which 
has accepted the provisions of this Act and complied therewith, together 
with the amount which each Stale is entitled to receive under the pro¬ 
visions of this Act; (4) to deduct from the next succeeding allotment to 
any State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has not 
been expended for the purpose provided for in this Act a sum equal to 
such unexpended portion; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys to 
any State whenever it shall be determined that moneys allotted are not 
being expended for the. purposes and conditions of this Act; (C>) to with¬ 
hold from the next succeeding allotment to any State such portion of 
the fund annually allotted to such State as has not. been expended for 
the purpose provided for in this Act; (7) to require tile replacement by 
withholding subsequent allotments of any portion of Ihe moneys 
received by the custodian of any State under this Act that by any 
action or contingency is diminished or lost: Provided, That if any allot¬ 
ment is withheld from any State the State board of such State may ap¬ 
peal to the Congress of the United States; and if the Congress shall not, 
within one year from the time of said appeal, direct such sum to be paid, 
it shall be covered into the Treasury.” 

H.R. 7249. Mr. Reed in the House. To create a Depart¬ 
ment of Education, and for other purposes. 

This bill is the same as H.R. 7 of the 70th Congress. It 
provides for a Departmett of Education and a Secretary of 
Education and transfers both the Bureau of Education and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the new 
Department. It provides for a Federal Conference on 
Education to coordinate educational work within the Federal 
Departments and for a National Council on Education to 
advise the Secretary of Education on national matters. The 
usual activities of the Department are defined, and $1,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1930 is authorized for the new Department. 
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H.R. 7579. Mr. Selvig in the House. To aid in the reduc¬ 
tion of taxes on farm lands and to promote elementary education 
in rural areas of the United States and to cooperate with the 
States in the promotion of these objectives. 

This bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for two years in aid of rural schools under conditions 
that are practically the same as those of the Capper-Brand 
bill mentioned above. 

H.R. 7704. Mr. Garber in the House. Authorizing an 
appropriation for the development and maintenance of the 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College at Goodwell, 
Oklahoma. 

This bill authorizes an appropriation of $128,000 to be 
expended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture during the fiscal year 1930 at the Panhandle Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College at Goodwell, Oklahoma, for 
buildings equipment, salaries and operating expenses. 

This bill is in the committee on Agriculture. 
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PREFACE 


The Committee on Personnel Methods of the American 
Council on Education, after a three years’ study which 
resulted in the publication of various vocational mono¬ 
graphs, the publishing of a personality report for the colleges 
and also various educational tests—notably modern language 
tests and mathematical tests—began to feel that a very dis¬ 
tinct function of the Committee was the study of personal 
development, or, as it is often called, character education. 
This led a year and a half ago to the appointment of a sub¬ 
committee called the Committee on Personal Development. 
This committee felt that one of the first steps leading toward 
the elaboration of its work was the preparation of a bibliog¬ 
raphy covering the problem at the college level, and this 
study has led to the publication of a classified and anno¬ 
tated bibliography. 

The Committee realizes that character education is becom¬ 
ing increasingly popular and there is grave danger that en¬ 
thusiasm for meeting the demand for character training sys¬ 
tems will run ahead of scientific knowledge of how to get the 
best results. This is in part due to the fact that any tech¬ 
nique for personality and character development is dependent 
upon (1) knowledge of the psychology of personality and 
character, which in turn is dependent upon the psychology 
of the emotional and volitional as well as the cognitive 
processes; in fact, the whole general field of social psychol¬ 
ogy (unfortunately, this is the most undeveloped field of 
psychology and one in which there is the least harmony 
of agreement between competent investigators), and (2) 
knowledge of the learning and teaching processes involved in 
developing personality. One recalls the extensive experi¬ 
mental work of Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman and many others 
who analyzed in great detail the processes involved in learning 
to add, subtract, spell, read, etc., before making changes in 
methods of teaching these tool subjects. Scarcely a begin¬ 
ning has been made in similar analyses to be used as foun¬ 
dations for character training programs. 
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The renaissance of character education at the college level 
is comparatively recent. Fox a time after the war, many 
institutions were so engrossed with the physical problems of 
mass education that they lost sight of the fact that the 
responsibility of the college extended to each individual 
student and covered a much wider sphere than intellectual 
development. For the colleges soon discovered that in¬ 
dividual differences in intellectual progress are intricately 
bound up with individual differences in emotional states. 
There are, in turn, individual differences in causes for the 
existing emotional states. Undoubtedly general causative 
as well as special causative factors exist. Diagnosis is 
dependent upon knowledge of general laws and prevalent 
deviations. 

When the colleges appreciated their increased responsi¬ 
bility, their first response was in most cases to centralize 
the humanizing function in some central unit or group of 
special officers. Witness the growth of the offices of dean of 
men and women and personnel bureaus. But, just as in 
industry, the more recent tendency seems to be toward a 
decentralization of functions but with centralized responsi¬ 
bility. The teaching staff is coming more and more into 
the center of the picture. But the classroom instructors 
must be supplied with more information than they them¬ 
selves can gather, and with expert advice, which in some 
phases of the work nobody at present has to give. 

The present bibliography has been prepared to assist 
college administrators, faculty, alumni and other persons 
interested in surveying the recent literature on what the 
colleges are doing to bring about the more complete develop¬ 
ment of their students. For, as Dean Hawkes of Columbia 
has aptly said, “ It comes back to an appreciation on the part 
of administrators, teachers and alumni that the college resi¬ 
dence is a period of training for young men who have not 
only minds but also bodies and spirits, alive to every kind of 
fine influence.” 

The one hundred and seventy-five references included in 
this bibliography are not the one hundred and seventy-five 
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best references to be found, Inclusion has been determined 
by four criteria: (1) recency of publication, 1926-1929; 
(2) an analytical or experimental approach (the so-called 
“popular” articles are not included); (3) material typical of 
a given method or field of investigation; (4) pertinency to 
problems at the college level. This fourth criterion has not 
been adhered to in those special cases where the author has 
made a contribution to general theory or methodology which is 
applicable or suggestive for college use. Notable among this 
last group are articles by Allport, Charters, May and Harts- 
horne, Roback and Goodwin Watson. 



INTRODUCTION 

For the convenience of readers who desire information on 
some special phase of the general problem, an effort has been 
made to classify the references cited. Eight major topics are 
included. After each topic is a series of numbers each number 
of which refers to the correspondingly numbered citation in 
the alphabetical list of authors. 

References numbered 1 to 75 inclusive have been classified 
and annotated; references numbered 100 to 200 inclusive 
have been classified but have not been abstracted. The 
latter group of references are similar to the former and will 
assist readers who are desirous of more information on special 
topics. The writer believes that even a cursory examination 
of the extracts will acquaint the busy administrator or pro¬ 
fessor with the intricacy of problems and the variety of 
methods of attack involved in attempts to humanize edu¬ 
cation. 

1. Discussion of college problems showing need of attention 
to personality development. 

Personality is here used in the broad sense of the total 
ego, including mental, physical, moral and spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Here are to be found articles which describe existing 
conditions, and show the need for greater attention to the 
development of the total personality, especially the moral and 
spiritual phases connoted by the word character. 

(3) (7) (12) (IS) (19) (39) (52) (53) (58) (60) (72) 

(106) (108) (110) (125) (128) (131) (132) (141) (153) 

(158) (174) (197) 

2. Analysis and measurement of personality and charac¬ 
ter, including attitudes, beliefs, standards. 

References on the psychology of personality and character 
as well as reports on the measurement of personality, char¬ 
acter, or special attributes of these general terms are in this 
section. This includes trait measurement, 

(1) (2) (5) (6) (9) (10) (13) (17) (19) (21) (24) (29) (31) (35) (37) 
(40) (41) (42) (43) (45) (50) (55) (56) (65) (68) (70) (73) 

(101) (102) (104) (105) (107) (111) (117) (121) (126) (129) (130) 
(133) (136) (145) (149) (150) (151) (156) (162) (165) (IQS) 

(173) (176) (188) (195) 
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3. Analysis and measurement of certain hereditary and 
environmental i nfiuences. 

References here include reports on the influence of socio¬ 
economic status, part-time work, extra-curricular activities, 
fraternity, dormitory and other residence conditions. 

(14) (17) (20) (SI) (62) 

(103) (112) (116) (121) (146) (147) (156) (160) (164) (167) (179) 
(187) 

4. Analysis and measurement of use of time and methods of 
study. 

(8) (34) (48) (49) (66) 

(108) (122) (123) (183) (199) 

5. Description and evaluation of the work of certain ad¬ 
ministrative research and service units. 

The work of the offices of dean of men and dean of women, 
personnel bureaus, personnel research bureaus, and guidance 
offices is here described. 

(7) (16) (18) (31) (32) (33) (36) (37) (38) (46) (54) (57) (61) (64) 
(67) (73) (75) 

(109) (118) (134) (140) (144) (152) (161) (169) (170) (172) (175) 
(177) (178) (184) (185) (186) (191) (192) (194) (196) (198) 

6. Description and evaluation of certain changes in cur¬ 
ricular and methods of teaching. 

References are cited for articles which report changes in 
curricula or methods of teaching when such changes have 
had as their purpose the more effective development, other 
than purely mental, of individual students or groups of 
students having a common problem. Experiments in sec¬ 
tioning and in supplementary training of probationers, 
tutorial systems, honors and orientation courses are classified 
under this heading. 

(10) (11) (22) (23) (25) (26) (28) (30) (32) (39) (47) (49) (59) (60) 

(74) (113) (115) (119) (124) (125) (126) (127) (128) (135) 

(143) (151) (153) (154) (1.57) (159) (163) (171) (180) (190) (193) 

(198) (200) 

7. Methods of character training. 

In this section are to be found suggested programs and 
critiques of methods of character education. 
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(4) (IS) (27) (29) (44) (63) (71) 

(106) (114) (120) (13S) (139) (142) (148) (155) (164) (181) (182) 
(189) (200) 

8. Bibliographies. 

Bibliographies are grouped together, and include both 
bibliographies on personal development and on the special 
topics listed above. 

(1) (41) (43) (55) (65) 

(100) (166) (185) (191) (195) (199) 



LIST OF PERIODICALS AND PLACE OF 
PUBLICATION 

Since it is desirable in the bibliography proper to use ab¬ 
breviations of titles of periodicals, a list of the abbreviations 
has been prepared together with the complete titles of the 
journals and their places of publication. Endeavor has also 
been made to give notices of changes in names of periodicals 
or cessation of publication. 

Amor. Boon. Rev. American Economic Review (q.). 450 Ahnaip St., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Amor. J. Sociol. American Journal of Sociology (bi-mo.). University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Amor. J. Psychol, American Journal of Psychology (q.) Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, Now York. 

Amor. Pliys. Educ. Rev. American Physical Education Review (mo.). 
American Physical Education Association, G. Highland Station, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Arch. Psychol. Archives of Psychology (irreg.). Archives of Psy¬ 
chology, 515 West 116th St., New York City. 

Bull. Amor. Assn. Univ. Professors. Bulletin of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Professors (mo.). The American Association 
of University Professors, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Bull, of Purdue Univ. Bulletin of Purdue University. LaFayctte, 
Indiana. 

California Quarterly of Secondary Education (q.). The California 
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CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1, Allrort, Gordon W. "Concepts of Trait and Personality.” 

Psychol. Bull., 1927, Vol. 24, pp. 284-293. 

A critical bibliography of current concepts of “trait” and “person¬ 
ality." 

2. Anderson, Alice, and Dvorak, Beatrice. “Differences Between 

College Students and Their Elders in Standards of Conduct. J, 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 286-292. 

The aim of the present study was (1) to discover on which of four 
standards college students most frequently claimed to base their con¬ 
duct and (2) to determine whether the standard most frequently chosen 
differed for grandparents, parents and youth. 

The investigators devised a multiple-choice questionnaire of 15 be¬ 
havior situations to each of which four choices of answer were given. 

(1) dealt witli situations according to right-wrong standard; 

(2) dealt with situations according to precedence or intelligent 
judgment; 

(3) dealt with situations according to public opinion; 

(4) dealt with situations according to aesthetic standard. 

Tile questionnaire was given to 5 groups: college students, parents, 
grandparents, university professors and social workers. 

Conclusions: (1) College students differ from parents and grand¬ 
parents in the standards on which they base their conduct, in that they 
prefer the standards of precedence and aesthetics to that of right and 
wrong. 

(2) The greatest differences in standards of conduct occur between 
age groups rather than between sex groups. 

(3) All groups tend to eschew the standard of public opinion. 

(4) Since they make precedence and aesthetics their standards for 
rationalizing their conduct, college students probably could be appealed 
to on the basis of these standards far more effectively than on the 
standard o[ right and wrong, 

3. Angell, Robert C. “The Campus.” New York, Appleton, 1928. 
Pp. 239. 

An impressionistic picture of undergraduate life on the campus of 
the University of Michigan based upon the observations of the author as 
an undergraduate and as a teacher. He finds evidence of general and 
progressive disorganization of undergraduate life with interest and 
enthusiasm centered around athletics and campus activities at the 
expense of scholarship. There is also a general indifference to religion 
and spiritual ideals. 

12 
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4. Artman, J. M., and Jacobs, J. A. “The Significance of Present 

Trends in the Character Education Movement.’’ Relig. Ednc., 

1928, Vol. 2d, No. 3, pp. 240-253. 

Character education represents the “latest wave" of interest in 
educational theory and practice. There is scarcely a significant ele¬ 
mentary or secondary school (not to mention the colleges and universi¬ 
ties) which is not making some attempt to improve its methods of 
character formation. Religions and eleemosynary organizations are 
doing likewise. Yet many fundamental problems are unsolved such as: 

(1) Definitions of major terms such as morals, character, ideals, 
attitudes, etc. 

(2) Theories of character development. 

(3) Methods of teaching. 

Various theories are discussed along with a brief critique. 

5. Bain, R. "Religious Attitudes of College Students.” Amur. J. 

Soc., 1927, Vol. 32, pp. 762-770. 

Investigator submitted seventeen questions on religious topics to 200 
college students. He found much more liberal attitudes than Leuba 
found with similar questions in 1016. 

6. Bum, Ciiari.es. “The Detection of Cheating in Objective Exami¬ 

nations." School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 25, No. 635, pp. 261-262. 

Shows how cheating in objective examinations may be detected. A 
student who secures information surreptitiously from another paper is 
seldom capable of discriminating right from wrong answers in an objec¬ 
tive examination. There is not at present available any method of 
determining the number of right answers which result from cheating, but 
one can tell whether the identical wrong answers in two papers exceed a 
number which is possible by chance. An excessively large number of 
identical errors in two papers yields the incriminating evidence. If the 
proctors have noted carefully which student has shown indications of 
cheating, such as looking at another paper, and if the number of identical 
errors in the two papers exceeds a chance value, we can correctly assign 
responsibility for the discrepancy. Case studies are given which illus¬ 
trate this procedure and show how disciplinary action followed without 
the instructor ever being considered as a factor in tiro situation. 

7. Blake, Mabei.le B. Guidance for College Women. A Survey and 

a Program for Personnel Work in Higher Education. New 

York, D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 285. 

Emphasizes the need for assisting students to make progress in their 
educational and vocational careers. Describes the organization and 
work of the better organized personnel departments. 
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8. Book, W. P. “How to Succeed in College.” Baltimore: Warwick 

& York, 1927, Pp. 192. 

A report of the results obtained from a questionnaire sent to over 
3,000 students in the University of Indiana. Items investigated cover: 

1. How they spent total available time. 

2. Number that regularly attend church and how often. 

3. Amount of time spent profitably and amount wasted. 

4. Amount of time spent in study. 

5. Amount of time devoted to recitation and laboratory work. 

6. Amount of time given to outside work. 

7. Amount of time given to exercise and recreation, 

8. Amount of time given to sleep. 

9. Amount of time devoted to meals. 

9. Bowden, A, O. “A Study of the Personality of Student Leaders in 

Colleges in the United States.” J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol,, 1926, 

Vol. 21, pp. 149-160. 

Data for this paper were obtained from the study of the presidents 
of the student body or student councils of some 40 American colleges and 
universities operating student government. Personality profiles were 
made by a method similar to that used by Allport and described in his 
“Social Psychology." Graphs show that leaders are of the extroverted 
expansive social type. Most of them also have splendid insight and 
good judgment. 

10. Briggs, T. H. “Praise and Censure as Incentives.” School & 

Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 671, pp. 596-598. 

An experiment with 300 graduate students in a course at Teachers' 
College, Columbia. Results agree with Laird’s findings at Wyoming. 
The evidence from both studies is convincing that commendation, 
praise and encouragement are incentives superior to censure, ridicule, 
threats and punishment. 

11. Brooks, Robert C. “Reading for Honors at Swarthmore.” A 

Record of the First Five Years 1922-1927. New York, Oxford 

University Press, 1927. Pp. 196. 

Describes the Swarthmore plan, its purpose, inception, operation, 
success and probable changes in organization. Students for honors are 
admitted at beginning of the Junior year. Selection is made not on the 
basis of grades alone, but rather demonstrated ability in a considerable 
number of courses leading to the field of honors study. About 10 per 
cent of applicants are rejected. Once admitted, the student faces two 
years of work in a broad field of interrelated subjects. Honors students 
are free during Junior and Senior years from attending regular classes, 
from taking all course examinations, and from all paraphernalia of 
credit hours. They must, however, attend the two weekly meetings of 
tlieir group. Each seminar group is composed of five to six students. 
These weekly meetings last two hours. Written papers prepared by 
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members of the group arc read and discussed. Most of the honor 
student’s time is spent in reading. Reading lists include, whenever 
possible, classics and original documents rather than textbooks. 

Examinations are made by outside professors at the end of two years' 
work. Each honors student writes from 8 to 12 three-hour papers 
which are mailed to outside examiners. Three or four days after com¬ 
pletion of written examination the examiners come to Swarthmore to 
conduct final orals. Candidates spend about two hours in private 
conference with each examiner. Final rating of students is then made, 
as first, second, third, or passed without honors. 

The honors program is an experiment in self-education. It is an 
endeavor to spot and develop excellence. It assumes that exceptional 
ability and industry will in America or elsewhere respond to exceptional 
opportunity. The author believes that the experiment has been en¬ 
couragingly successful. The honors system has considerably lengthened 
the average work-day, and yet the honors students go into athletics 
and other extra-curricula activities. The alumni favor the plan. 
The general good-will of the institution has not been marred by feelings 
of scholastic superiority or inferiority complexes. 

12. Burton, Ernest DeWitt. “Education in a Democratic World.” 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 165. 

A compilation of addresses made by the late President Burton of 
Chicago University. 

“The discovery and dissemination of the truth in every realm, the 
training of men in openness of mind and the love of truth, the inculca¬ 
tion of right ideals, the development of personalities capable of the 
largest participation in the good of life and the largest service to society— 
this is the four-fold task of a university.” 

There arc no more important questions facing us as a democratic 
nation than these: How can we include in the process of education the 
factors that make effectively for the production of sound character? 
But who has discovered how to develop sound moral character? Is 
character produced by the inculcation of moral maxims or by enforce¬ 
ment of religious sanctions or by the training of the hands? 

13. Chamx’lin, Carroll D. "The Preferred College Professor." 

School & Soc., 1928, Vol. 27, No. 685, pp. 175-177. 

Describes an experiment performed at Penn State College to deter¬ 
mine the qualities of professors considered superior in the eyes of stu¬ 
dents. These qualities were: 

1. Being a good fellow in and out of class. 

2. An authority in the knowledge of his subject. 

3. A congenial companion. 

4. An expert in the work of teaching others. 

5. Exceptional ability in self-expression. 

6. Just, impartial and sympathetic. 
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7. Reasonable always. 

8. Eager to assist individual students. 

9. Appreciative of the student viewpoint. 

10. Profound understanding of human nature in general. 

11. Possessing a good name in the community. 

12. Making a good appearance in public. 

13. Sincere interest in personal problems of students. 

14. Known to be respectable in private life. 

15. Tolerant towards opinions of colleagues and students. 

16. Capable of intellectual growth. 

14. Chapin, F. Stuart. “Extra Curricular Activities at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota.” Minneapolis, The University of Minne¬ 
sota Press, 1929. Pp. 140. 

The study was originally undertaken with the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the educational and social values of student extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties at the University of Minnesota. It soon became apparent that the 
first task was that of making a comprehensive survey of the great 
variety of student activities. Since no objective or generally accepted 
method of measuring the educational and social values of any formal 
academic subject has yet been devised, it is evident that measurement of 
the values to be derived from such vastly more complex forms of social 
behavior as extra-curricular activities is of extreme difficulty. In the 
absence of an adequate technique, the committee had to content itself 
with making as thoroughgoing a survey of the subject as was possible. 
General conclusions: 

1. Senior college students are more active than Junior College stu¬ 
dents; women are more active than men and the period of greatest con¬ 
centration of activity is in the senior year. 

2. The more active a student leader is in campus activities the more 
intensive becomes his activity in them. 

3. It is apparent that students may take part actively in extra¬ 
curricular affairs without great sacrifice to academic standing. The 
active women show a higher honor point ratio than the inactive women. 
Men show no difference in academic achievement as between active 
and inactive groups. 

4. In general, the active group show a more substantial carry over 
to adult activity (as alumni) in each specific type than the less active 
group. It seems probable that the greater activity of Senior College 
students previously noted is not wholly the result of academic survival 
but is in some measure an indication of social ability or the acquisition 
by experience and training of participating habits as well as in part due 
to the greater opportunities for activity in the Senior College. 

5. The results of the various attempts to analyze the returns gathered 
in this comprehensive survey hang together with remarkable cogency 
and all seem to point to the fact that social and educational values 
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inhering in and accruing from extra-curricular activities serve a real 
function in developing that social intelligence which has long been recog¬ 
nized in "the groat society" as an attribute of vast importance. 

This volume contains an extensive classified and annotated bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

15. Charters, W. W. "The Teaching of Ideals.” New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 372. 

This book was written primarily to meet the needs of elementary 
school teachers, but the technique used in trait, analysis, as well as 
the method described for collecting material and organizing a curriculum 
for teaching ideals, warrants its inclusion in this bibliography. Character 
is used to apply to the most fundamental of the traits of personality. 
Eighteen rules are laid down for a teaching program. 

"1. By consensus of opinion or otherwise, the faculty of the school 
should first decide upon a small list of fundamental traits around which 
instruction should be centered. If the students are mature, their co¬ 
operation should be secured in selecting the list. 

“2. When the ideals have been selected, the situations to which each 
trait conspicuously applies should be listed by a committee of teachers. 
Such committees are quite capable of compiling the lists, but without 
the assistance of the teachers they cannot be utilized. 

"3. Preferably the typical trait actions recognized as applying to each 
situation should be compiled. It is comparatively easy to make a list of 
courteous actions in a variety of situations. In the case, however, of 
certain other ideals which have less definite forms of conduct it may 
prove inadvisable to prepare such a list. 

"4. Stories and pictures illustrating these forms of action should be 
selected from literature, history, and other sources, for use in the school 
system. 

“5. Suggestions for plays and games which illustrate ideals should 
be included in the curriculum. 

“6. The material obtained by applying the five preceding principles 
should be classified by grades. Each teacher should have definite in¬ 
formation in printed form concerning the ideals, situations and materials 
upon which she is expected to place major emphasis. The teachers in 
other grades arc expected to give incidental instruction in such ideals 
as the occasion rises. 

"7. Each subject of the course of study and each extra-curricular 
activity should be examined to determine what ideals are to be stressed 
in connection with them. For each subject the list should not be made 
too long lest extensity of attention handicap intensity of emphasis. 

"8. The foregoing principles deal with the printed curriculum. The 
complete course of study should include supplementary material drawn 
from personal incidents and from school and community situations. 
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This material which obviously cannot be printed becomes a fluent and 
dependable medium of instruction which is naturally added to the 
published curriculum by the teacher in the presence of his classes. 

"9. When we proceed to consider methods of teaching, it is apparent 
that a favorable feeling for each ideal must be developed in order to 
give it vitality as an incentive to appropriate trait actions. 

"10. Both direct and indirect instruction should be given, but the 
chief reliance should be placed upon the indirect method. 

"11. Suggestion and example should be used continually. 

"12. Reasoning, argument and discussion in connection with prob¬ 
lems of conduct should be utilised. Contrasting cases furnish con¬ 
vincing arguments. 

"13. Rewards and penalties should be given a fundamental place 
in instruction because the children need the reinforcement of both. 
Rewards as well as punishment should be subtly fitted to student 
peculiarities. 

“ 14. The conduct assignment is the keystone to the arch of instruc¬ 
tion. Unless ideals are worked over into actions, instruction is in¬ 
effective. 

"IS. As far as advisable, appropriate forms of conduct should be 
made habitual. 

" 16. Traits should be measured where measurement is practicable. 

"17. Ideals should be generalized with a view to integrating the per¬ 
sonalities of children, and the children should be taught the technique of 
applying principles of conduct to new situations. 

“18. In all work upon ideals it is imperative that the active interest of 
the children should be fostered by the use of the foregoing methods." 

16. Clark, E. L. "Value of Student Interviews." Personnel J., 

1927, Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 204-207. 

Data accumulated at Northwestern University indicate that inter¬ 
viewers can be considerably in error in judging factors for which tangi¬ 
ble predictive data are available. Evidence points to the necessity of 
taking into consideration the influence of tile interviewer in evaluating 
material obtained by this method. 

17. Crawford, A. B. “Incentives to Study. A Survey of Student 

Opinion.” New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. 194. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate certain factors 
seemingly related to Yale students’ incentives and motivation toward 
academic work, in the hope of arriving at conclusions bearing on the 
larger problem of the effectiveness of higher education. The specific 
questions raised were: 

1. What measurable factors significantly affect the quality of stu¬ 
dents' classroom work? 
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2. To what extent is the influence of such factors dependent upon 
variations in students' motivation? 

3. Are there demonstrable differences among students, in both ca¬ 
pacity and effort, and, if so, what is their relative significance? 

4. Do differences in students’ effort and motivation tend to be gen¬ 
erally associated with certain other recognizable, factors such as family 
influences, financial handicaps or advantages, students’ aims in coming 
to college, their intended occupation, or degree of orientation toward 
life purpose? 

5. Can any such objective factors as those just named be utilized as 
possible indications of relatively high degree of incentive and motiva¬ 
tion? 

6. How many colleges practically consider such factors as an aid in 
selection of students for admission? 

7. What is the relation of purposive academic motivation to the value 
derived by students from their education? 

8. May students perhaps be motivated in some degree indirectly 
toward their academic records? 

0. How do extra-curricular activities affect student motivation and 
their academic records? 

10. How do students’ own estimates as to the value of elective vs. 
required courses of study compare, and do these opinions suggest any 
further means of increasing academic motivation? 

Conclusions: 

1. The most important influence upon academic grades of the ones 
investigated, namely (1) ability, (2) experience and study habits, (3) 
external factors, (4) incentives, was found to be that of potential 
scholastic ability. 

2. Experience and study habits have not been analyzed quantitatively 
and the authors have had to assume that differences in these respects 
and also in health and physique arc distributed at random among the 
groups studied. 

3. Analysis of the external factors has suggested that (1) degree of 
orientation, (2) economic status, (3) professional aims or background, 
and (4) purpose in coming to college, exercise in the order named 
significant influences upon students' academic records. Comparison of 
correlations between mental ratings and grades for students differen¬ 
tiated in these respects suggests furthermore that these factors may 
largely prove effective because each expresses, in its own respective 
way, variations in academic motivation. 

4. Thus we are forced, after quantitative analyses of wholly objective 
data, to the perhaps disturbing and certainly paradoxical admission 
that students, at least in Yale, appear to do somewhat better work be¬ 
cause of the secondary spirit of extra-curriculum affairs than they 
otherwise would accomplish. The primary and natural incentive 
offered by the course of study alone is evidently insufficient. 
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IS. Doerman, Henry J. "The Orientation of College Freshmen." 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1925. Pp. 162. 

In part 1, the author describes a number of problems the freshman, 
meets. 

In part 2, he reviews the literature and gives in detail methods used in 
various institutions to meet the freshman’s needs, 

In part 3, he gives a plan for the organization of guidance service. 
Contains an excellent bibliography of the literature previous to 1926 
on college problems. 

19. Edwards, R. H., Artman, J. M., and Fisher, Galen. “Under¬ 
graduates." A Study of Morale in Twenty-Three American 
Colleges and Universities. New York, Doubleday Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 366. 

This study was undertaken, by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research upon the suggestion of the Association of American Colleges. 
Twenty-three colleges and universities scattered in fifteen states were 
visited by the investigators. The method adopted was to arrange for 
interviews in each of the schools visited with persons likely to be well 
informed regarding various aspects of the local student life and thought. 
In all, move than. 1,100 such interviews were held—with students, 
faculty members, administrators, religious workers, athletic directors 
and others. The testimony so gathered was recorded by the inquirers 
as soon after the interviews as possible and has been supplemented 
by, and interpreted in the light of the experience and knowledge of the 
authors. The available documentary material has been freely drawn 
upon where it seemed desirable. The data so gathered have been 
discussed under the following chapter headings: 

1. Environment. 

2. Student groupings. 

3. Extra-curricular activities. 

4. Athletics and physical education. 

5. The relations of men and women. 

6. Student government and honor systems. 

7. Senior responses to questions on moral and religious practices and 
beliefs. 

8. Religious provisions and agencies. 

9. The faculty. 

10. Administration. 

20. Eurich, Alvin C. "The Relation of Achievement between 
College Fraternity and Non-fratemity Groups." School & Soc., 
1927, Vol. 26, No. 672, pp. 625-630. 

An extensive investigation made at the University of Maine over an 
eleven-year period leads the author to conclude that an essential 
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difference was not found to exist between the marks of the fraternity 
and non-fraternity men. Since this fact is derived from such a com¬ 
prehensive set of figures extending over such a long-time period, it at 
least suggests that a fraternity environment at the University of Maine 
docs not affect the scholastic achievement of the average college student. 

21. Fkkton, Norman. “An Objective Study of Student Honesty 

During Examinations.” School Sc Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 663, 
pp. 341-344. 

The institution (Ohio University) did not have an honor system. 
Three students, trustworthy and interested, cooperated in the experi¬ 
ment. In order to find out what students would do when given a partial 
or total opportunity to cheat in examinations, the following three 
situations were set up. 

Situation 1.—The instructor sat in the room and read a book, glancing 
around but little during the test. 

Situation 2.—The instructor remained in his office out of sight, but. 
students had no assurance that he might not enter at any moment. 

Situation 3.—'After giving out the questions, the instructor told the 
class he had an errand at tire library, spoke of the fact that as college 
students, many of them about to be teachers, he believed they could be 
trusted and placed them upon their honor, exacting, however, no prom¬ 
ises from them. He then walked across the campus to the library. He 
could be seen en route from the classroom windows. 

The student assistants noted the cheating being done. 

Results: 

1. 63 per cent of the group studied actually cheated in one or more of 
the experimental situations. 

2. When the instructor was in the room and not especially observant, 
31 per cent cheated; when he was in an adjoining room 39 per cent 
cheated; when across campus, 45 per cent. 

3. There is a significant positive relationship between honesty in 
these examinations and scores made on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability. Scores are highest for those who did not 
cheat. 

4. The positive relationship between honesty while taking examina¬ 
tions and success in the course is rather marked. Cheating evidently 
seems to Vic in part the expression of a felt need. 

The author believes that, until we are willing to provide specific 
training in honesty in examination situations beginning in the primary 
grades, we will not be justified in expecting honesty among students. 

22. Fitts, Charles Tabor, and Swift, Fletcher H. “The Con¬ 

struction of Orientation Courses for College Freshmen.” Univ. 
of California Publications in Educ., 1928, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 145- 
250. 

The present study (1) traces the historical development of orientation 
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courses in institutions of higher learning in the United States, (2) shows 
the present major types of such courses, (3) and in the light of the history 
of the movement formulates the major problems involved in the con¬ 
struction of orientation courses, especially as viewed from the stand¬ 
point of aims, content, organization, administration and supervision. 

23. Greene, Edward B. “The Relative Effectiveness of Lecture and 
Individual Readings as Methods of College Teaching." Genetic 
Psychol. Monog., 1928, Vol. 4, No. 6, pp. 463-S32. 

In recent years there has been a strong tendency on the part of curricu¬ 
lum makers to increase the proportion of time spent by certain college 
students in following more or less supervised individual reading and at 
the same time to reduce the proportion of time spent in classroom 
lectures. 

An effort was made at the University of Michigan to measure the 
relative effectiveness of these two methods in a beginning course in 
Psychology. In two groups of college men of nearly equal ability (about 
125 men in each), no significant differences were found between the 
average score of those who heard a lecture and those who read practically 
the same material for themselves under similar classroom conditions as 
shown by immediate test. The highest quarter on the mental test 
tended to do slightly better after the reading than after the lecture. 
The opposite was true of the poorest quarter on the mental test. Among 
the two midmost quarters on the mental test the two methods of presen¬ 
tation were about equally effective. 

For delayed tests the lectures were somewhat superior, in spite of the 
fact that the lectures could be greatly improved. Here again the 
tendency for the best students to do better from their own reading than 
from the lecture justifies to a certain extent the practice of sectioning 
students according to their own ability and adjusting the type of presen¬ 
tation to the student. 

24. Guthrie, E. R. “Measuring Student Opinion of Teachers.” 

School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 25, No. 632, pp. 175-176. 

Judgments on over one hundred teachers were obtained from 800 
students at the University of Washington. From 5 to 126 judgments 
were gotten for each teacher. Results show that there is considerable 
agreement among students concerning the ability of their teachers and 
student opinion is comparatively stable from one year to the next. 
The author was tempted to make the generalization that seriousness, 
clarity, definiteness and authority were valued more highly by the 
freshmen and that wide information, originality and honor were more 
appreciated by seniors. 

25. Hadley, Laurence. A Report on the Progress of a Study of 

Sophomores on Probation for Scholastic Failure. Bull, of 

Purdue Univ., April, 1927. Pp. 22. 

The author desired to evaluate the effectiveness of an advisory 
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relation between an interested member of the university faculty and 
twenty second-year men who were on probation for failure to puss a 
minimum of twelve semester hours. Careful case histories were kept. 
Although no exact measurement could he made, the writer felt that 
approximately one-third of the group were helped by the advisor. 

26. Hall, Arnold B. “Improving the Teaching at University of 

Oregon.” School & Soc., 1928, Vol. 27. No. 685, pp. 153-157. 
Describes the rather rigorous program to improve teaching being 
put into force at the University of Oregon. The president is assembling 
the following items of information for file in his office. 

1. A personal history record of the “Who’s Who ’ ’ type for each teacher. 

2. A set of all examination questions. 

3. A statement of objectives in giving each course. 

4. A questionnaire to students as to what they get out of each 
course. 

5. Committee reports on the following items: 

(a) Tests and examinations. 

(ft) Lecture systems. 

(e) Objectives. 

(d) Case method of teaching. 

(r) Controlled experiments. 

27. Hauler, W. A. “The College and Its Technique for Character 

Building.” Relig. Educ., 1929, Vol. 24, No. 3, pp. 263-272. 
Methods most in use are: 

1. Courses in religion for credit. 

2. College spirit. 

College spirit is an institution’s total environmental condition and 
there is no more powerful character building technique than this 
erroneously depreciated atmosphere which so noticeably differentiates 
colleges from each other. 

3. The college official personnel—trustees, president, faculty, etc. 

4. Extra-curricular activities. 

5. Administratively maintained activities. Student faculty com¬ 
mittees on chapel services, forums, conceits, etc. 

6. Educational guidance—personnel departments. 

7. Laboratory techniques—the Antioch plan. 

28. Harrington, M. S. "The Problem of Mental Hygiene Courses 

for the College Student." Ment. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. 11 pp 
536-541. 

Favors the giving of such courses and in his own course uses Burn¬ 
ham’s "The Normal Mind” as a text. 

29. Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A. “Studies in the Nature 

of Character. Studies in Deceit.” New York, The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 306. 

A scholarly investigation undertaken by Teachers College, Columbia 
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at the request of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, The 
experimental work has been done with grade school children, but many 
of the fundamental conclusions will likely hold true for adolescents and 
students of college age. General conclusions reported after very careful 
quantitative analyses are: 

1. That one form of deceit or another is definitely associated with 
such facts as dullness, retardation, school grade emotional instability, 
socio-economic handicaps, cultural limitations, certain national, racial 
and religious groupings, suggestibility of a certain type, frequent attend¬ 
ance at motion pictures and poor deportment at school, 

2. That deception runs in families in about the same way as intelli¬ 
gence, eye color or height. This does not prove, of course, that decep¬ 
tion is inherited, but only that certain things are found together. 
Deception also goes by gangs and classrooms. A pupil resembles his 
friends in his tendency to deceive. 

3. Where relations between teachers and pupils are characterized by 
an atmosphere of cooperation and good-will, there is less deception, and 
to this effort the general morale of the school and classroom also con¬ 
tributes. On the other hand, attendance at Sunday School or member¬ 
ship in at least two organizations which aim to teach honesty does not 
seem to change behavior in this regard, and in some instances there is 
evidence that it makes children less rather than more honest, 

4. Honesty appears to be a congeries of specialized acts which are 
closely tied up with particular features of the situation in which decep¬ 
tion is a possibility, and is apparently not greatly dependent on any 
general ideal or trait of honesty. Motives for cheating, lying and steal¬ 
ing are highly complex and are specialized just as are the acts of decep¬ 
tion. The most common extraneous motive is the desire to do well in 
class. 

5. Deceit as a social problem can probably best be tackled by con¬ 
trolling the child’s major experiences in such a way as to make decep¬ 
tion unnecessary and by building up a series of behavior habits charac¬ 
terized by integrity of performance and intelligent group cognizance of 
the social significance of honor. As an individual problem, honest 
conduct is just one aspect of the total character of the child and has no 
real significance for his moral welfare apart from its relation to his self- 
organization. 

30. Hawkes, Herbert E. “Curriculum Revision at Columbia Col¬ 
lege.” Educ. Rec., 1929, Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 29-39. 

A comprehensive survey supplemented by an extensive statistical 
study demonstrated that, although many students at Columbia Col¬ 
lege were devoting themselves to a thorough and carefully wrought out 
program of work, altogether too large a number were content to take a 
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good freshman year followed by vvliat amounts to three sophomore 
years consisting largely of elementary work. This investigation, along 
with several others, led the faculty to agree that a new curriculum was in 
order. The new curriculum recognizes the fact that there are three 
types of students each of which is worthy of the degree: 

1. The student who is looking forward to a professional school and 
who is pointing his entire college course toward a broad and comprehen¬ 
sive preparation for a life of professional usefulness. 

2. The student who is by temperament and ambition a scholar, and 
for whom the most effective college course is the one which gives him the 
opportunity to go far toward the bottom of some field of scholarly 
interest. 

3. The man whose best educational development is not obtained 
through research work or even through “search,” work of the kind 
encouraged by seminars and intensive attention to the cultivation of a 
narrow field. 

The administrative device which has been adopted automatically 
to take care of these various types of students consists in the require¬ 
ment for the degree of sixty so-called maturity points. 

The solution of the problems of the first two college years hinges upon 
the organization of a program permitting the student to make a wide 
survey of various fields of intellectual interest. To this end it is neces¬ 
sary that these years should offer material in various fields which will 
simultaneously provide a sound and broad basis for future scholarly 
work in any field which the student will select, and a sufficient survey 
and orientation in these various fields for the individual who does not 
intend to pursue them further. A further evidence of the desire of the 
faculty to treat subjects of study rather than narrow departmental 
fields is evident in the authorization of so-called reading courses. Courses 
will be given jointly by two or more instructors in different depart¬ 
ments to a small number of students of high grade. Such courses will 
meet informally as discussion groups. 

Another experiment authorized is the giving of a few lecture courses 
which will normally occupy two hours a week and will afford half credit 
toward the degree on the understanding that attendance only is required. 
One of the particular advantages of such a course is for the jmiior or 
senior who wishes to gain a rich but rapid survey of some other field 
either related to his own or in contrast with it. 

The faculty also appointed a committee who would have in their 
hands the administration of achievement tests on the basis of which 
properly qualified students might be excused from the various require¬ 
ments for the degree. Requirements waived in this manner would not 
count as point credits toward the degree, but would merely relieve the 
student of the necessity of sitting through a course in which he was 
able to demonstrate his competency and thus permit him to pass on to 
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work of more difficult and advanced character. There is no question 
that the revision of the curriculum here outlined will greatly enrich the 
cultural value of the college course. This, however, does not tell the 
whole story. We want the college not merely to be one which com¬ 
mands the respect of its students and staff, but we want to inspire their 
affections. This comes back to an appreciation on the part of adminis¬ 
trators, teachers and alumni that the college residence is a period of 
training for young men who have not only minds but also bodies and 
spirits, alive to every kind of fine influence. 

31. Hopkins, L. B. "Personnel Procedure in Education.” Educ. 

Rec. Supplement 1926, No. 3. Pp. 96. 

Records the observations and conclusions resulting from visits made 
by the author to fourteen institutions of higher learning. The purpose 
of these visits was to talk with those who were directly concerned with 
the various efforts to bring the college into closer individual touch with 
its students and to gain a knowledge of the administrative point of 
view and procedure relating to these efforts. 

32. Hudelson, Earle (Editor). “Problems of College Education. 

Studies in Administration, Student Personnel, Curriculum and 
Instruction.” Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. Pp. 449. 

The widespread request for the stenographic report of the proceedings 
of the Institute on the Problem of College Education held at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota July 5-17, 1927, led to the publication of this 
volume of addresses. The book is divided into three major sections: 
(1) administration, (2) student personnel, (3) curriculum and instruc¬ 
tion. 

Particularly important contributions to character development are 
found in the following papers: 

Blanton, Smiley. “Mental Hygiene for College Students,” pp. 302-307. 
Blitz, Ann E. “The Control of Student Life,” pp. 340-350. 

Wood, James M. “A College Curriculum for Women,” pp. 369-382. 
Cowling, Donald J. “The Future of the Liberal Arts College,” pp. 
382-402. 

Paterson, Donald B. "A Program for Student Counselling,” pp. 264- 
286. 

33. Jones, Jane Louise. “A Personnel Study of Women Deans in 

Colleges and Universities." T. C. Contrib. to Educ., 1928, No 
326. Pp. 135. 

Gives functions and duties of Deans of Women. Has an excellenl 
bibliography of problems handled. 

34. Jones, Lonzo, and Ruch, G. M. “Achievement as Affected bj 

Amount of Time Spent in Study.” National Society for Stud' 
of Education Yearbook, 1927-1928, pp. 131-134. 

An investigation made at the University of Iowa shows that inferio 
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students study somewhat more hours, but that the slight increase in 
duration of study does not compensate at all for lack of ability. 

35. Katz, Daniel. “Student Opinion at Syracuse.” Personnel J., 

1928, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 103-110. 

The purpose of this investigation, called the “Syracuse University 
Reaction Study," was to discover particular attitudes, feelings, and 
problems common to many students and the distribution and signifi¬ 
cance of these factors in college life. Material was gathered by means 
of questionnaires answered by 90 per cent of the student body. The 
following topics were included: 

1. Reasons for coming to college. 

2. Rating of college activities. 

3. Methods of instruction. 

4. Academic freedom. 

5. Attitudes toward scholarship. 

6. Attitudes on cribbing. 

7. Adequacy and fairness of grading. 

8. Sex segregation tendencies. 

9. Co-education. 

10. Religious activities. 

11. Nature of belief in the Deity. 

12. Fraternities. 

13. Student self-government. 

14. Compulsory military training. 

Present report is a preliminary one. A complete account with a 
detailed treatment of results will be published by the School of Citizen¬ 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 

36. Kerns, Harry N. “The Experiences of a Mental Hygienist iii a 

University." Mcnt. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. 11, pp. 489-495. 

The author invited students to conferences on personal problems. 
Causes of disturbance were: frank mental disorders, 45 per cent, scho¬ 
lastic difficulties, 25 per cent, sex problem, 15 per cent, personality 
problems, 15 per cent. 

37. Laird, Donald A. "Case Studies in Mental Problems of Later 

Adolescence, with Special Reference to Mental Hygiene of 
College Students.” Ment. Hygiene Reprint No. 184. 

' 1 Difficult mental adaptions are very common among college students. 
They are the result of understandable mechanisms and are amenable 
to a rational treatment.” 

38. Little, C. C. “Freshmen Week.” School & Soc., 1926, Vol. 

24, No. 625, pp. 765-766. 

Describes purposes and methods as conceived by its originator, 
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39. Lowell, A, Lawrence. College Education. School & Soc., 

1927, Vol. 25, No. 631, pp. 139-142. 

Describes the Harvard system of a general final examination covering 
tlie whole of subject which the student selects at the end of his fresh¬ 
man year and the tutorial system which assists the student in mastering 
the subject. Looked at from its effect upon the pupil, the purpose of the 
tutor is to help the student to educate himself through an extensive 
knowledge of his chosen subject. 

40. Manry, James C. “World Citizenship.” University of Iowa 

Studies in Character, 1927, Vol. 1, No. 1. Pp. 67. 

This piece of research furnishes a body of substantial proof that 
travel, contact with students from different sections of the country and 
orientation courses do further intemational-mindedness. A quantita¬ 
tive method is used. 

41. Hanson, Grace E. “A Bibliography of The Analysis and 

Measurement of Human Personality up to 1926.” Reprint and 
Circular Scries of the National Research Council 1926, No 72 

Pp. S9. ' . 

A classified bibliography of the experimental work done on the analy- 
sis and measurement of human personality previous to 1926. 

42. Marvin, A. D. "Dishonesty in the American School and Its 

Causes.” Education, 1924, Vol. 44, pp. 290-298. 

Report of a study made at the summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin. The questionnaire method was used and opinions gathered 
from about 100 students as to the prevalence and reasons for cheating. 

43. May, Mark A., Hartshorne, Hugh, and Welty, Ruth. “Per¬ 

sonality and Character Tests.” Psychol. Bull., 1927, Vol. 24 
pp. 418-436; 1926, Vol. 25, pp. 422-443. 

Covers the literature on personality and character measurement. Is 
kept up to date and published each year in the July issue of the Psy. 
etiological Bulletin. 

44. May, Mark A. “What Science Offers on Character Education.” 

Relig. Educ., 1928, Vol. 23, No. 6, pp. 566-583. 

“Character education is just now in grave danger of getting ahead of 
science. A sound and scientific character education is sure to come 
but it will not come suddenly. Great educational changes are the 
results of years of careful study and laborious research.” 

An excellent article—should be read in detail. It stresses theory of 
character, measurement and training. The three major theories of 
character are: 

1. The two-factor theory of Spearman and Webb, that there is in 
character a general character factor and many specific factors. 
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2. The group factor theory, that character is a matter of unified 
traits. It seems to imply that., if an individual possesses the trait of 
honesty, he will act honestly in most situations. 

3, The third is the doctrine of specificity of conduct, that all conduct 
is a function of the total situation and is highly specific. 

45. Miller, George F. "An Experimental Test of Intellectual 

Honesty.” School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 679, pp. 852-854. 

Describes an experiment performed at the University of Oklahoma. 
Marks on scored examination papers were raised or lowered by the 
professor. Students were then told to compare marks with the scor¬ 
ing key and, if they did not get tire same total score as the one on the 
paper, to put the changed totals at the top in a circle. 

The results point to a certain lack of the particular kind of honesty 
investigated. In Group A, o£ the thirteen students who saw that their 
marks were too high, only one made a correction. In Group B the 
corresponding numbers were 12 and 7. 

46. Morrison, Angus W. “A Further Discussion of College Mental 

Hygiene.” Ment. Hygiene, 1928, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 4S-54. 

"It is encouraging to note that mental hygiene in colleges and 
universities has advanced rapidly in the last five years. In 1927, at a 
meeting of college mental hygienists, twenty-one psychiatrists were 
present, including three from preparatory schools.” 

There are no definite statistics available as to what percentage of the 
faculty or student body as a whole have emotional difficulties. How- 
ewer, Ruggles, Williams, Blanton and others have emphasized the fact 
that the definite problems of adjustment are much larger than generally 
supposed. 

The success of mental hygiene work will depend not only upon the 
spirit in which it is carried on and the experience of those in charge, but 
also upon the cooperation of the various departments of the college or 
university. 

47. Munko, George YV. “Selected Sections at Double Pace.” Bull. 

of Purdue Uuiv., Nov., 1926. Pp. 20. 

Selective sectioning for double pace work on a scholarship basis 
seems to present the following desirable features as shown by a three- 
year experiment with a quantitative analysis of results. 

1. It is popular with the students. 

2. It advances the able student toward graduation, making it pos¬ 
sible for him to take additional work later in his course, thus frequently 
counting toward an advanced degree. 

3. The double pace makes spoon feeding impossible, assuring that 
the able student really studies the subject. 

4. The able student works nearer capacity and so develops habits of 
industry rather than idleness. 
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5. The able student being well pleased, the tradition goes out that a 
good scholastic record is a real asset and the whole student body is 
stimulated to better scholarship. 

6. The mediocre student separated from his accustomed crutch 
is unable to make as good a showing alone as he previously has 
made with constant assistance. His development of technique is dis¬ 
tinctly reduced, but compensating for this is the fact that the mastery 
he does acquire is the result of his own efforts. 

48. Pressey, Luella Cole. “The Permanent Effects of Training in 

Methods of Study on College Success.’’ School & Soc., Vol. 
78, No. 718. Pp. 403. 

The results of a study made at Ohio State University lead the author 
to conclude that: 

1. It is not worth while to train students below the 25 percentile in 
intelligence. 

2. Students who have enough initial ability are benefited by training 
in methods of study. 

49. Pressey, S. L., and others. “Research Adventures in University 

Teaching." Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. 152. 

This volume is composed of reports on eighteen investigations of col¬ 
lege problems. Section one contains five papers on “Problems of 
Study”; section two, three papers on “Certain Problems of Curricular 
Adjustment"; section three, three reports on “Problems of Emotional 
and Characteriological Development"; section four, three reports on 
"Problems of Previous Preparation;” section five, four reports on 
"Problems of Teaching." 

Section three is most closely allied to our topic. 

50. Reed, E. F. "Does the Individual Tend to Consistently be a 

Progressive or a Conservative?" Social Forces, 1926, Vol. 5, 
pp. 49-52. 

Uses a questionnaire similar to Moore's. He finds that college stu¬ 
dents are not consistently radical or conservative, but rather mixtures, 
radical on some topics, conservatives on others. 

51. Remmers, H. H. “A Diagnostic and Remedial Study of Poten¬ 

tially and Actually Failing Students at Purdue University." 
Bull, of Purdue Univ., May, 1928. Pp. 164. 

The major portions of the report are given over to case studies which 
consider: 

1. Physical fitness. 

2. Intellectual fitness. 

3. Emotional, Temperamental, social fitness. 

4. Motor capacities. 
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5. Study methods. 

6. Placements. 

Notations are given as to how each case was handled. 

52. Report of the Student Committee of Seventeen. Bulletin of Pur¬ 

due University. Studies in Higher Education VI. Lafayette, 
Indiana, Dec., 1926. 

A petition was sent to the president in December, 1925, requesting 
that a group of senior students he permitted to “make a study of the 
existing curricula, the quality of instruction and the present situation as 
to student activities and student government . . .". A committee of 
seventeen students was appointed. In the final report their attitude to¬ 
ward character development was expressed as follows: 

“The purposes of Purdue from student viewpoint are: 

“1. to develop character 

“2. to train the student to think 

“3. to help the student to orient himself in the world in which he lives 

“4. to awaken him intellectually. 

"Wo believe, then, that each instructor and each head of a depart¬ 
ment. should scrutinize carefully each course under his care and the 
method of administering it with a view of discovering how the charac¬ 
ters of the students involved are affected. The first question should be: 
What are the character developing qualities of my courses?” 

53. Richardson, Leon B. "A Study of the Liberal College.” A 

Report to the President of Dartmouth College. Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 1924. 1’p. 382. 

The author visited a number of colleges and universities in both this 
country and abroad. Ilis attitude toward character development as a 
function of college education is expressed in the following quotation. “It 
is obvious that the development of intelligence uncontrolled by moral 
purpose becomes a danger rather than a help to the state. The old 
college had a perfectly definite idea of how character should be devel¬ 
oped; namely, through moral and particularly through religious in¬ 
struction. Denominational colleges hold the same idea today. It is 
quite impossible tu compare accurately the graduates of denominational 
and iion-denominational institutions, but their moral tone seems to 
be much the same. President Wilson said, 'Conscious cultivation of 
character produces nothing but that which makes a man intolerable to 
his fellows. Character is a by-product.' The influence of a teacher 
with high character is contagious.” 

54. Riggs, Austin F., and Terhune, William B. “The Mental 

Health of College Women.” Ment. Hygiene, 1928, Vol. 12 
No. 3, pp. 559-568. 

A review of the five-year experiment at Vassar College along lines of 
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mental-health work. Vassar has a resident psychiatrist and an ad¬ 
visory committee. 

It is impossible to estimate the results accomplished by the mental- 
health work at Vassar. Many girls have been helped over rough ex¬ 
periences, some probably have been saved from disaster, and many have 
been given knowledge and training that will help them to be more useful 
and happier citizens. 

55. Roback, A. A. “A Bibliography of Character and Personality.” 

Cambridge, Mass., Sci. Art Publishers, 1927. Pp. 340. 

An excellent bibliography covering much of the foreign literature. 
Applicable to general theory rather than specific to college problems. 

56. Robacic, A. A. "The Psychology of Character with a Survey of 

Temperament." New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 525. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive and scholarly piece of work that 
has yet appeared on the psychology of character. The author discusses 
only the strictly psychological phases of character; the ethical and 
pedagogical aspects that deal with character building are not con¬ 
sidered. About half of the book is given over to a historical survey of 
methods used throughout the ages in analyzing and classifying the 
elements of character and temperament. In part IV the author gives 
his own views. Personality is defined as the sum total of all our 
cognitive, effective, eonative and even physical tendencies. However, 
this sum total is not a simple addition but an integration. Character is 
that part of the personality which remains after the cognitive, affective 
and physical qualities have been abstracted. Character covers the 
volitional and inhibitory phases of behavior, and yet it is affected by 
temperament in a measure. The possession of character is the declara¬ 
tion that man has reached not only the reflective stage but the stage 
of control in coordination with reflection. Character, like intelligence, 
proceeds in a linear direction. 

57. Ruggles, Arthur H. “College Mental Hygiene Problems.” 

Mental Hygiene, April, 1925, Vol. 9, pp. 261-272. 

Discusses the typical problems of maladjustment found in colleges. 

58. Scott, Walter Dili.. “Letter to the Freshman of Northwestern 

University." School & Soe., 1928, Vol. 28, No. 717. Pp. 347. 
A letter of welcome and advice written to each freshman by the presi¬ 
dent of the university. 

59. Searles, Herbert Leon. "The Study of Religion in State 

Universities." Univ. of Iowa Studies in Character, 1927, Vol. 
1, No. 3. Pp. 91. 

Gives an historical approach to the cooperation between the church 
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and the state university. Surveys courses in religion given in state 
universities. Believes there is a trend in favor of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the critical study of religion in state universities. 

60. Seashore, Carl E. "Learning an<l Living in College." Iowa 

City, Univ. of Iowa Studies, Vol. 2, No. 1. Pp. 124. 

Mass production in education and the recognition of the individual are 
two of the foremost problems in education today. Mass education is 
forced upon us, and the recognition of the individual with his personal 
traits, limitations and capacities is going to be a persistent demand. 
The bool: is composed of bulletins and addresses welded around the 
central purpose, the humanizing of the educational process. 

Chapter II, "What is the College For,” is an open letter to college 
freslunen. 

Chapter III is entitled, "Who Should Go to College?” The answer 
is: “other tilings being equal, the privilege of a college education should 
be given to those who are qualified to profit by it personally and to give 
adequate returns in the form of service to society' on the basis of the 
investment.” 

In Chapter IV the author describes the use of the Iowa Placement 
Examinations. Other topics discussed arc: Freshmen Week, The Indi¬ 
vidual in the Classroom, .Sectioning on the Basis of Ability, Individuali¬ 
sation of the Laboratory, The Project Method of Individual Instruction, 
Education for Democracy and the Junior College, Honors and Awards. 

The final chapter, “An Open Letter to a College Senior,” raises the 
question of who should go on with graduate work. 

61. Secretarial Notes for the Annual Conferences of the National Asso¬ 

ciation of Deans and Advisers of Men, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 
Papers and reports given at annual meetings of this organization. 

62. Shuttlewohth, Frank F. “The Measurement of the Character 

and Environmental Factors Involved in Scholastic Success.” 
Univ. of Iowa Studies on Character, 1927, Vol. 1, No. 2. Pp. 80. 
The general problem of this study is the right adjustment of students 
to their scholastic difficulties and opportunities. The special problems 
are the construction and validation of tests of character and personality 
traits and of those environmental factors which are involved in scho¬ 
lastic achievement. Three tests were used: (1) The Assayer, an in¬ 
terest analysis device, (2) The So:lf-Rating Form, and (3) The Ques¬ 
tionnaire, a personal history form. Correlations with grade points and 
with intelligence tests are reported. 

63. Stauuijck, E. D. “Character Education in the High Schools.” 

Address to Michigan Schoolmasters in Meeting at Ann Arbor, 
April 27, 1929. 

Three general methods in use in character training: ( 1 ) direct method, 
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the giving of direct moral instruction, (2) indirect method, teach other 
things and get an indirect character residue, (3) natural or dynamic 
method. Starbuck himself favors this latter method. 

The direct method, with its month of teaching honesty and its month 
of teaching cheerfulness, bores the student and makes him resentful. 
There is also no guarantee that there is a transference into conduct. In 
fact, May and Hartshome’s work leads one to believe that there is 
rather an increase of activity in the direction of the undesirable trait. 
Moral unction is an educational bogey. 

The whole problem of character education is surrounded by walls of 
ignorance. We have to find what human values are, wliat are moral 
situations and what are the solutions. Competent authorities do not at 
present agree. 

The whole problem is tied up with objectives in education. We must 
work with the emotions. We must deepen the right attitudes on funda¬ 
mental questions. Appreciation of beauty in literature, art, and music 
must be ripened. The value of money as a symbol of the value of 
what it will buy must be built up. Religion must be made a part of 
everyday life. Teach ethics, but teach an ethics of everyday life. Text¬ 
books will have to be written to meet these needs. Existing ones are 
not satisfactory. 

64. Stoddard, George and Gustaf, Freda. “The Status of Fresh¬ 

men Week in Large Universities.” School & Soc., 1926, Vol. 24, 
No. 619, pp. 586-589. 

Discusses status of this new movement in education as it operates in 
some of the large universities. 

65. Stogdill, Zoo Leatherman. "Student Maladjustment.” Ohio 

College Assn. Bull., No. 50, pp. 456-505. 

Contains 471 titles, many of them at college level. 

66. Svmonds, Percival. “A Studiousness Questionnaire.” J. Educ. 

Psychol., 1928, Vol. 19, No. 3, pp. 152-167. 

A questionnaire with comparative high reliability has been con¬ 
structed which is diagnostic of studiousness. It correlates positively 
with estimates of studiousness and with school achievement and 
negatively with intelligence. 

67. Thompson, C. Mildred. “The Value of Mental Hygiene in the 

College.” Ment. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. II, pp. 225-240. 
Discussion by Dean of Vassar College. 

68. Thurstonk, L. L. “Attitudes Can Be Measured.” Amcr. J. 

Soc., 1928, Vol. 33, No. 4, pp. 529-554. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the problem of measuring 
opinions and attitudes and to offer a method for so doing. The theory 
of scale preparation and the method of preparing a scale are described 
in detail. 
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72. Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. "The Changing College.” Chicago, 

The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 132. 

The essays and addresses gathered in this book reflect the various 
phases of the author's experience as Dean of the College of Arts, Liter¬ 
ature and Science of the University of Chicago. The titles of the 
several chapters are as follows: 

1. The Changing College. 

2. The College Curriculum. 

3. College Teaching. 
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73. Williams, F. 15., Cami-iiell, C. M. f Meyerson, Abraham, and 

others. “Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene.” New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1925. I>p. 150. 

A Series of addresses by leaders in the mental hygiene movement. 

74. Wood, James M. “A College Curriculum for Women.” Prob¬ 

lems of College Education. Minneapolis, Minn., Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1928, pp. 369-382. 

Some seven years ago trustees of Stephen’s College authorized Dr. 
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PREFACE 


The Committee on Personnel Methods of the American 
Council on Education, after a three years’ study which 
resulted in the publication of various vocational mono¬ 
graphs, the publishing of a personality report for the colleges 
and also various educational tests—notably- modern language 
tests and mathematical tests—began to feel that a very dis¬ 
tinct; function of the Committee was the study of personal 
development, or, as it is often called, character education. 
This led a year and a half ago to the appointment of a sub¬ 
committee called tlie Committee on Personal Development. 
This committee felt that one of the first steps leading toward 
the elaboration of its work was the preparation of a bibliog¬ 
raphy covering the problem at the college level, and this 
study has led,to the publication of a classified and anno¬ 
tated bibliography'. 

The Committee realizes that character education is becom¬ 
ing increasingly popular and there is grave danger that en¬ 
thusiasm for meeting the demand for character training sys¬ 
tems will run ahead of scientific, knowledge of how to get the 
best results. This is in part due to the fact that any tech¬ 
nique for personality and character development is dependent 
upon (1) knowledge of the psychology of personality and 
character, which in turn is dependent upon the psychology 
of the emotional and volitional as well as the cognitive 
processes; in fact, the whole general field of social psychol¬ 
ogy (unfortunately, this is the most undeveloped field of 
psychology and one in which there is the least harmony 
of agreement between competent investigators), and (2) 
knowledge of the learning and teaching processes involved in 
developing personality. One recalls the extensive experi¬ 
mental work of Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman and many others 
who analyzed in great detail the processes involved in learning 
to add, subtract, spell, read, etc., before making changes in 
methods of teaching these tool subjects. Scarcely a begin¬ 
ning has been made in similar analyses to be used as foun¬ 
dations for character training programs. 
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The renaissance of character education at the college level 
is comparatively recent. For a time after the war, many 
institutions were so engrossed with the physical problems of 
mass education that they lost sight of the fact that the 
responsibility of the college extended to each individual 
student and covered a much wider sphere than intellectual 
development. For the colleges soon discovered that in¬ 
dividual differences in intellectual progress are intricately 
bound up with individual differences in emotional states. 
There are, in turn, individual differences in causes for the 
existing emotional states. Undoubtedly general causative 
as well as special causative factors exist. Diagnosis is 
dependent upon knowledge of general laws and prevalent 
deviations. 

When the colleges appreciated their increased responsi¬ 
bility, their first response was in most cases to centralize 
the humanizing function in some central unit or group of 
special officers. Witness the growth of the offices of dean of 
men and . women and personnel bureaus. But, just as in 
industry, the more recent tendency seems to be toward a 
decentralization of functions but with centralized responsi¬ 
bility. The teaching staff is coming more and more into 
the center of the picture. But the classroom instructors 
must be supplied with more information than they them¬ 
selves can gather, and with expert advice, which in some 
phases of the work nobody at present has to give. 

The present bibliography has been prepared to assist 
college administrators, faculty, alumni and other persons 
interested in surveying the recent literature on what the 
colleges are doing to bring about the more complete develop¬ 
ment of their students. For, as Dean Havvkes of Columbia 
has aptly said, “ It comes back to an appreciation on the part 
of administrators, teachers and alumni that the college resi¬ 
dence is a period of training for young men who have not 
only minds but also bodies and spirits, alive to every kind of 
fine influence." 

The one hundred and seventy-five references included in 
this bibliography are not the one hundred and seventy-five 
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best references to be found. Inclusion has been determined 
by four criteria: (1) recency of publication, 1926-1929; 
(2) an analytical or experimental approach (the so-called 
“popular" articles are not included); (3) material typical of 
a given method or field of investigation; (4) pertinency to 
problems at the college level. This fourth criterion has not 
been adhered to in those special cases where the author has 
made a contribution to general theory or methodology which is 
applicable or suggestive for college use. Notable among this 
last group are articles by Allport, Charters, May and Harts- 
home, Roback and Goodwin Watson. 



INTRODUCTION 


For the convenience of readers who desire information on 
some special phase of the general problem, an effort has been 
made to classify the references cited. Eight major topics are 
included. After each topic is a series of numbers each number 
of which refers to the correspondingly numbered citation in 
the alphabetical list of authors. 

References numbered 1 to 75 inclusive have been classified 
and annotated; references numbered 100 to 200 inclusive 
have been classified but have not been abstracted. The 
latter group of references are similar to the former and will 
assist readers who are desirous of more information on special 
topics. The writer believes that even a cursory examination 
of the extracts will acquaint the busy administrator or pro¬ 
fessor with the intricacy of problems and the variety of 
methods of attack involved in attempts to humanize edu¬ 
cation. 

1. Discussion of college problems showing need of attention 
to personality development. 

Personality is here used in the broad sense of the total 
ego, including mental, physical, moral and spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Here are to be found articles which describe existing 
conditions, and show the need for greater attention to the 
development of the total personality, especially the moral and 
spiritual phases connoted by the word character. 

(3) (7) (12) (18) (19) (39) (52) (53) (58) (60) (72) 

(106) (108) (110) (125) (128) (131) (132) (141) (153) 

(158) (174) (197) 

2. Analysis and measurement of personality and charac¬ 
ter, including attitudes, beliefs, standards. 

References on the psychology of personality and character 
as well as reports on the measurement of personality, char¬ 
acter, or special attributes of these general terms are in this 
section. This includes trait measurement. 

(1) (2) (5) (6) (9) (10) (13) (17) (19) (21) (24) (29) (31) (35) (37) 
(40) (41) (42) (43) (45) (50) (55) (56) (65) (68) (70) (73) 

(101) (102) (104) (105) (107) (111) (117) (121) (126) (129) (130) 
(133) (136) (145) (149) (150) (151) (156) (162) (165) (168) 
(173) (176) (188) (195) 
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3. Analysis and measurement of certain hereditary and 
environmental influences. 

References here include reports on the influence of socio¬ 
economic status, part-time work, extra-curricular activities, 
fraternity, dormitory and other residence conditions. 

(! !) (17) (20) (St) (1)2) 

(103) (112) (116) (121) (1-16) (147) (156) (160) ( 164) (167) (179) 
(187) 

4. Analysis and measurement of use of time and methods of 
study. 

(8) (34) (IK) (49) (06) 

(108) (122) (123) (183) (199) 

5. Description and evaluation of the work of certain ad¬ 
ministrative research and service, units. 

The work of the offices of dean of men and dean of women, 
personnel bureaus, personnel research bureaus, and guidance 
offices is here described. 

(7) (16) (IS) (31) (32) (33) (3o) (87) (38) (46) (54) (57) (61) (64) 
(67) (78) (75) 

(10") (UK) (134) (140) (144) (152) (161) (169) (1 70) (172) (175) 
1177) (178) (184) (1.85) (186) (191) (192) (194) (196) (108) 

6 . Description and evaluation of certain changes in cur¬ 
ricular and methods of teaching. 

References are cited for articles which report changes in 
curricula or methods of teaching when such changes have 
had as their purpose the more effective development, other 
than purely mental, of individual students or groups of 
students having a common problem. Experiments in sec¬ 
tioning and in supplementary training of probationers, 
tutorial systems, honors and orientation courses are classified 
under this heading. 

(1<>) (11) (22) (23) (25) (26) (28) (30) (32) (39) (47) (49) (.59) (60) 

(74) 1118) (115) (119) (124) (.125) ( 120 ) (127) (128) (135) 

(113) (151) (153) (154) (157) (159) (163) (171) (180) (190) (193) 

(198) (200) 

7. Methods of character training. 

In this section are to be found suggested programs and 
critiques of methods of character education. 
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(4) (15) (27) (29) (44) (63) (71) 

(106) (114) (120) (138) (139) (142) (148) (155) (164) (181) (182) 
(189) (200) 

8. Bibliographies. 

Bibliographies are grouped together, and include both 
bibliographies on personal development and on the special 
topics listed above. 

(1) (41) (43) (55) (65) 

(100) (166) (1S5) (191) (195) (199) 



LIST OF PERIODICALS AND PLACE OF 
PUBLICATION 

Since it is desirable in the bibliography proper to use ab¬ 
breviations of titles of periodicals, a list of the abbreviations 
has been prepared together with the complete titles of the 
journals and their places of publication. Endeavor has also 
been made to give notices of changes in names of periodicals 
or cessation of publication. 

Atner. Ecmt. Rev. American Economic Review (q.). 450 Ahnaip St., 

M martl.n, Win. 

Amir. J. Soeiol. American Journal of Sociology (bi-mo.). University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Amir. j. Psychol. American Journal of Psychology (q.) Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Atner. Phys. Ethic. Rev. American Physical Education Review (tno.). 
American Physical Education Association, G. Highland Station, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Arch. Psychol. Archives of Psychology (irreg.). Archives of Psy¬ 
chology, 515 West, ll6t.li St., New York City, 

Bull. Amur. Assn. Univ. Professors. Bulletin of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Professors (mo.). The American Association 
of University Professors, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Bull, of Purdue Univ, Bulletin of Purdue University. Lafayette, 
Indiana, 

California Quarterly of Secondary Education (q.). The California 
Society of Secondary Education, 216.1 Center Street, Berkeley, 
California. 

Dartmouth Alumni Mag. Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. Dartmouth 
College, Ilanovcr, N. H. 

Kdne. Administration & Supervision. Educational Administration & 
Supervision (tno.). Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Education. Education (mo.). The Palmer Co., 120 Boylstou St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kdne. Rec. '1 he Educational Record (q.). The American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Kdne. Rec. Supplements. The Educational Record Supplements. 

Tin; American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Genetic Psychol. Monog. Genetic Psychology Monographs (mo.). 

Clark University^ Press, Worcester, Mass. 

Indus. Psychol. Industrial Psychology (mo.). Donald A. Laird, 
Editor, Hamilton, N. Y. (discontinued.) 
j. Abn. & Soc. Psychol. The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol¬ 
ogy (q.). Boyd Printing and Publishing Co., 372-374 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. (Formerly The Journal of Abnormal Psychology.) 

9 
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J. Appl. Psychol., Journal of Applied Psychology (bimo.). Waverly 
Press, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

J. Delinq. Journal of Delinquency (bi-mo.). California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, Whittier, Calif. (Changed to Journal of 
Juvenile Research (q.). California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Whittier, Calif.) 

J. Educ. Psychol. Journal of Education Psychology (mo.). Warwick 
& York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

J. Ed. Res. Journal of Educational Research (mo.). Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

J. Eng. Educ. Journal of Engineering Education (mo.). The Society 
lor the Promotion of Engineering Education, Lancaster, Pa. 

J. Nat. Educ. Assn. The Journal of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion (mo.). National Education Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Ment. Hygiene. Mental Hygiene (q.). The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., 372-374 Broadeay, Albany, N. Y. 

National Society for Study of Education Yearbook. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

Ohio College Assn. Bull. Ohio College Association Bulletin. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Personnel J. The Personnel Journal (bi-mo.). The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. (Formerly The Journal of Personnel 
Research.) 

Psychol. Bull. Psychological Bulletin (mo.). Psychological Review 
Co., Princeton, N. J. 

Rclig. Educ. Religious Education (mo.). Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 308 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Reprint and Circular Series of the National Research Council (irreg.). 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

School & Soc. School and Society (w.). Science Press, Garrison, 
N. Y. 

Secretarial Notes for the Annual Conference of the National Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Men (annual). Published by the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Social Forces. Social Forces (q.). The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. C. Contrib. to Educ. Teachers College Contributions to Education 
(irreg.). Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

T. C. Record. Teachers College Record (mo.). Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Univ. of Buffalo Studies. University of Buffalo Studies. University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Univ. of California Publications in Educ. University of California 
Publications in Education. Berkeley, Calif. 
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Univ. of Chicago Mag. University of Chicago Magazine (mo.). 
too 1 ) Sloan St.. Crawfordsvillc, Ind. 

Univ. of Iowa Studies in Character. University of Iowa Studies in 
Character (irreg.). University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Univ. of Pittsburg!) Bui!. University of Pittsburgh Bulletin. Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

U. S. Bureau of Education Bull. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin. 

!J, K. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Yearbook of the National Association of Deans of Women (annual). 
Published by the Association, 16.14 Eye St., Washington, D. C. 



CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Au.i'oitr, Gordon W. "Concepts of Trait and Personality.” 

Psychol. Bull., 1927, Vol. 24, pp. 284-293. 

A critical bibliography of current concepts of “trait" and "person¬ 
ality.” 

2. Anderson, Alice, and Dvorak, Beatrice. "Differences Between 

College Students and Their Elders in Standards of Conduct. J, 

Abn. & Soc. Psychol,, 1928, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 286-292. 

The aim of the present study ivas (1) to discover on which of four 
standards college students most frequently claimed to base their con¬ 
duct and (2) to determine whether the standard most frequently chosen 
differed for grandparents, parents and youth. 

The investigators devised a multiple-choice questionnaire of IS be¬ 
havior situations to each of which four choices of answer wore given, 

(1) dealt with situations according to right-wrong standard; 

(2) dealt with situations according to precedence or intelligent 
judgment; 

(3) dealt with situations according to public opinion; 

(4) dealt with situations according to aesthetic standard. 

The questionnaire was given to S groups; college students, parents, 
grandparents, university professors and social workers. 

Conclusions: (1) College students differ from parents and grand¬ 
parents in the standards on which they base their conduct, in that they 
prefer the standards of precedence and aesthetics to that of right and 
wrong. 

(2) The greatest differences in standards of conduct occur between 
age groups rather than between sex groups. 

(3) All groups tend to eschew the standard of public opinion. 

(4) Since they make precedence and aesthetics their standards for 
rationalizing their conduct, college students probably could be appealed 
to on the basis of these standards far more effectively than on the 
standard of right and wrong. 

3, Angell, Robert C. “The Campus." New York, Appleton, 1928. 

Pp. 239. 

An impressionistic picture of undergraduate life on the campus of 
the University of Michigan based upon the observations of the author as 
an undergraduate and as a teacher. He finds evidence of general and 
progressive disorganization of undergraduate life with interest and 
enthusiasm centered around athletics and campus activities at the 
expense of scholarship. There is also a general indifference to religion 
and spiritual ideals. 

12 
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1, Amman, J. M., anil jaeons, J. A. “Tlie Significance of Present 
Trends in the Character Education Movement." Relig. Educ., 
PL’S, Vol. 25, No. a, pp. 210-25.?. 

Character education represents the “latest wave" of interest in 
educai.ii>rial theory and practice. There is scarcely a significant ele¬ 
mentary or secondrtry school (not to mention the colleges and universi¬ 
ties) which is not making some attempt to improve its methods of 
character formation. Religious and eleemosynary organizations are 
doing likewise. Yet many fundamental problems are unsolved such as: 

(1) Definitions of major terms such as morals, character, ideals, 
att it tuies, etc. 

(2) Theories of character development. 

(,?) Methods of teaching. 

Various theories are discussed along with a brief critique. 

5. Bain, R. “Religious Attitudes of College Students." Amor. J. 

Sue,, 1 ‘*27, Vol. 32, pp. 7o2 770. 

Investigator submitted seventeen questions on religious topics to 200 
college students. He found much more liberal attitudes than Leuba 
found with similar questions in 10Hi. 

6. Bird, Charles. "The Detection of Cheating in Objective Exami¬ 

nations." .School Sue., 1027, Vol. 2.5, No. 6.15, pp. 261-262. 

Shows how cheating in objective examinations may be detected. A 
student who secures information surreptitiously from another paper is 
seldom capable of discriminat ing right, from wrong answers in an objec¬ 
tive examination. There is not at present available any method of 
determining the number of right answers which result from cheating, but 
one can tell whether the identical wrong answers in two papers exceed a 
number which is possible by chance. An excessively large number of 
identical errors in two papers yields the incriminating evidence. If the 
proctors have noted carefully which student has shown indications of 
cheating, such as looking at another paper, and if the number of identical 
errors in the two papers exceeds a chance value, we can correctly assign 
responsibility for the discrepancy. Case studies are given which illus¬ 
trate this procedure and show how disciplinary action followed without 
the instructor ever being considered as a factor in the situation. 

1. Blake, Maiirllk IJ. Guidance for College Women. A Survey and 
a Program for Personnel Work in Higher Education. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 285. 

Emphasizes the need for assisting students to make progress in their 
educational and vocational careers. Describes the organization and 
work of the better organized personnel departments. 
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S. Book, W. F. “How to Succeed in College.” Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, 1927, Pp. 192. 

A report o£ the results obtained from a questionnaire sent to over 
3,000 students in the University of Indiana. Items investigated cover: 

1. How they spent total available time. 

2. Number that regularly attend church and how often. 

3. Amount of time spent profitably and amount wasted. 

4. Amount of time spent in study. 

5. Amount of time devoted to recitation and laboratory work. 

6. Amount of time given to outside work. 

7. Amount of time given to exercise and recreation. 

8. Amount of time given to sleep. 

9. Amount of time devoted to meals. 

9. Bowden, A. 0. “A Study of the Personality of Student Leaders in 

Colleges in the United States.” J. Abn, & Soe. Psychol., 1926, 
Vol. 21, pp. 149-160. 

Data for this paper were obtained from the study of the presidents 
of the student body or student councils of some 40 American colleges and 
universities operating student government. Personality profiles were 
made by a method similar to that used by Allport and described in his 
“Social Psychology." Graphs show that leaders are of the extroverted 
expansive social type. Most of them also have splendid insight and 
good judgment. 

10. Briggs, T. H. “Praise and Censure as Incentives.” School & 

Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 671, pp. 596-598. 

An experiment with 300 graduate students in a course at Teachers' 
College, Columbia. Results agree with Laird’s findings at 'Wyoming, 
The evidence from both studies is convincing that commendation, 
praise and encouragement are incentives superior to censure, ridicule, 
threats and punishment. 

11. Brooks, Robert C. “Reading for Honors at Swarthmore.” A 

Record of the First Five Years 1922-1927. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1927. Pp, 196. 

Describes the Swarthmore plan, its purpose, inception, operation, 
success and probable changes in organization. Students for honors are 
admitted at beginning of the Junior year. Selection is made not on the 
basis of grades alone, but rather demonstrated ability in a considerable 
number of courses leading to the field of honors study. About 10 per 
cent of applicants are rejected. Once admitted, the student faces two 
years of work in a broad field of interrelated subjects. Honors students 
are free during Junior and Senior years from attending regular classes, 
from taking all course examinations, and from all paraphernalia of 
credit hours. They must, however, attend the two weekly meetings of 
their group. Each seminar group is composed of five to six students. 
These weekly meetings last two hours. Written papers prepared by 
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members: of the I’ruiip are n ail and discussed. Most of the honor 
student's time is spent in rending. Rending lists include, whenever 
possible, classics and original documents rather than textbooks. 

Examinations are made lay outside professors at the end of Uvo years' 
work. Knelt honors student, writes from 8 to 12 three-hour papers 
which are trailed to outside examiners. Three or four days after com¬ 
pletion of written examination the examiners come to Swarthmore to 
conduct final orals. Candidates spend about two hours in private 
conference with each examiner. Final rating of students is then made, 
as first, second, third, or passed without honors. 

The honors program is an experiment in self-education. It is an 
endeavor to spot and develop excellence. It assumes that exceptional 
ability and industry will in America or elsewhere respond to exceptional 
opportunity. The .author believes that the experiment lias been en¬ 
couragingly successful. The: honors system has considerably lengthened 
the average work-day, and yet the honors students go into athletics 
and other extra-curricula activities. The alumni favor the plan. 
The genera! good-will of the institution has not been marred by feelings 
of scholastic superiority or inferiority complexes. 

12. Itiiirrox, Hsm -t DiAYrtr. ".Education in a Democratic World." 

Chicago: Tile University of Chicago Press. Pp. 165. 

A compilation of addresses made by the late President Burton of 
Chicago University. 

"The discovery and dissemination of the truth in every realm, the 
training of men in openness of mind and the love of truth, the inculca¬ 
tion of right, ideals, the development of personalities capable of the 
largest participation in the gtrod of life and the largest service to society— 
this is the four-fold task of a university." 

There are no more important questions facing us as a democratic 
nation than these: How can we include in the process of education the 
factors that make effectively for the production of sound character? 
But. who has discovered how to develop sound moral character? Is 
character produced by the inculcation of moral maxims or by enforce¬ 
ment of religious sanctions or by the training of the hands? 

13. Champun, Cakkom. n. “The Preferred College Professor.” 

School & Soe., 1928, Vbl. 27, No. 685, pp. 175—177. 

Describes an experiment performed at Penn State College to deter¬ 
mine t he qualit ies of professors considered superior in the eyes of stu¬ 
dents. These qualities were: 

1. Being a good fellow in and out of class. 

2. An authority in the knowledge of his subject. 

3. A congenial companion. 

4. An expert in the work of teaching others. 

5. Exceptional ability in self-expression. 

6. Just, impartial and sympathetic. 
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7. Reasonable always. 

8. Eager to assist individual students. 

9. Appreciative of the student viewpoint. 

10. Profound understanding of human nature in general. 

11. Possessing a good name in the community. 

12. Making a good appearance in public. 

13. Sincere interest in personal problems of students. 

14. Known to be respectable in private life. 

15. Tolerant towards opinions of colleagues and students. 

16. Capable of intellectual growth. 

14. Chapin, F. Stuart. "Extra Curricular Activities at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota." Minneapolis, The University of Minne¬ 
sota Press, 1929. Pp. 140. 

The study was originally undertaken with the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the educational and social values of student extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties at the University of Minnesota. It soon became apparent that the 
first task was that of making a comprehensive survey of the great 
variety of student activities. Since no objective or generally accepted 
method of measuring the educational and social values of any formal 
academic subject has yet been devised, it is evident that measurement of 
the values to be derived from such vastly more complex forms of social 
behavior as extra-curricular activities is of extreme difficulty. In the 
absence of an adequate technique, the committee had to content itself 
with making as thoroughgoing a survey of the subject as was possible. 
General conclusions: 

1. Senior college students arc more active than Junior College stu¬ 
dents ; women are more active than men and the period of greatest con¬ 
centration of activity is in the senior year. 

2. The more active a student leader is in campus activities the more 
intensive becomes his activity in them. 

3. It is apparent that students may take part actively in extra¬ 
curricular affairs without great sacrifice to academic standing. The 
active women show a higher honor point ratio than the inactive women. 
Men show no difference in academic achievement as between active 
and inactive groups. 

4. In general, the active group show a more substantial carry over 
to adult activity (as alumni) in each specific type than the less active 
group. It seems probable that the greater activity of Senior College 
students previously noted is not wholly the result of academic survival 
but is in some measure an indication of social ability or the acquisition 
by experience and training of participating habits as well as in part due 
to the greater opportunities for activity in the Senior College. 

5. The results of the various attempts to analyze the returns gathered 
in this comprehensive survey hang together with remarkable cogency 
and all seem to point to the fact that social and educational values 
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inhering in and accruing from extra-curricular acl.ivit.ifs serve a real 
function in developing Hint serai/ h;! Hi\[au e which has long been recog¬ 
nized in "tlu' great society” as tin allrilMito of vast importance. 

This volume contains an extensive classified and annotated bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

15. Charters, IV. W. "The Teaching of Ideals." New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1‘07. Pp. 572. 

Tliis bool: was written primarily to meet the needs of elementary 
school teachers, lint the technique used in trail, analysis, as well as 
the method described for collecting material and organising a curriculum 
for teaching ideals, warrants its inclusion in this bibliography. Character 
is used to apply to the most, fundamental of the traits of personality. 
Eighteen rules are laid down for a teaching program. 

11 1. By consensus of opinion or otherwise, the faculty of the school 
should first, decide upon a small list of fundamental trait.*; around which 
instruction should be centered. If t.lic student;; arc mature, their co¬ 
operation should be secured in selecting the list. 

“2. When the ideals have been selected, the situations to which each 
trait conspicuously applies should be listed by a committee of teachers. 
Slid) committees arc i|uit.e capable of compiling the lists, but without 
the assistance of the teachers they cannot, be utilised. 

Preferably the typical trait actions recognized as applying to each 
situation should be compiled. It is comparatively easy to make a list of 
courteous actions in a variety of .situations. In the case, however, of 
certain other ideals which have less definite forms of conduct it. may 
prove inadvisable to prepare such a list. 

"4. Stories and pictures illustrating these forms of action should be 
selected from literature, history, and other sources, for use in the school 
system. 

"5. Suggestions for plays and games which illustrate ideals should 
be included in the curriculum. 

"(i. The material obtained Ivy applying the five preceding principles 
should be classified by grades. Each teacher should have definite in¬ 
formation in printed form concerning the ideals, situations and materials 
upon which she is expected to place major emphasis. The teachers in 
other grader, are expected to give incidental instruction in such ideals 
as the occasion rises. 

"7. Each subject of the course of study arid each extra-curricular 
activity should be examined to determine what ideals are to he stressed 
in connection with thorn. For each subject the list should not be made 
too long lest extensity of attention handicap intensity of emphasis. 

"S. The foregoing principles deal with the printed curriculum. The 
complete course of study should include supplementary material drawn 
from personal incidents and from school and community situations. 
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This material which obviously cannot be printed becomes a fluent and 
dependable medium of instruction which is naturally added to the 
published curriculum by the teacher in the presence of ill's classes. 

“ 9 . when we proceed to consider methods of teaching, it is apparent 
that: a favorable feeling for each ideal must be developed in order to 
give it vitality as an incentive to appropriate trait actions. 

“ 10. Both direct and indirect instruction should be given, but the 
chief reliance should be placed upon the indirect method. 

" 11 . Suggestion and example should be used continually. 

"12. Reasoning, argument and discussion in connection with prob¬ 
lems of conduct should be utilized. Contrasting cases furnish con¬ 
vincing arguments. 

“13. Rewards and penalties should be given a fundamental place 
in instruction because the children need the reinforcement of both. 
Rewards as well as punishment should be subtly fitted to student 
peculiarities. 

" 14. The conduct assignment is the keystone to the arch of instruc¬ 
tion. Unless ideals are worked over into actions, instruction is in¬ 
effective. 

11 15. As far as advisable, appropriate forms of conduct should be 
made habitual, 

“ 16. Traits should be measured where measurement is practicable. 

“ 17. Ideals should be generalized with a view to integrating the per¬ 
sonalities of children, and the children should be taught the technique of 
applying principles of conduct to new situations. 

" 18. In all work upon ideals it is imperative that the active interest of 
the children should be fostered by the use of the foregoing methods.” 

16. Clakk, IS. L. “Value of Student Interviews." Personnel J., 

1927, Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 2U4-207. 

Data accumulated at Northwestern University indicate that inter¬ 
viewers can bo considerably in error in judging factors for which tangi¬ 
ble predictive data are available. Evidence points to the necessity of 
taking into consideration the influence of the interviewer in evaluating 
material obtained by this method. 

17. Ckavvfoim), A. B. "Incentives to Study. A Survey of Student 

Opinion.” New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929, Pp. 194. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate certain factors 
seemingly related to Yale students' incentives and motivation toward 
academic work, in the hope of arriving at conclusions bearing on the 
larger problem of the effectiveness of higher education. The specific 
questions raised were: 

1. What measurable factors significantly affect the quality of stu¬ 
dents’ classroom work? 
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2. To what extent is the influence of cuch factors dependent upon 
variations in students' motivation? 

Are there demonstrable differences among students, in both ca¬ 
pacity and effort, and, if so, what is their relative significance? 

•I. Do differences in students’ effort and motivation tend to be gen¬ 
erally associated with certain other recognizable factors such as family 
influences, financial handicaps or advantages, students' aims in cornin'* 
to college, their intended occupation, or degree of orientation toward 
life purpose? 

5. Can any such objective factors as those just named be utilized as 
possible indications of relatively high degree of incentive and motiva¬ 
tion ? 

(i. How many colleges practically consider such factors as an aid j n 
■selection of .students for admission? 

7. What, is the relation of purposive academic motivation to tin; value 
derived by students from their education? 

S. May students perhaps be motivated in sonic degree indirectly 
toward their academic records? 

9. llmv do extra-curricular activities affect student motivation and 
their academic records? 

10. How do students' own estimates as to the value of elective v 
required courses of study compare, and do these opinions suggest any 
further means of increasing academic motivation? 

Conclusions: 

1. The most important influence upon academic grades of the ones 
investigated, namely (1) ability, (2) experience and study habits (3) 
external factors, (4) incentives, was found to be that of potential 
scholastic ability. 

2. Experience and study habits have not been analyzed quantitatively 
and the authors have had to assume that differences in these respects 
and also in health and physique are distributed at random among the 
groups studied. 

.1. Analysis of the external factors has suggested that (I) degree of 
orientation, (2) economic status, (3) professional aims or background 
and (■!) purpose in aiming to college, exercise in the order named' 
significant influences upon students’ academic records. Comparison of 
correlations between mental ratings and grades for students differen¬ 
tiated in these respects suggests furthermore that these factors nny 
largely prove effective because each expresses, in its own respective 
way, variations in academic motivation. 

4. Tims we are forced, after quantitative analyses of wholly objective 
data, to the perhaps disturbing and certainly paradoxical admission 
that students, at least in Yale, appear to do somewhat better work be 
cause of the secondary spirit of extra-curriculum affairs than thpv 
otherwise would accomplish. The primary and natural incentive 
offered by the course of study alone is evidently insufficient. 
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1R, Dkekman, Henry .1. “The Orientation of College Freshmen.” 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1H25. Pp. 162. 

In part 1. tin; author describes a number of problems the freshman 
meets. 

In part 2. lie reviews the literature and gives in detail methods used in 
various institutions to meet the freshman’s needs. 

In part .1, he gives a plan for the organization of guidance service. 
Contains an excellent bibliography of the literature previous to 1926 
on college problems. 

19. KmvAitns, U. II., Aktmak, J. M., and Fisher, Galen. “Under¬ 
graduates.” A Study of Morale in Twenty-Three American 
Colleges and Universities. New York, Doubleday Doran & 
Co., 1928. I'p. .166. 

This study was undertaken by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research upon the suggestion of tile. Association of American Colleges. 
Twenty-three colleges and universities scattered in fifteen states were 
visited by the investigators. The method adopted was to arrange for 
interviews in each of tins schools visited with persons likely to be well 
informed regarding various aspects of the local student life and thought. 
In all, more than 1,100 such interviews were held—with students, 
faculty members, administrators, religious workers, athletic directors 
and others. The testimony so gathered was recorded by the inquirers 
as soon after the interviews as possible and lias been supplemented 
by, and interpreted in the light of the experience and knowledge of the 
authors. The available documentary material has been freely drawn 
upon where it seemed desirable. The data so gathered have been 
discussed under the following chapter headings: 

1. Environment. 

2. Student groupings. 

.1. Extra-curricular activities. 

•1. Athletics and physical education. 

5. The relations of men and women. 

6. Student, government and honor systems. 

7. Senior responses to questions on moral and religious practices and 
beliefs. 

8. Religious provisions and agencies. 

9. The faculty. 

.10, Administration. 

20, Eumcil, Alvin C. “The Relation of Achievement between 
College Fraternity and Non-fraternity Groups." School & Soc., 
1927, Vol. 26, No. 672, pp. 625-630. 

An extensive investigation made at the University of Maine over an 
eleven-year period leads the author to conclude that an essential 
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difference \va" not f.itmii to xi I between the marks of the fraternity 
iind non-fraternity nun. Sine 1 .' 1 this (net is derived from such a com¬ 
prehensive set of figures es.t.eivliiy: ovo.r such a long-time period, it at. 
least suggests that a fraternity environment at tin.: University of Maine 
does in>t affect the scholastic achievement of the average college student. 

21. Fenton, Norman'. ‘‘An Objective Study of Student Honesty 
During Examinations.” School K; Soc., 1927, Vol. 2b, No. 663, 
pp. 341-344. 

The institution (Ohio University) did not have an honor system. 
Three students, trustworthy and interested, cooperated in the experi¬ 
ment. hi order to find out what student:, would do win n given a partial 
or total opportunity to cheat in examinations, the following three 
mutations tvere set up. 

Situation l.~ -The instructor sat: in tile room and read a hool;, glancing 
around hut little during the lest. 

Situation 2.—The instructor remained in his office out of sight, but; 
students had no assurance; that lie might not. enter at any moment. 

Situation 3.—-After giving out the questions, the instructor told the 
class he had an errand at. the library, spoke of the fact that, as college 
students, many of them about to he teacher:;, he believed they could be 
trusted and placed them upon their honor, exacting, however, no prom¬ 
ises from them. He then walked across the campus to the library. He 
could be seen en route from the classroom windows. 

The student assistants noted the cheating being done. 

Results: 

1. 63 per cent of the group studied actually cheated in one or more of 
the experimental situations. 

2. When the instructor was in the room and not especially observant, 
31 per cent cheated; when he was in an adjoining room 39 per cent 
cheated; when across campus, 45 per cent. 

3. There is a significant positive relationship between honesty in 
these examinations and scores made on the Otis Self-Ad ministering 
Test of Mental Ability. Scores are highest for those who did not 
cheat. 

4. The positive relationship between honesty while taking examina¬ 
tions and success in the course is rather marked. Cheating evidently 
seems to be in part the expression of a felt need. 

The author believes that, until we are willing to provide specific 
training in honesty in examination situations beginning in the primary 
grades, we will not be justified in expecting honesty among students. 

22. Fitts, Charles Tabor, and Swift, Fletcher H. “The Con¬ 
struction of Orientation Courses for College Freshmen.” Univ. 
of California Publications in Educ., 1928, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 145- 
250. 

The present study (1) traces the historical development of orientation 
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om-Kc:; in institutions of higher learning in the United States, (2) shows 
the present major types of such courses, (3) aiul in the light of the history 
of the movement formulates the major problems involved in the con¬ 
struction of orientation courses, especially as viewed from the stand¬ 
point of aims, content, organization, administration and supervision, 

23. (iiit.iiNl-:, Edward B. “The Relative Effectiveness of Lecture and 
Individual Readings ns Methods of College Teaching.” Genetic 
Psychol. Itlonog., 1928, Vol. 4, No. 6, pp. 463-532. 

I n recent years there has been a strong tendency on the part of curricu¬ 
lum multi rs to increase tire proportion of time spent by certain college 
students in following more or less supervised individual reading and at 
the same time to reduce the proportion of time spent in classroom 
lectures. 

An effort was made at the University of Michigan to measure the 
relative effect iveness of those two methods in a beginning course in 
Psychology. In two groups of college men of nearly equal ability (about 
123 men in each), no significant, differences were found between the 
average score of those who heard a lecture and those who read practically 
the same material for themselves under similar classroom conditions as 
shown by immediate test. The highest quarter on the mental test 
tended to do slightly better after the reading than after the lecture. 
The opposite was true of the poorest quarter on the mental test. Among 
the two midmost quarters on the mental test the two methods of presen¬ 
tation were about equally effective. 

For delayed tests the lectures were somewhat superior, in spite of the 
fact that the lectures could be greatly improved. Here again the 
tendency for the best students to do better from their own reading than 
from the lecture justifies to a certain extent the practice of sectioning 
students according to their own ability and adjusting the type of presen¬ 
tation to the student. 

21. Guthrie, If. R. “Measuring Student Opinion of Teachers." 
School & Sot:., 1027 , Vol. 25, No. 032, pp. 175-176. 

Judgments on over one hundred teachers were obtained from 800 
students at the University of Washington. Front 5 to 126 judgments 
were gotten for each teacher. Results show that there is considerable 
agreement among student!! concerning the ability of their teachers and 
student opinion is comparatively stable from one year to the next. 
The author was templed to make the generalization that seriousness, 
clarity, definiteness and authority were valued more highly by the 
freshmen and that wide information, originality and honor were more 
appreciated by seniors. 

25. Hadley, Laurence. A Report, on the Progress of a Study of 
Sophomores on Probation for Scholastic Failure. Bull, of 
Purdue Univ,, April, 1927. Pp. 22. 

The author desired to evaluate the effectiveness of an advisory 
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relation between ;in inI' iv..‘i ll member of ’he uni vomit y facility and 
twenty mv- ii. 1 -y<;ir nun who wove f .11 probation fur failure to puss a 
minimum of 1 wolve renu t. ’■ h'.ui). Careful eu.\e histories were kept. 
Although no exact measim. incut cmiM be made, lint writer hit that 
approximately one-third of the group were helped by the adviser. 

26. Uam,, Anxoi.n B. “Improving the Teaching at University of 

Oregon.” School & Sue., I')28, Vol. 27, Mo. 6S5, pp, 15.5-I.S7. 
Describes the rather rigorous program to improve teaching being 
put into force at the University of Oregon. The president is assembling 
the following items of information for file in his office. 

1. A personal history record of the "Who's Who” type for each to; ichor. 

2. A set of till examination que:;ti"ny. 

.5. A statement of objectives in giving: * .1 ■ '1 1 course. 

■1. A qut ..tiemnnire to students as to what, they get out. of each 
course. 

5. Commit tec reports on the following items: 

(a) Tests and examinations. 

( h) Lecture systems. 

(e) Objectives. 

( 1 /) Case method ni teaching. 

(e) Controlled experiment! . 

27. Hautuh, \V. A. "The College and It, Technique for Character 

Building.” Uelig. Kune., 10 ’<*, Vol, 24, No. 5, pp. 263-272, 
Methods most in use are: 

1. Courses in religion for credit. 

2. College spirit. 

College spirit is an institution’s total environmental condition, and 
there is no more powerful character building technique than this 
erroneously depreciated atmosphere which so noticeably differentiates 
colleges from each other. 

3. The college official personnel—trustees, president, faculty, etc. 

4. Extra-curricular activities. 

5. Administratively maintained activities. Student faculty com¬ 
mittees on chapel services, forums, concerts, etc. 

6. Educational guidance—personnel departments. 

7. Laboratory techniques—the Antioch plan. 

28. H,\ nit ini .ton. M. S. “The Problem of Mental Hygiene Courses 

for the College Student." Meat. Hygiene, l')27, Vol. 11, pp. 
536-541. 

Favors the giving of such courses and in his own course uses Burn¬ 
ham's “The Normal .Mind” as a text. 

29. Haktshobne, Hugh, and May, Mark A. “Studies in the Nature 

of Character. Studies in Deceit." New York, The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 306. 

A scholarly investigation undertaken by Teachers College, Columbia, 
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at (he request of the Institute of Social and Religions Research. The 
( spi rimenta! work lias been done with grade school children, but many 
of the tim-.hmenf al conclusions evil! likely hold true for adolescents and 
students of college age. General conclusions reported after very careful 
quantitative analyses are: 

1. That one form of deceit or another is definitely' associated with 
such facts as dullness, retardation, school grade emotional instability, 
socio-economic handicaps, cultural limitations, certain national, racial 
and religious groupings, suggestibility of a certain type, frequent attend¬ 
ance at motion pictures and poor deportment at school, 

2. That deception runs in families in about the same way as intelli¬ 
gence, eye color or height. This does not prove, of course, that decep¬ 
tion is inherited, hut only that certain things are found together. 
Deception also goes by gangs and classrooms. A pupil resembles his 
friends in his tendency to deceive. 

3. Where relations between teachers and pupils are characterized by 
an atmosphere of cooperation and good-will, there is less deception, and 
to this effort the general morale of the school and classroom also con¬ 
tributes. On the other hand, attendance at Sunday School or member¬ 
ship in at least two organizations which aim to teach honesty does not 
seem to change behavior in this regard, and in some instances there is 
evidence that it makes children less rather than more honest. 

4. Honesty appears to be a congeries of specialized acts which are 
closely tied up with particular features of the situation in which decep¬ 
tion is a possibility, and is apparently not greatly dependent on any 
general ideal or trait of honesty. Motives for cheating, lying and steal¬ 
ing are highly complex and are specialized just as are the acts of decep¬ 
tion. The most common extraneous motive is the desire to do well in 
class. 

5. Deceit as a social problem can probably best be tackled by con¬ 
trolling tlie child’s major experiences in such a way as to make decep¬ 
tion unnecessary and by building up a series of behavior habits charac¬ 
terized by integrity of performance and intelligent group cognizance of 
the social significance of honor. As an individual problem, honest 
conduct is just: one aspect of the total character of the child and has no 
real significance for his moral welfare apart from its relation to his self- 
organization. 

51). Hawkes, Herbert E. “Curriculum Revision at Columbia Col¬ 
lege." Keltic. Rev., 1 Of 1 ), Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 29-39. 

A comprehensive survey supplemented by an extensive statistical 
study demonstrated that, although many students at Columbia Col¬ 
lege were devoting themselves to a thorough and carefully wrought out 
program of work, altogether too large a number were content to take a 
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good in i iim.in war foil*>vvt.-<1 by what amount; t * three sophomore 
vtars consisting kuyrlv of elementary work. This investigation, el ay: 
with several other.;, leal the faculty to ay rev that a new curriculum was in 
order. The new curriculum r«Wj;ni/os the fact that there are three 
types of students each of which is worthy of the doyree: 

t. The student, who is looking forward to a professional school and 
who is pointing his e ntire college course toward a ! iruad and comprehen¬ 
sive preparation for a life of professional usefulness. 

2. The student who is by temperament and ambition a scholar, and 
for whom the most effective college course is the one which gives him the 
opportunity to go far toward the bottom of sonic field of scholarly 
interest. 

3. The man whose best educational development is not obtained 
through research work or even through "search,” work of the kind 
encouraged by seminars and intensive attention to the cultivation of a 
narrow field. 

The administrative device which lias been adopted automatically 
to take care of these various types of students consists in the. require¬ 
ment for the degree of sixty so-called maturity point.:;. 

The solution of flic problems of the first two college years hinges upon 
the organization of a program permitting the student, to make a. wide 
survey of various fields of intellectual interest. To this end it is neces¬ 
sary that these years should offer material in various fields which will 
simultaneously provide a sound and broad basis for future scholarly 
work in any field which the student will select, and a sufficient survey 
and orientation in these various fields for the individual who does not 
int end to pursue them further. A further evidence of the desire of. the 
faculty to treat subjects of study rather than narrow departmental 
fields is evident in the authorization of so-called reading courses. Courses 
will be given jointly by two or more instructors in different depart¬ 
ments to a small number of students of high grade. Such courses will 
meet informally as discussion groups. 

Another experiment authorized is the giving of a few lecture courses 
which will normally occupy two hours a week and will afford half credit 
toward the degree on the understanding that attendance only is required. 
One of l ire particular advantages of such a course is for the junior or 
senior who wishes to gain a rich but rapid survey of some other field 
either related to his own nr in contrast with it. 

The faculty also appointed a committee who would have in their 
hands the administration of achievement tests on the basis of which 
properly qualified students might be excused from the various require¬ 
ments for the degree. Requirements waived in this manner would not 
count as point credits toward the degree, but would merely relieve the 
student of the necessity of sitting through a course in which he was 
alrle to demonstrate his competency and thus permit him to pass on to 
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work of more difficult and advanced character. There is no question 
that tire revision of the curriculum here outlined will greatly enrich the 
cultural value of the college course. This, however, does not tell the 
whole story. We want the college not merely to be one which com¬ 
mands the respect of its students and staff, but we want to inspire their 
affections. This comes back to an appreciation on the part of adminis¬ 
trators, teachers and alumni that the college residence is a period of 
training for young men who have not only minds but also bodies and 
spirits, alive to every kind of fine influence. 

31. HorKiNS, L. B. "Personnel Procedure in Education.” Educ. 

Rec, Supplement 1926, No. 3. Pp. 96. 

Records the observations and conclusions resulting from visits made 
by the author to fourteen institutions of higher learning. The purpose 
of these visits was to talk with those who were directly concerned with 
the various efforts to bring the college into closer individual touch with 
its students and to gain a knowledge of the administrative point of 
view and procedure relating to these efforts. 

32. Hudelson, Earle (Editor). “Problems of College Education. 

Studies in Administration, Student Personnel, Curriculum and 
Instruction.” Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. Pp. 449. 

The widespread request for the stenographic report of the proceedings 
of the Institute on the Problem of College Education held at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota July 5-17, 1927, led to the publication of this 
volume of addresses. The book is divided into three major sections: 
(1) administration, (2) student personnel, (3) curriculum and instruc¬ 
tion. 

Particularly important contributions to character development are 
found in the following papers: 

Blanton, Smiley. "Mental Hygiene for College Students," pp. 302-307. 
Blitz, Ann E. "The Control of Student Life,” pp. 340-350. 

Wood, James M. “A College Curriculum lor Women," pp. 369-382. 
Cowling, Donald J, “The Future of the Liberal Arts College," pp. 
382-402. 

Paterson, Donald B. "A Program for Student Counselling," pp. 264- 
286. 

33. Jones, Jane Louise. “A Personnel Study of Women Deans in 

Colleges and Universities.” T. C. Contrib. to Educ., 1928, No. 
326. Pp. 135. 

Gives functions and duties of Deans of Women. Has an excellent 
bibliography of problems handled. 

34. Jones, Lonzo, and Ruch, G. M. "Achievement as Affected by 

Amount of Time Spent in Study," National Society for Study 
of Education Yearbook, 1927-1928, pp. 131-134. 

An investigation made at the University of Iowa shows that inferior 
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students study somewhat more hours, but that the slight increase in 
duration of study does not compensate at all for lack of ability, 

35. Katz, Daniel. "Student Opinion at Syracuse.” Personnel J., 

1928, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 103-110. 

The purpose of this investigation, called the “Syracuse University 
Reaction Study,” was to discover particular attitudes, feelings, and 
problems common to many students and the distribution and signifi¬ 
cance of these factors in college life. Material was gathered by means 
of questionnaires answered by 90 per cent of the student body. The 
following topics were included: 

1. Reasons for coining to college. 

2. Rating of college activities. 

3. Methods of instruction. 

4. Academic freedom. 

5. Attitudes toward scholarship. 

6 . Attitudes on cribbing. 

7. Adequacy and fairness of grading. 

8 . Sex segregation tendencies. 

9. Co-education. 

10. Religious activities. 

11. Nature of belief in the Deity. 

12. Fraternities. 

13. Student self-government. 

14. Compulsory military training. 

Present report is a preliminary one. A complete account with a 
detailed treatment of results will bo published by the School of Citizen¬ 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 

36. ICerns, Harry N. “The Experiences of a Mental Hygienist in a 

University." Ment. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. 11, pp. 489-495. 

The author invited students to conferences on personal problems. 
Causes of disturbance were: frank mental disorders, 45 per cent, scho¬ 
lastic difficulties, 25 per cent, sex problem, 15 per cent, personality 
problems, 15 per cent. 

37. Laird, Donald A. “Case Studies in Mental Problems of Later 

Adolescence, with Special Reference to Mental Hygiene of 
College Students.” Mcnt. Hygiene Reprint No, 184. 

‘ 1 Difficult mental adaptions are very common among college students. 
They are the result of understandable mechanisms and are amenable 
to a rational treatment.” 

38. Little, C. C. “Freshmen Week." School & Soc., 1926, Vol. 

24, No. 625, pp. 765-766. 

Describes purposes and methods as conceived by its originator. 
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39. Lowell, A. Lawrence. College Education, School & Soc., 

1927, Vol. 25, No. 631, pp. 139-142. 

Describes the Harvard system of a general final examination covering 
the whole of subject which the student selects at the end of his fresh¬ 
man year and the tutorial system which assists the student in mastering 
the subject. Looked at from its effect upon the pupil, the purpose of the 
tutor is to help the student to educate himself through an extensive 
knowledge of his chosen subject. 

40. Manry, James C. "World Citizenship.” University of Iowa 

Studies in Character, 1927, Vol. 1, No. 1. Pp. 67. 

This piece of research furnishes a body of substantial proof that 
travel, contact with students from different sections of the country and 
orientation courses do further international-mindedness. A quantita¬ 
tive method is used. 

41. Manson, Grace E. "A Bibliography of The Analysis and 

Measurement of Human Personality up to 1926.” Reprint and 
Circular Series of the National Research Council 1926, No. 72. 
Pp. 59. 

A classified bibliography of the experimental work done on the analy¬ 
sis and measurement of human personality previous to 1926. 

42. Marvin, A. D. "Dishonesty in the American SchooLand Its 

Causes." Education, 1924, Vol. 44, pp. 290-298, 

Report of a study made at the summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin. The questionnaire method was used and opinions gathered 
from about 100 students as to the prevalence and reasons for cheating. 

43. May, Mark A., Hartshorne, Hugh, and Welty, Ruth. "Per¬ 

sonality and Character Tests.” Psychol. Bull, 1927, Vol. 24, 
pp. 418-436; 1926, Vol. 25, pp. 422-443. 

Covers the literature on personality and character measurement. Is 
kept up to date and published each year in the July issue of the Psy¬ 
chological Bulletin. 

44. May, Mark A. “What Science Offers on Character Education." 

Relig. Educ., 1928, Vol. 23, No. 6, pp. 566-583. 

"Character education is just now in grave danger of getting ahead of 
science. A sound and scientific character education is sure to come, 
but it will not come suddenly. Great educational changes are the 
results of years of careful study and laborious research.” 

An excellent article—should be read in detail. It stresses theory of 
character, measurement and training. The three major theories of 
character are: 

1. The two-factor theory of Spearman and Webb, that there is in 
character a general character factor and many specific factors. 
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2. The group factor theory, that character is a matter of unified 
traits. It seems to imply that, if an individual possesses the trait of 
honesty, he will act honestly in most situations. 

3. The third is the doctrine of specificity of conduct, that all conduct 
is a function of the total situation and is highly specific. 

45. Miller, George F. "An Experimental Test of Intellectual 

Honesty." School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 679, pp. 852-854. 

Describes an experiment performed at the University of Oklahoma. 
Marks on scored examination papers were raised or lowered by the 
professor. Students were then told to compare marks with the scor¬ 
ing key and, if they did not get the same total score as the one on the 
paper, to put the changed totals at the top in a circle. 

The results point to a certain lack of the particular kind of honesty 
investigated. In Group A, of the thirteen students who saw that their 
marks were too high, only one made a correction. In Group B the 
corresponding numbers were 12 and 7. 

46. Morrison, Angus W. “A Further Discussion of College Mental 

Hygiene.” Ment. Hygiene, 1928, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 48-54. 

“It is encouraging to note that mental hygiene in colleges and 
universities has advanced rapidly in the last five years. In 1927, at a 
meeting of college mental hygienists, twenty-one psychiatrists were 
present, including three from preparatory schools.” 

There are no definite statistics available as to what percentage of the 
faculty or student body as a whole have emotional difficulties. How¬ 
ever, Ruggles, Williams, Blanton and others have emphasized the fact 
that the definite problems of adjustment are much larger than generally 
supposed. 

The success of mental hygiene work will depend not only upon the 
spirit in which it is carried on and the experience of those in charge, but 
also upon the cooperation of the various departments of the college or 
university. 

47. Munko, George W, “Selected Sections at Double Pace." Bull. 

of Purdue Univ., Nov., 1926. Pp. 20. 

Selective sectioning for double pace work on a scholarship basis 
seems to present the following desirable features as shown by a three- 
year experiment with a quantitative analysis of results. 

1. It is popular with the students. 

2. It advances the able student toward graduation, making it pos¬ 
sible for him to take additional work later in his course, thus frequently 
counting toward an advanced degree. 

3. The double pace makes spoon feeding impossible, assuring that 
the able student really studies the subject. 

4. The able student works nearer capacity and so develops habits of 
industry rather than idleness. 
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5. The able student being well pleased, the tradition goes out that a 
good scholastic record is a real asset and the whole student body is 
stimulated to better scholarship. 

6. The mediocre student separated from his accustomed crutch 
is unable to make as good a showing alone as he previously has 
made with constant assistance. His development of technique is dis¬ 
tinctly reduced, but compensating for this is the fact that the mastery 
he does acquire is the result of his own efforts, 

48. Pressey, Luella Cole. “The Permanent Effects of Training in 

Methods of Study on College Success.” School & Soc., Vol. 
78, No. 718. Pp. 403. 

The results of a study made at Ohio State University lead the author 
to conclude that: 

1. It is not worth while to train students below the 25 percentile in 
intelligence. 

2. Students who have enough initial ability are benefited by training 
in methods of study. 

49. Pressey, S. L., and others. "Research Adventures in University 

Teaching.” Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. 152. 

This volume is composed of reports on eighteen investigations of col¬ 
lege problems. Section one contains five papers on "Problems of 
Study"; section two, three papers on "Certain Problems of Curricular 
Adjustment”; section three, three reports on “Problems of Emotional 
and Characteriological Development”; section four, three reports on 
“Problems of Previous Preparation;” section five, four reports on 
"Problems of Teaching.” 

Section three is most closely allied to our topic. 

50. Reed, E. F. “Does the Individual Tend to Consistently be a 

Progressive or a Conservative?” Social Forces, 1926, Vol. 5, 
pp. 49-52. 

Uses a questionnaire similar to Moore's. He finds that college stu¬ 
dents arc not consistently radical or conservative, but rather mixtures, 
radical on some topics, conservatives on others. 

51. Remmers, H. II. “A Diagnostic and Remedial Study of Poten¬ 

tially and Actually Failing Students at Purdue University.” 
Bull, of Purdue Univ., May, 1928. Pp. 164. 

The major portions of the report are given over to case studies which 
consider: 

1. Physical fitness. 

2. Intellectual fitness. 

3. Emotional, Temperamental, social fitness. 

4. Motor capacities. 
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5. Study methods. 

6. Placements. 

Notations arc given as to how each case was handled. 

52. Report of the Student Committee of Seventeen. Bulletin of Pur¬ 

due University. Studies in Higher Education VI. Lafayette, 
Indiana, Dec., 1926. 

A petition was sent to the president in December, 1925, requesting 
that a group of senior students be permitted to “make a study of the 
existing curricula, the quality of instruction and the present situation as 
to student activities and student government . . A committee of 
seventeen students was appointed. In the final report their attitude to¬ 
ward character development was expressed as follows: 

“The purposes of Purdue from student viewpoint are: 

“1. to develop character 

“2. to train the student to think 

“3. to help the student to orient himself in the world in which he lives 

“4. to awaken him intellectually. 

"We believe, then, that each instructor and each head of a depart¬ 
ment should scrutinize carefully each course under his care and the 
method of administering it with a view of discovering how the charac¬ 
ter's of the students involved are affected. The first question should be: 
What are the character developing qualities of my courses?" 

53. Richardson, Leon B. “A Study of the Liberal College.” A 

Report to the President of Dartmouth College. Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 1924. Pp. 3S2. 

The author visited a number of colleges and universities in both this 
country and abroad. His attitude toward character development as a 
function of college education is expressed in the following quotation. ' ‘ It 
is obvious that the development of intelligence uncontrolled by moral 
purpose becomes a danger rather than a help to the state. The old 
college had a perfectly definite idea of how character should be devel¬ 
oped; namely, through moral and particularly through religious in¬ 
struction. Denominational colleges hold the same idea today. It is 
quite impossible to compare accurately the graduates of denominational 
and non-denominational institutions, but their moral tone seems to 
bo much the same. President Wilson said, ‘Conscious cultivation of 
character produces nothing but that which makes a man intolerable to 
his fellows. Character is a by-product.’ The influence of a teacher 
with high character is contagious.” 

54. Riggs, Austin F., and Teuhune, William B. “The Mental 

Health of College Women.” Ment. Hygiene, 192S, Vol. 12, 
No. 3, pp. 559-568. 

A review of the five-year experiment at Vassar College along lines of 
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mental-health work. Vassal' has a resident psychiatrist and an ad¬ 
visory committee. 

It is impossible to estimate the results accomplished by the mental- 
health work at Vassar. Many girls have been helped over rough ex¬ 
periences, some probably have been saved from disaster, and many have 
been given knowledge and training that will help them to be more useful 
and happier citizens. 

55. Roback, A. A. “A Bibliography of Character and Personality.” 

Cambridge, Mass., Sci. Art Publishers, 1927. Pp. 340. 

An excellent bibliography covering much of the foreign literature. 
Applicable to general theory rather than specific to college problems. 

56. Roback, A. A, “The Psychology of Character with a Survey of 

Temperament." New York, Harcourt Brace & Co,, 1927. 
Pp. 525. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive and scholarly piece of work that 
has yet appeared on the psychology of character. The author discusses 
only the strictly psychological phases of character; the ethical and 
pedagogical aspects that deal with character building are not con¬ 
sidered. About half of the book is given over to a historical survey of 
methods used throughout the ages in analyzing and classifying the 
elements of character and temperament. In part IV the author gives 
his own views. Personality is defined as the sum total of all our 
cognitive, effective, conative and even physical tendencies. However, 
this sum total is not a simple addition but an integration. Character is 
that part of the personality which remains after the cognitive, affective 
and physical qualities have been abstracted. Character covers the 
volitional and inhibitory phases of behavior, and yet it is affected by 
temperament in a measure. The possession of character is the declara¬ 
tion that man has reached not only the reflective stage but the stage 
of control in coordination with reflection. Character, like intelligence, 
proceeds in a linear direction. 

57. Ruggles, Arthur H. “College Mental Hygiene Problems.” 

Mental Hygiene, April, 1925, Vol, 9, pp. 261-272. 

Discusses the typical problems of maladjustment found in colleges. 

58. Scott, Walter Dii.l. “Letter to the Freshman of Northwestern 

University.” School & Soc., 1928, Vol. 28, No. 717. Pp. 347. 
A letter of welcome and advice written to each freshman by the presi¬ 
dent of the university. 

59. Searles, Herbert Leon. “The Study of Religion in State 

Universities.” Univ. of Iowa Studies in Character, 1927, Vol. 
1, No. 3. Pp. 91. 

Gives an historical approach to the cooperation between the church 
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and the state university. Surveys courses in religion given in state 
universities. Believes there is a trend in favor of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the critical study of religion in state universities. 

60. Seashore, Carl E. “Learning and Living in College.” Iowa 

City, Univ. of Iowa Studies, Vol. 2, No. 1. Pp. 12*1. 

Mass production in education and the recognition of the individual are 
two of the foremost problems in education today. Mass education is 
forced upon us, and the recognition of the individual with his personal 
traits, limitations and capacities is going to be a persistent demand. 
The book is composed of bulletins and addresses welded around the 
central purpose, the humanizing of the educational process. 

Chapter II, “What is the College For,” is an open letter to college 
freshmen. 

Chapter III is entitled, “Who Should Go to College?” The answer 
is: "other things being equal, the privilege of a college education should 
be given to those who are. qualified to profit by it personally and to give 
adequate returns in the form of service to society on the basis of the 
investment." 

In Chapter IV the author describes the use of the Iowa Placement 
Examinations. Other topics discussed are: Freshmen Week, The Indi¬ 
vidual in the Classroom, Sectioning on the Basis of Ability, Individuali¬ 
zation of the Laboratory, The Project Method of Individual Instruction, 
Education for Democracy and the Junior College, Honors and Awards. 

The final chapter, "An Open Letter to a College Senior,” raises the 
question of who should go on with graduate work. 

61. Secretarial Notes for the Annual Conferences of the National Asso¬ 

ciation of Deans and Advisers of Men, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 

Papers and reports given at annual meetings of this organization. 

62. SnuTTLEWOETH, Frank F. "The Measurement of the Character 

and Environmental Factors Involved in Scholastic Success." 

Univ. of Iowa Studies on Character, 1927, Vol. 1, No. 2. Pp. 80. 

The general problem of this study is the right adjustment of students 
to their scholastic difficulties and opportunities. The special problems 
are the construction and validation of tests of character and personality 
traits and of those environmental factors which are involved in scho¬ 
lastic achievement. Three tests were used: (1) The Assayer, an in¬ 
terest analysis device, (2) The Self-Rating Form, and (3) The Ques¬ 
tionnaire, a personal history form. Correlations with grade points and 
with intelligence tests are reported. 

63. Starbuck, E. D. "Character Education in the High Schools.” 

Address to Michigan Schoolmasters in Meeting at Ann Arbor, 

April 27, 1929. 

Three general methods in use in character training: (1) direct method, 
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00. Unsigned. "The Honor Plan at Cornell University.” School & 
Soc., 1027, Vol. 26, No. 609, pp. 515-516. 

The faculty anil students recommend that all academic work he 
conducted on the assumption of general honor and good behavior. For 
the legislat ion of the plan there is to be a joint committee of twelve mem¬ 
bers, six students and six facility members. 

70. Washdown, M, I'., and others. "The Moore Tests of Radical 

and Conservative Temperaments." Arner. J. Psychol., 1927, 
Vol. 38, pp. .119-452. 

Using the Moore Questionnaire for determining radical or conserva¬ 
tive temperaments, Washburn found Vassal- women about as radical as 
Moore found the Yale and Dartmouth men. Moore's conclusions, as 
found in J. Aim. & Soc. Psychol., 1925, pp. 251-244, were not confirmed. 

71. Watson, Goopwin B. “Virtues Versus Virtue." School & Soc., 

1927, Vol. 26, No. 652, pp. 286-290. 

Challenges the value of method of character education built around 
traits, virtues and ideals. Behavior must be studied not as a manifes¬ 
tation of a certain moral trait, but as related to particular causes in a 
givenlscUmg. Doubts if the direct attack upon had trails and endeavor 
tojnculcate good ones is a fruitful procedure. 

72. Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. "The Changing College." Chicago, 

The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 1,42. 

The essays and addresses gathered in this book reflect the various 
phases of the author’s experience as Dean of the College of Arts, Liter¬ 
ature and Science of the University of Chicago. The titles of the 
several chapters are as follows: 

1. 'The Changing College. 

2. The College Curriculum. 

,3. College Teaching, 

4. Who Shall Co to College? 

5. An Incident in Freshman Registration. 

6 . Freshman Week. 

7. Faculty-Student Cooperation. 

8 . The College Bookstore. 

9. Intercollegiate Football. 

73. Williams, F. E., Campbell, C. M., Meyeksok, Abraham, and 

others. "Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene.” New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1925. Pp. 150. 

A Series of addresses by leaders in lire mental hygiene movement. 

74. Wool*, James M. "A College Curriculum for Women." Prob¬ 

lems of College Education. Minneapolis, Minn., Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1928, pp. 369-382. 

Some seven years ago trustees of Stephen’s College authorised Dr. 
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75, Yearbook of the National Association of Dean:; of V.\»»:*-n, 192ft, 
193.7, 192, S, 1929. 

Contains papers and reports given at the annual meeting;; at the 
association. 
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The Thirteenth Annual Meeting 

T HE regular annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education was held in the building of the National 
Research Council at Washington, D. C., on Friday 
and Saturday, May 9 and 10, 1930. The registration showed 
that there were in attendance delegates from seventeen con¬ 
stituent members, thirty-five institutional members and five 
associate members. 

The significance of the meeting may be appreciated by 
reading the addresses printed herewith. These show that 
the past year has been one of outstanding importance to 
American educational development. The Report of the 
Director explains more fully why this is so. 

Dr. Suzzallo’s address on the work of the National Advi¬ 
sory Committee on Education tells of the progress that has 
been made in analyzing federal relations to the school system 
as a basis for devising plans for their improvement. In this 
study attention was first directed to isolating the factors 
that vitally affect the development of the people on whom 
the federal activities operate. Having determined how the 
federal law actually affects the people on whom it works, it 
is a relatively easy matter to locate difficulties and to find 
ways of eliminating them. By following this procedure the 
National Advisory Committee on Education will be able to 
present its report within a few months. 

The digests of a number of the conferences which the 
National Advisory Committee on Education has held have 
already been printed in Educational Record for April, 
1930. These contain the more significant evidence on which 
the Committee is basing its recommendations. They show 
unanimity in the conviction that the Federal Government 
does not devote enough attention to information and research 
service in the field of education. A strong and unanimous 
plea for strengthening federal activities in this direction will 
therefore undoubtedly be made. 

The Chairman’s Address, printed herewith, tells of another 
event that has an important bearing on the development of 
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increased information and research service in the Federal 
Government. This is the grant of the Rosenwald Fund to 
support the overhead expenses of the Committee on Prob¬ 
lems and Plans in Education, Functioning under this Coun¬ 
cil, this committee is charged with the responsibility of defin¬ 
ing the areas in the field of education where fundamental 
investigation and research are needed to improve the whole 
educational program. The Council is assured that careful 
attention will he paid to recommendations from this com¬ 
mittee for grants in aid of such fundamental educational 
investigation. 

This establishment of a central planning office for educa¬ 
tional research in this Council, where its activities are under 
control of the institutions themselves, is an important correl¬ 
ative to the increase of research activities in the Federal 
Government. Experience indicates that the most fruitful 
results of research and intellectual guidance are secured 
when federal agencies cooperate with voluntary agencies in 
the same field. This matter was discussed at the meeting. 
The foundation now seems to be laid for the evolution of such 
a pair of cooperating research institutions in the field of 
education. 

The addresses of Secretary Wilbur, Dr. John C. Merriam 
and Professor Edward H. Reisner shed further light on 
other particular phases of national organization and volun¬ 
tary cooperation. 

Dr. David A. Robertson reported on the work of the Com¬ 
mittee on Personnel Methods. The grant of $60,000 given 
to this committee by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., three years 
ago has expired. The Committee is preparing a complete 
report on its activities during this period. Since the Annual 
Meeting the General Education Board at its meeting on May 
22nd made a grant of $500,000 to support the test making 
and test calibrating activities of this committee for the next 
ten years. 

Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd, on behalf of the George 
Washington Bi-Centennial Commission, presented an invi¬ 
tation to the Council to cooperate in the celebration in 1932 
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of the 200th anniversary of the birth of our first President. 
The Council accepted this invitation and authorized the 
Executive Committee to take such steps as may seem proper 
to foster the Bi-Centennial program. 

The reports of the Executive Committee and the Treasurer 
show that the year has been a prosperous and fruitful one 
for the Council. The Director’s Budget, printed herewith, 
was approved, and the Director authorized to make expen¬ 
ditures in accordance therewith. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

Chairman: Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
representing the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

First Vice-Chairman: Rufus A. Lyman, University of 
Nebraska, representing American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

Second Vice-Chairman: H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Con¬ 
gress, representing American Library Association. 

Secretary: Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washing¬ 
ton University, representing Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, and 
the American Association of University Professors. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

New members of Executive Committee (three-year term): 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, representing 
the Association of American Colleges, The Institute of 
International Education and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges; Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of America, representing the National Catholic Educa¬ 
tional Association. 



The National Advisory Committee 
On Education* 

F OR the first time in our history there has been con¬ 
stituted, under the auspices of the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government, a National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education. In April, 1929, President Hoover, 
with the active cooperation of Secretary Wilbur, appointed 
a nation-wide committee to consider the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's activities in the field of education, and to recommend 
the principles and the policies which should control their 
determination and their execution. 

On this nation-wide committee, now consisting of fifty- 
two members, there is represented every divergent point of 
view upon the large public questions concerning education 
now before the Federal Government, the educational pro¬ 
fession, and the public. Its membership has been recruited 
from the major organizations, agencies, and movements 
which have had a continuous interest in the development of 
American educational policy. 

The committee proceeded to consider the problems before 
it, without financial aid, each member bearing his own ex¬ 
penses. It soon became apparent that without financial 
resources it would be impossible for the committee to make 
the extensive findings as to facts necessary to its delibera¬ 
tions. In November, 1929, Julius Rosenwald, through the 
Rosenwald Fund, offered, through President Hoover and 
Secretary Wilbur, to place at the disposal of the committee 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars to facilitate its 
work. With this fund available the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee proceeded to enlist the cooperation of government 
officers, educators, and others necessary in determining the 
operations and effects of the Federal Government's activities 
in the field of education. 

The educational activities of the Government, taken in 
the broad sense, are exceedingly numerous, and they are 

* An address delivered by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, before The American 
Council on Education, May 9, 1930, 
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widely distributed throughout the ten administrative depart¬ 
ments of the Federal Government and its various indepen¬ 
dent establishments. One is struck by the diversity found 
in every aspect of educational operation, a diversity clearly 
as much due to lack of policy and coordination as to the 
various educational ends being served. They range from 
research and the general dissemination of useful knowledge 
in most of the units of the Government to the highly con¬ 
centrated administration of the acts for cooperative voca¬ 
tional education in the state schools by a Federal Board 
independent of the ten departments of the Federal Admin¬ 
istration. 

These varied activities may, for purposes of simplicity of 
presentation, be grouped under six heads. 

1. There is use of science and education for the improved 
functioning of the personnel engaged in the operation of the 
Federal Government itself. The Civil Service sets stand¬ 
ards and examines for admission to the administrative serv¬ 
ices of the government, determining types of training in 
schools not within the government establishments. The 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard maintain 
schools for the training of officers and enlisted men. The 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Standards 
maintain a limited amount of graduate instruction for the 
training of its own personnel, on a voluntaristic basis, with 
sanction but without financial aid. 

Such activities are little questioned. It seems to be a 
generally accepted doctrine that improvement of govern¬ 
mental functioning through better selection and training of 
personnel and through researches and investigations which 
analyze the problems and redirect the technique and methods 
of the Government toward higher effectiveness is a highly 
desirable aid to government administration. Outside the 
Civil Service Commission, which is slowly but constantly 
improving its functions and its methods under expert guid¬ 
ance, there is scarcely a government-wide policy in operation. 
Research and investigation are widely distributed within 
the governmental units, and an inclusive policy may soon 
result from expanding practice. But there are many func¬ 
tions of the Government being executed by bureaus, divi- 
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sions, and sections of the Government without a spirit of 
inquiry or a scientific staff to direct them, or without any 
use of educational methods for the further training in serv¬ 
ice of their functionaries. 

2. There is the maintenance of schools and other educa¬ 
tional facilities for the various political territories, communi¬ 
ties, groups, or peoples, more or less directly or indirectly 
under the political control of the Federal Government. 
Here one may mention (a) the more or less autonomous 
school systems maintained for the District of Columbia and 
(b) the territories of Alaska and Hawaii; (c) the school sys¬ 
tems maintained under the local governments of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, Porto Rico and the Canal Zone under the aegis 
of the War Department; ( d ) the educational facilities pro¬ 
vided for the communities under the naval establishments 
in the Virgin Islands, Samoa, Guam, and minor stations; 
(e) the educational activities, past and present, of the tem¬ 
porary American cooperative administrations of such terri¬ 
tories as San Domingo, Haiti, Nicaragua; (/) the direct 
educational care provided for indigenous peoples, such as 
the Indians of Continental America and the Indians and 
Esquimaux of Alaska. 

That the Federal Government has an obligation to provide 
a suitable educational system in every one of these six groups 
is not subject to doubt. If the nation maintains some form 
of political responsibility for these peoples, it is likewise 
responsible for their social welfare, of which education is a 
considerable part. Here the Government has the legal right 
to support, control, manage, and supervise schools and other 
agencies of education to that degree which is consonant with 
its own national aims and the welfare of the people concerned, 
two factors which need not be antithetical under the demo¬ 
cratic spirit manifest in our people. 

In a common sense way the Federal Government has been 
wise to an unexpected degree in granting local autonomy and 
delegating authority in the management of schools in these 
vastly differing situations. With considerable success, it 
has groped for the right adjustment and learned much from 
experience. But it can scarcely be said that it has had an 
inclusive policy with an adequate theory of adjustment to 
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conditions and needs so widely divergent. The Federal 
Government has had no continuous and adequate facilities 
within its own organization for providing the fundamental 
information, and the appraisals of similar experiences within 
and without our national sphere, nor does it possess the 
scientifically trained personnel to assist it in these important 
but very diverse educational enterprises. Such agencies as 
it employs are scattered and uncoordinated even when each 
is effective in a specialized way. It does well enough to 
copy the existing American schools for citizens of our own 
kind in the District of Columbia and for the white popula¬ 
tion of Alaska, but the differentiated needs of all the other 
situations call for educational statesmanship of a high order 
not always provided. The War Department, the naval and 
marine organizations, may be necessary choices and may or 
may not be convenient choices in the government and 
management of people, cultures, and levels different from 
our own, but when the educational aspects of civil adminis¬ 
tration are involved they should have the expert educational 
aid of an agency of the government well organized and 
staffed to assist them in the administration and supervision 
of the education required. 

That this has not been the case is plain. Some striking 
contrasts between the management of Indian education in 
the Continental United States and that in the Territory of 
Alaska is another index of the frailty of the government in 
failing to provide an inclusive agency or cooperation of 
agencies in dealing with similar problems. 

3. There is the service of the Federal Government through 
scientific research and investigation, and the dissemination 
of knowledge which is performed in the interest of the gen¬ 
eral welfare of the people of the United States. It has largely 
developed from the need of research and of an informed 
public opinion in performing the administrative duties of the 
government. But the useful by-products of the earlier 
policy have clearly demonstrated that the scientific services 
of the Government are invaluable for the general social 
welfare, and that the Federal Government, operating over 
the whole United States, can meet a need that the individual 
states cannot. The research and information services of 



the various bureaus—the Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, and 
of many other divisions of the departments and independent 
establishments of the sort, are ample illustrations of this type 
of commendable activity. 

That there is considerable duplication and a marked lack 
of cooperation and coordination in working on common or 
related problems is quite apparent. It raises one of the 
largest problems—that of the allocation of functions and the 
organization of personnel by the Federal Government. It 
is unnecessary, perhaps, for me to recall the constant diffi¬ 
culties that inevitably arise when organization on a subject 
basis for scientific purposes is not identical with organi¬ 
zation on a functional basis for practical purposes. In 
the better performance of educational activities, this du¬ 
plication, conflict, and lack of coordination and coopera¬ 
tion present the National Committee with one of its most 
difficult problems. Fortunately, there are trends and experi¬ 
ments in cooperation and coordination clearly observable 
here and there in governmental operations, and these suggest 
most promising modes of improvement. 

In this connection there rises to attention once more an 
old issue. The superior facilities for both scientific investi¬ 
gation and humanistic study assembled at Washington, by 
virtue of its being a national as well as governmental center, 
offer opportunities for scholarship not to be found elsewhere. 
These facilities include not only the government laboratories 
and cultural establishments but all the other important fa¬ 
cilities of foundations, learned societies, and private libra¬ 
ries located in the national capital. Their presence here 
offers an opportunity for advanced study and investigation 
which are not and cannot be duplicated in the states. The 
facilities are not organized for availability and convenient 
use. The Government, proceeding alone, cannot organize 
them for scholarly use, as only part of the facilities are govern¬ 
ment-controlled. But the Government has the obligation to 
make its own large contribution to some still larger and more 
inclusive cooperative enterprise which shall open up, to the 
use of recognized and responsible scholars and advanced 
research students under their supervision, all the scientific 
and scholarly assets of the District of Columbia. 
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A National University under the control of the Federal 
Government seems less promising as an adequate organiza¬ 
tion than it did many years ago, so greatly have the other 
and private facilities increased in the District of Columbia. 

The remaining educational activities of the Federal 
Government are all concerned with some form of federal 
cooperation with the states in the conduct of local education. 
Some are of long standing, well established, and largely 
acceptable to the American people. Others are recent inno¬ 
vations, subject to much criticism, and have not yet been 
accepted as more than an experimental effort in new political 
and social policy. Because of the different relations which 
each of these policies assumes to the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of the constitutional and wise relations of the states and 
the Federal Government in the matter of local education, 
each of these activities involving a different policy should be 
presented by itself. 

4. There is the long established policy of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment which gives to the states or its institutions a portion 
of the federal wealth, either in lands or monies, for the sup¬ 
port of education in the states, whether for endowment or 
operation. The policy originated in the pre-constitutional 
period of our national government and has been more or less 
continuous. In its beginnings, and for a considerable period 
of time thereafter, such appropriations were mere financial 
contributions to the states for general educational purposes. 
They were not mere gifts in the ordinary sense, but grants 
in aid expressive of the national stake and interest in the 
education of the American people. It was a way of insuring 
that the established institutions of American civilization 
should follow the pioneers into the new lands in which they 
settled. 

Few conditions were imposed, and these largely related to 
accounting and reporting so as to make possible a simple and 
reasonably certain certification that the federal monies had 
been used for the general puiposes of the acts of appropria¬ 
tion. No attempt was made to control the type of educa¬ 
tion or supervise the educative processes. Such direction, 
following the then well-accepted practice, was left to the 
community. 

This policy of financial aid to education in the states rests 
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on no specific provision of the Federal Constitution placing 
on the central government responsibility for the support of 
education. Education is not mentioned in the constitution 
and would seem to be one of the powers reserved to the states. 
The policy is pursued under the “general welfare” clause 
and the right of congress to dispose of the property of the 
Government. In the light of some of the policies later 
adopted through which the federal authority has established, 
by indirection, a certain degree of control over several aspects 
of education in the states, this distinction needs to be remem¬ 
bered. 

5. There was superimposed, upon the older policy of 
federal financial assistance without federal control, another 
policy of utilizing such financial assistance as a means of 
stimulating special types of education within the states. 
In a pronounced way this new use of financial aid began with 
the establishment in each state of a college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, through the first Morrill Act of 1862. 
Subsequent acts stimulated through the agency of these 
colleges the development, through experiment stations, of 
research bearing on agricultural and rural life, and of rural 
extension conducted through county agents. The subse¬ 
quent Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 stimulated vocational 
educational courses in the local high schools. 

Thus there was added, to the policy of financial aid to the 
states for more or less general education purposes, the aim of 
stimulating specific types of education: (1) instruction and 
research for agriculture on the higher educational level, (2) 
rural instruction of the out-school or extension type for the 
rural population of all ages, and (3) vocational training in 
agriculture, home economics, trades and industries for the 
students of secondary or high schools. 

This attitude of the Federal Government marks the as¬ 
sumption of initiative in determining what studies shall be 
added on three out of four of the important levels of educa¬ 
tion, the field of elementary education alone being omitted. 
This initiative had previously been left to the states. 

The national welfare, as then perceived, doubtless stimu¬ 
lated this new relation of the central government to the 
states. Food problems had become urgent during the Civil 
War, and the stimulation of greater agricultural production 
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was at the period a matter of great national concern. Resist¬ 
ance to the method employed was weakened by the fact 
that southern representation in Congress, long the pro¬ 
ponents of states’ rights, was not present, and the party in 
complete control was distinctly nationalistic. Thus an acute 
economic situation propelled, and an abnormal political 
situation permitted, the assumption of a new policy by the 
Federal Government. 

The fact remains that this added policy of stimulating new 
educational activities in the states through financial aid to 
special types of instruction has been enacted into law with 
increasing frequency ever since. The pattern had been set, 
and it was copied with increasing frequency with passing 
years. 

The full effects of tins federal program are not to be mea¬ 
sured merely by what has been accomplished in these several 
educational fields. In each case the movement had already 
been started on the experimental initiative of some of the 
states. How far it would have spread is a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. Federal stimulation spread the movement to every 
state almost at once and subsequently induced the rapid 
spread of other types of training with the same completeness 
and rapidity. 

Nor is the educational effect, however desirable, the sole 
measure of such a governmental policy. It may be achieved 
only by affecting more fundamental considerations which lie 
deep-seated in the social and political spirit and methods of 
a democratic people. These larger consequences must be 
taken into account. The situation must be seen as a whole 
and results appraised as of the long run. Those that seek a 
particularistic end in a hurry for immediate reform are not 
always thoughtful of wider considerations and the far future 
of out national life. 

6. Again, there was superimposed upon or intertwined 
with the two last mentioned policies of financial assistance 
and federal stimulation of new types of instruction, another 
and more revolutionary policy, that of indirect control and 
supervision of the program of specific education stimulated in 
the states accepting aid. B eginning with the Smith-Lever Act 
for agriculture and rural extension in 1914, there was a very 
considerable enlargement of indirect management and super- 
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vision of State Educational activities. In the Smith-Hughes 
Act for vocational training in the high schools, in 1917, the 
federal agencies finally embark upon a policy of indirect but, 
in fact, real determination of the teaching methods and pro¬ 
cedures in several fields of education conducted within the 
states. Should the Federal Government enter the field of 
state education on the elementary level as it is constantly 
being importuned to do and in more subjects in the second¬ 
ary, higher and extension levels, it may be proper to ask, 
"Whither are we drifting?” Looking far ahead, what are 
to be the consequences for our social, political, and educa¬ 
tional life? 

Furthermore, the federal agency tends, through its ever 
potential power of veto of any or all state plans in the feder¬ 
ally aided fields of education, to control not only the monies 
invested by the Federal Government, but also monies in¬ 
vested by the state governments, for our recent laws require 
that the states shall match the financial contribution of the 
central government, and that such state monies must be 
spent in the same manner as the federal funds. This applies 
not merely to an equal amount which is the usual minimum, 
but in fact of operation to all the amounts contributed by 
the state, its political subdivisions, and local voluntary 
agencies. Thus the Federal Government in its educational 
cooperations can and does determine, more or less specifi¬ 
cally, the use of monies appropriated by the states. 

It is not my place, here or now, to interpret the results of 
these recent experiences, to make a prognosis, to suggest 
constructive policies. I merely wish to call your attention 
to some important facts, queries, and issues with which the 
National Committee has been confronted in the course of 
its conferences with committees of national educational and 
other organizations, and its contact with educational officers 
and citizens registering their observations and opinions from 
the far-flung local communities which constitute the United 
States. It is at these terminals of federal policy that we 
must weigh the final consequences of these national policies. 
Certain it is that we have been slowly, almost imperceptibly 
to the eyes of the whole American mind, moving away from 
the political and educational traditions and practices upon 
which our civilization and our schools have been developed. 
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This is enough to make us pause for appraisal. On the other 
hand, it may be time to abandon our traditions. This, too, 
should provoke thought. Our life has changed vastly and 
swiftly. Even with these recent innovations it is possible 
that we may still be lagging in needed reform. We know 
that a new nationalism has developed in our political attitude 
toward economic affairs. Are economics and education the 
same sort of thing? 

This review of six characteristic groups of educational 
activities and policies, now part of our social experience, 
will not give you a complete picture of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in relation to education. But it will suggest it. It 
will also suggest some of the important problems and con¬ 
siderations which are before your National Committee. 
The fifty-two members of the committee are deeply engrossed 
with these major issues, for they must finally make construc¬ 
tive recommendations to the President, the public, and the 
profession. Thirty-two federal representatives, responsible 
for the educational activities of the Government, are helping 
us to understand and appraise the present situation. Six¬ 
teen national associations, concerned with these federal ac¬ 
tivities, are assisting through cooperating committee. An 
office and field staff of specialists are finding pertinent facts. 
Aiding them are ninety-three special and regional consultants 
and research collaborators. But these are not enough. We 
ask that the whole professional body of American educators, 
represented in this national clearing house for education, the 
American Council on Education, be interested to aid us 
through you who are their representatives. We want facts 
and more facts. We want to know from you the observed 
effects of the policies of the Federal Government. We want 
constructive suggestions as to how we may keep all the good 
results of government assistance and diminish the results 
that discount them. All your own initiative and thought¬ 
fulness and all that of your associates will be invaluable to 
us in arriving at a more constructive charter of principles 
and policies which should guide the activities of the Federal 
Government in the field of the intellectual life, both in re¬ 
search and in teaching. 


Henry Suzzallo. 



A National Program of 
Educational Research 

T HE Executive Committee of this Council has taken a 
step during the past year which it is hoped will greatly 
increase participation by the Council in fundamental 
studies of educational problems. A committee has been 
created which will include representatives of various divi¬ 
sions of the American educational system and will have as its 
duty the formulation of a comprehensive program of edu¬ 
cational investigations. The Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
generously promised to supply the financial resources neces¬ 
sary to make possible a number of meetings of this committee 
each year during a period of three to five years. The Coun¬ 
cil is asked to take action accepting the gift of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The members of the American Council on Education will 
readily recognize in this proposal an effort to provide through 
this council a national agency in the field of education par¬ 
alleling in some measure the national research councils of the 
natural sciences and of the social sciences. 

There are four questions which may properly be raised 
regarding the wisdom of the plan proposed by the Executive 
Committee. The first is the question whether the American 
Council on Education is suited by its internal constitution 
to serve as the organizer of a national program of research 
in education. 

In answering this question, one must frankly recognize 
the fact that this Council has commonly been thought of as 
devoting its energy chiefly to the consideration of the prob¬ 
lems of higher education. In its origin and by virtue of the 
character of its institutional membership, this Council has 
been committed from the first to the effort to serve the col¬ 
leges and universities of the country. It has discharged its 
duty through the preparation of the handbook describing 
American higher institutions, through the work of its com- 
164 
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mittee dealing with personnel problems, through its prepara¬ 
tion of tests for freshmen, and through other lines of activ¬ 
ity directly serviceable to the colleges. The Council has 
been less active by far in dealing with the problems of second¬ 
ary education and elementary education. 

When one turns from the list of institutional members to 
the list of constituent members, the situation is found to be 
different. This Council has among its constituent members 
representatives of all divisions of the educational system. 
The National Education Association, the Department of 
Superintendence, and several of the regional associations 
are constituent members of the American Council. The 
widely representative character of this Council was recog¬ 
nized by the Secretary of the Interior when he called on the 
Director of the Council to serve as chairman of his National 
Advisory Committee on Education. Furthermore, in spon¬ 
soring the finance inquiry, the modern language study and 
the Committee on materials of instruction the Council has 
shown its concern for all levels of education. 

If the full scope of the Council’s interests has not been 
adequately emphasized in the thinking of all who are engaged 
in education, an opportunity is now presented in the plan 
proposed by the Executive Committee for the Council to 
record its purpose to contribute to all phases of educational 
research—elementary, secondary, and higher. 

It is perhaps not altogether inappropriate that the insti¬ 
tutional members should be drawn from that branch of the 
American educational system which is most actively con¬ 
cerned with the promotion of research. However, the pres¬ 
ent speaker is of the opinion that the Council may advan¬ 
tageously consider at some time in the future the expansion 
of its list of institutional members. The agencies in the 
country which are devoted to the investigation of educa¬ 
tional problems are multiplying. In some of the more pro¬ 
gressive state departments of education and in many city- 
school systems, research departments are being organized. 
These research departments have much in common with the 
higher institutions. It would certainly not be out of place 
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to give the public schools the opportunity of expressing 
through institutional membership their interest in research. 
The suggestion here made has not been before the officers of 
this Council and is no part of the plan proposed. It is a 
comment injected into the discussion without other standing 
than that which it may secure in the minds of the members 
of the Council. It has one virtue which may be emphasized 
before it is dismissed. Such an enlargement of the institu¬ 
tional membership would make it clear to everyone that the 
organization which is proposing a plan for the development 
of a national program of educational research recognizes the 
unity of the educational system and draws its support from 
all branches of that system. 

The second question which should be raised and answered 
is the question of the relation of a research program in educa¬ 
tion to the Social Science Research Council, to the National 
Research Council, and to the Council of Learned Societies. 
A partial answer to this question is to be found in the fact 
that none of the national organizations mentioned has under¬ 
taken the sponsorship of educational research. Evidently, 
the view of these research councils is that their fields of 
inquiry are distinct from that in which it is now proposed to 
formulate a comprehensive program. 

• The National Research Council has explicitly acted in the 
matter and has decided that beyond completing its program 
of attention to gifted students it will not deal directly with 
educational problems. 

It has been ascertained by the officers of this council that 
the personal opinion of leaders in the Social Science Research 
Council is that the varied and complicated problems of edu¬ 
cation can best be dealt with by an organization outside 
that council. While it is true that many of the techniques 
of inquiry which have been employed in scientific studies in 
education have been borrowed from the older social sciences, 
it is equally true that the applications of these borrowed 
methods have been so remote from their applications in the 
other social sciences that it seems not unnatural to separate 
the administration of educational research from the admin- 
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istration of research in economics or political science or 
sociology. 

The leaders in social science have been cordial in their 
expressions of willingness to cooperate in every way possible 
with the American Council in the development of the plan 
proposed. Indeed, the new committee of this Council has 
been invited to participate in the annual conclave of the 
social sciences. The committee of this Council has been 
assured that it will be received as a welcome guest and co¬ 
operating group. 

The third question which naturally arises is the question 
of the relation of a national program of research to the 
activities of the federal Office of Education and to the activ- 
ties of state and local school officers. Certainly it would be 
a fatal mistake for this Council to contemplate the organiza¬ 
tion of an agency which would seem to compete in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever with governmental bureaus. The relation 
between governmental operations and the operations of this 
Council and its committees must be so adjusted as to secure 
a maximum of cooperation. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to all who are interested 
in the scientific study of education that the Congress of the 
United States has begun to recognize the importance of 
educational investigations. The appropriation made to the 
National Study of Secondary Education, and the favorable 
consideration given to the request for an appropriation for 
the study of teacher training mark the beginning of what 
many of us hope is a new era in the history of national serv¬ 
ice to the schools. The highest praise should be bestowed on 
the able officers of the federal department for pushing the 
claims of the schools in these matters. It is to be noted, 
however, that some of the labor of convincing Congress fell 
on agencies outside of the government which defined the 
need for studies in such clear and urgent terms that the 
national legislators saw the desirability of supplying the 
federal Office of Education with the resources necessary to 
inaugurate the studies. It can hardly be doubted by any 
student of American democracy that the most expeditious 
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method of securing governmental interest in research is to 
organize outside the government some strong agency which 
will do much planning and much preliminary inventing of 
techniques. 

If we apply our knowledge of democracy to the study of 
the governmental units below the federal departments, it 
becomes increasingly evident that educational research will 
have to be fostered outside of most of the state and local 
governmental units. With very few exceptions, state depart¬ 
ments are absorbed in administration. This is the most 
charitable statement which can be made in explanation of 
their lack of contribution to the science of education. 

If state departments of education and city school systems 
were amply provided with resources and were ready in mind 
as well as in equipment to study educational problems, it 
would be found that there are serious limitations on the range 
of investigations which local agencies can plan and execute. 
A state department can hardly supply itself with data from 
other states without great waste of energy. Progress has 
been very slow, in spite of the heroic efforts of the federal 
Office of Education in inducing states to collect data in 
forms which will make interchange of findings possible. No 
one who is familiar with the infinite variations in the state 
school systems of this country can fail to see the importance 
of discovering some method of bringing unity into the re¬ 
search situation. Some national organization must make 
plans which are so comprehensive that local agencies will be 
drawn into the general scheme. 

A fourth question which arises relates to the existing 
research agencies, especially the departments of education in 
universities which have been the chief centers for the carry¬ 
ing on of educational researches. The university depart¬ 
ments have shown such vigorous initiative in recent years 
that it would be indefensible to organize research plans in 
any way which would tend to curb that initiative. 

Some conspicuous evils have resulted from the separation 
of research agencies into institutional units. At times the 
competition which is so characteristic of American enterprise 
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has led to institutional feuds which have not been beneficial 
to science. The corrective for unwholesome competition is 
association. The plan now proposed to this Council should 
serve to bring together on common ground representatives of 
the science of education from a number of different institu¬ 
tions. The plan furnishes the opportunity for association. 
If there were no other reason for the plea that the Council 
accept with enthusiasm the action of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, there would be ample justification for this plea in the 
promise that it will cure institutional rivalries. 

The success of the plan depends on the ability of the com¬ 
mittee to describe in convincing detail the steps which should 
be taken in a comprehensive research program. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to attempt to anticipate the work 
of the committee. It may be of some advantage, however, 
to illustrate the kind of problem which the committee will 
doubtless consider. The purpose of the present discussion 
is to convince, if possible, anyone who is in doubt about the 
possibility of organizing a productive research program in 
the field of education. 

There is in the United States a great body of legislation 
governing the operations of schools. This legislation orig¬ 
inated in 48 independent state legislatures. It was dictated 
in many cases by militant individuals who had no interest 
in education in general but were bent on advancing a single 
line of propaganda. Even where the legislation has been 
of a more maturely considered type, it has often been based 
on radically different views with regard to the relation of the 
state to the school district, to the individual, to industry, 
and to social needs. It is literally true that this vast con¬ 
fusion of legislative control of education has never been sub¬ 
jected to systematic analysis. It is impossible for the stu¬ 
dent of school administration to secure anywhere in this coun¬ 
try a course in educational law comparable to the courses in 
contract law or criminal law which are regularly taught in 
law schools. 

Perhaps better illustrations can be drawn from the expe¬ 
rience of two of the constituent members of this Council. 
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The North Central Association of Colleges and .Secondary 
Schools has found that many of the standards which it has 
been enforcing lack the justification which they should have. 
Since 1915 the North Central Association has known through 
an official report that its standard on class size is very gen¬ 
erally ignored by the colleges within its membership. In 
more recent years the investigations conducted at Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Ohio have shown that there is no ground for 
the acceptance of any rigid restricting standard. 

The standard on class size is not the only one which has 
proved to be misleading. The standard requiring endow¬ 
ments to equal a prescribed minimum, the standard requir¬ 
ing high schools and junior colleges to maintain separate 
organizations and several other standards are found to be 
open to question as a result of studies made by commissions 
of the association. 

The North Central Association has become so thoroughly 
convinced of the inadequacy of its present standards that it 
has organized a committee on revision of the standards. It 
is obvious that a general reconsideration of all the questions 
involving the preparation of approved lists will be greatly 
facilitated if this particular regional association can secure 
the co-operation of educational institutions in territories 
which are outside the jurisdiction of the association itself. 

It was for reasons of the kind here suggested that the 
North Central Association initiated the movement to secure 
the congressional appropriation under which the federal 
Office of Education is now undertaking a nation-wide study 
of secondary education. 

A second example is found in the activities of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Colleges. This body, as is well known, has 
turned its attention to the problem of determining what 
training is desirable for college teachers. A sharp conflict 
of opinion has developed as to the desirability of continuing 
or m some way modifying the requirements now imposed by 
graduate schools on prospective college teachers. In order 
to arrive at any final solution of the problem which it has 
raised, the Association of American Colleges will have to 
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persuade many who do not belong to that association of the 
soundness of its judgments. At present the pronounce¬ 
ments of the college association are not supported by any 
large body of verified or verifiable facts. Some agency prop¬ 
erly equipped to do so will have to canvass the records of 
colleges in a much more intensive and extensive wajr than 
has ever been done in the past in order to determine what 
kind of training leads most surely to success in college teach¬ 
ing. 

Examples could be multiplied without number to show 
that the solution of educational problems requires broad 
investigations that will bring to the service of particular 
groups within the educational system much more funda¬ 
mental knowledge than is now available. 

It is uneconomical to leave the inquiries in so important a 
field as education to the chance interests of individuals or 
institutions. There is need of cooperation in the formula¬ 
tion of problems in order that individuals and institutions 
may have their attention directed to those problems which 
are most urgent and most important. Furthermore, the 
prestige which attaches to a particular study, and the inter¬ 
est with which its findings are received will be greatly en¬ 
hanced if the study is recognized as part of a general plan. 
The American Council has an opportunity to direct and 
stimulate research in education by enlisting the wisdom of 
experienced workers in the field in the organization of plans 
of the broadest scope. 

There is a practical reason of great weight which can be 
added to the reasons already sketched. The financial re¬ 
sources which have been available for researches in educa¬ 
tion have been comparatively meager. There can be no 
doubt that the absence of a clearly defined general program 
has produced a lack of confidence in the minds of those who 
ought to support the science of education. Isolated workers 
dealing with narrow problems in this new field of scientific 
inquiry have not had the sanction which supports investiga¬ 
tors who work in the mature natural sciences or in the older 
social sciences. Individual workers will profit greatly if a 
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general program of research can be formulated which will 
raise the single narrow topic of research out of its insignifi¬ 
cance and make it a factor in a large program. Medicine 
has secured great resources because it has made an appeal 
to the imagination of people who have money to invest in 
human welfare. Education has stimulated the imagination 
of the American people to a degree unprecedented in history, 
but research in education has never shared in the advantages 
of this aroused imagination. The blame for this situation 
rests on the shoulders of those of us who are research students 
in the field of education. We have been aloof, extremely 
individualistic, lacking in cooperation and in breadth. We 
have been timid in our demands and in presentation of our 
case. We have often been engrossed in petty disputes about 
trivialities. The time has come for the erection of a strong 
central agency which can formulate the country's needs in 
educational research and can put an end to the inadequacies 
of earlier programs. 

The Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Education presents its Committee on Educational Problems 
and Plans as a promising enlargement of the Council’s 
activities. This new committee has been given a commis¬ 
sion which is as broad as American education. It is the con¬ 
fident expectation of those who have contributed to its crea¬ 
tion that the future of educational research will be more pro¬ 
ductive because of its contributions. I am authorized by 
the Executive Committee to present the plan and to suggest 
that the Council accept the gift of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund with appropriate expressions of appreciation. 

Charles H. Judd, 

University of Chicago. 



Responsibility 

T HE past year has been one of unusual significance to 
American education. In two directions the wistful 
wishing of many years has suddenly become reality. 
Educators have been challenged by the Federal Administra¬ 
tion to define a constructive policy concerning federal rela¬ 
tions to public education. They have also been challenged 
to produce plans for fundamental educational research that 
will justify large financial support. 

To receive two such challenges in one year is surely most 
gratifying. There must be a reason for it. Perhaps educa¬ 
tors are getting so wise that their opinions are beginning to 
be of some account in national affairs. Or maybe men of 
affairs are learning that “the product of the potter’s wheel is 
not the pot but the potter.” But whatever the reason, we 
must not let our flattered vanity blind us to the fact that it 
is a long cry from receiving a challenge to winning the game. 

The American Council on Education is not officially re¬ 
sponsible for meeting the first of these challenges. A spe¬ 
cial National Advisory Committee on Education has been 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, with the sanction 
of the President, for this purpose. This Council collectively 
and its constituent and institutional members individually 
have, however, been invited by the National Committee to 
participate in the project. A number of our members have 
already been consulted individually on the subject. The 
annual meeting is an appropriate occasion to consider the 
challenge collectively. 

A casual observer, judging from past actions of the various 
members of this Council, might jump to the conclusion that 
united action of this body on this subject is impossible. For 
example, some of our members are ardently campaigning 
for the establishment of a Department of Education in the 
Federal Government with a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. Other members are as ardently cam¬ 
paigning against such an expansion of federal participation 
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in education. This controversy has generated so much heat 
that congressmen, with an eye to the relative voting strengths 
of the two factions in the home town, have been unwilling to 
vote either way on the proposition. So the bills still lie in 
committee. 

The case is similar with regard to federal subsidies for 
education. Some of our members have for years enjoyed 
continually increasing grants from the Federal Treasury. 
Naturally they are interested in retaining and expanding 
those grants. Others of our members are with equal sin¬ 
cerity convinced that this form of federal participation 
creates divided responsibility and increasing federal domi¬ 
nation of state educational processes. No basis of effective 
compromise has yet been suggested. 

Another area of controversy relates to vocational training. 
Enthusiasts in this field wish complete separation of control 
of vocational training from that of general education. The 
statute on which federal participation in this enterprise is 
established encourages a dual system of educational control 
while the preponderating sentiment of our country is for a 
unified system. These are typical samples of the current 
controversies on the subject under consideration. 

Split by such controversies as these, it is small wonder that 
a casual observer might be prone to conclude that general 
agreement concerning government relations to education is 
impossible. Yet this conclusion is obnoxious to the Ameri¬ 
can genius for cooperation. When the welfare of children 
and hence of the nation is at stake, there’s no such word as 
“impossible" in the American language. Nor are there any 
detectable real differences among us as to the ultimate re¬ 
sults desired—better men and women. 

When people have a great common objective, as we Ameri¬ 
cans certainly have in this case, controversies come only 
from misunderstandings. Misunderstandings, in turn, come 
when words are used to conceal rather than to clarify mean¬ 
ings. We are here trying to establish a fruitful relationship 
between education and the Federal Government. What is 
Education? What is the Federal Government? 
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A few weeks ago a new textbook on education came to my 
desk. Its author is Professor of Education at one of our 
leading universities. I happened at the time to be puzzling 
over the first of these questions,—what is education?—I 
sought the answer in this book. Here is what I found: 

“Education is the process of making and preventing changes in 
human beings.” 

“We select stimuli which will call out the responses which will pro¬ 
duce the changes and these changes are education." 

“Education consists of habits, attitudes, ideals, and interests which 
are formed in individuals: nothing else is education." 

These are but three of the different shades of meaning 
given the word “education” in technical patter. There are 
many more in common usage. If you will make it a practice 
to pause every time you meet this mystic word and analyze 
what is meant by it in various contexts, I venture the guess 
you will be surprised at the range and variety of its connota¬ 
tions and at the utter looseness of its use. 

In ordinary matters such loose usage of a word, while it 
contributes to misunderstandings, is usually of minor concern. 
But when defining the relationship of government to educa¬ 
tion it is a matter of critical significance. Germany built 
its school system on very special definitions both of educa¬ 
tion and of government and achieved certain specific results. 
Italy and Russia are doing the same thing now. 

Similar ambiguities infest the use of the word “govern¬ 
ment.” A few weeks ago a good friend of mine took excep¬ 
tion to the statement that the government of the United 
States consists of forty-eight major units with a central or 
federal agency of cooperation and united action. He accused 
me of being a partisan of “state rights.” tie insisted that 
our political mechanism consists of one central government 
with forty-eight subsidiaries. This illustrates how the word 
“government” has a different content for everyone. The 
particular set of concepts which it connotes depends on each 
individual’s personal experiences, schooling, temperament, 
philosophy and social contacts. 

With such a range and variety of ambiguities and personal 
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interpretations clustering about the terms “education” and 
“government” it is inevitable that people disagree concern¬ 
ing the best political mechanism for uniting them. Hence 
it is clearly footless to fight over rival mechanisms until agree¬ 
ment has been reached on the essential characteristics of the 
two activities yclept respectively Education and Federal 
Government which are to be constructively united. 

In the hope of diverting attention from the sham battle 
over mechanisms to the real battle over meanings, I suggest 
that, for purposes of this discussion, we limit the connota¬ 
tion of "education” to that defined by the following state¬ 
ment from John Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(p. 184): 

“Getting out of the present the degree and land of growth there is 
in it is education.” 

This definition centers attention on the well-recognized 
fact that education is a self-active process by which an 
individual reconstructs his own experience so as to add to 
its meaning to him and to increase his own power to direct 
intelligently the course of his future experiences. It recog¬ 
nizes that education is a lifelong process that does not end 
when formal schooling ceases. It makes church and state 
and shop equally responsible with school for the quality of 
the results. It makes man master of his own destiny and 
captain of his own soul. 

Turning now to government, it is suggested that in so far 
as concerns relations with education we may profitably limit 
the connotation of "government” to that defined by the 
following statement: 

“Maintaining conditions of order and security that best help everyone 
to get from the present the highest degree and the finest quality of 
growth of which he is capable is government.” 

This definition centers attention on those factors in gov¬ 
ernment that directly affect the process of education as just 
defined. Therefore it identifies one area of government ac¬ 
tivity with corresponding areas of activity of church, shop, 
and school, and thus makes possible intelligent cooperation 
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among them all. It points the way to common understand¬ 
ing of meanings on which stabilizing political mechanisms 
may safely be built. It makes the supreme test of all politi¬ 
cal institutions the contribution they make to the growth of 
noble men and women. 

I do not claim that these statements are the best that can 
be produced for the purpose in hand. They are the best I 
have yet been able to produce. I challenge you one and all 
to produce better. Played along these lines, the game soon 
leads to clarification of meanings on which we are all funda¬ 
mentally agreed. Then misunderstandings tend to vanish 
and controversies over mechanisms can be settled by experi¬ 
ment. 

The framers of our Constitution played the game this way. 
The seventy-two delegates to the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion spent two months discussing principles and meanings 
before setting pen to paper in definition of mechanisms. 
They neither gathered statistics nor circulated question¬ 
naires. They pooled their wealth of experience and their 
philosophies of life. And out of it came “ the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur¬ 
pose of man.” 

The National Advisory Committee on Education is fol¬ 
lowing a similar plan. Unfortunately the rush of modem 
life makes it impossible to have the fifty-two members of the 
committee live together for four months, as the members 
of the Constitutional Convention did. They are, however, 
trying to reach agreement first on meanings as a basis for 
agreement on mechanisms. 

It is not easy to reach an agreement on meanings. For the 
characteristic temperament of Americans,—what Aristotle 
would call the Ethos of the American people,—is a “sport” 
type that has not yet been properly classified. Everyone 
recognizes that we are here dealing with a "novum,” a new 
thing of great significance. Many of our foreign friends— 
Jung, Siegfried, de Maderiaga, Keyserling—are trying to 
help us get classified. But for the problem under considera¬ 
tion, it seems to me more important to discover how we got 
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that way than it is to classify us in any of the categories of 
past philosophic speculation. 

One of the major reasons why we are what we are is the 
fact that under pioneer conditions in America the primal and 
ultimate inalienable rights of man were automatically real¬ 
ized. They were not granted grudgingly by a grouchy 
sovereign, nor consciously protected by a Congress with its 
ear to the ground. They were inherent in the situation— 
man facing nature, as God made them. It was Adam and 
Eve in the garden all over again, with instructions from the 
Lord to “replenish the earth and subdue it.” 

Under conditions such as these man enjoys his three 
inalienable rights—life, liberty, responsibility. There are no 
pink parlors where he can withdraw from reality to ponder 
abstractions, hoping thereby to “be as Gods knowing good 
and evil.” There is no paternal government to lure him to 
“pursuit of happiness” in exchange for “responsibility.” 
It is all up to him. It is do or die. So he does—works hard, 
lives dangerously, grows strong and likes it. In the lives 
of such as these was the American Ethos born. 

This Ethos grew and waxed stronger so long as there was 
a continent to conquer. But now we have replenished the 
earth, till we had to create a Farm Board and put up $500,- 
000,000 to find out what to do with the surplus. We have 
subdued it, till every man, woman and child of us has 200 
mechanical slaves working for him night and day. But the 
spirit within us is rebellious. We have life. We have some¬ 
thing that passes for liberty. But responsibility is being 
centralized in a few while the masses are in mad pursuit of 
happiness. 

An appropriate mechanism relating government to educa¬ 
tion as here defined would tend to restore our damaged liberty 
till it again resembles that of an unmuffled man facing an un¬ 
tamed nature. It would also operate to give everyone some 
responsibility, each according to capacity, till the do-or-die 
spirit is again abroad in the land. Then we would soon 
find ourselves embarked on another great pioneer adventure, 
founded on faith that man, created in the image and like- 
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ness of God, will, if given liberty and responsibility, act like 
God. We have already spent too much time proving that, 
when treated as a pawn and a puppet, he acts like the Devil. 

There are portents that indicate that we are eager to start 
on this second great adventure, facing the wilderness of 
human nature as unafraid as when we faced the wilderness 
of nature. Javits’ recent book shows how placing responsi¬ 
bility for a square deal wholly on industry has been more 
effective than the anti-trust laws in making men trust¬ 
worthy and ill increasing the chance to abolish poverty and 
“Make Everybody Rich." The Department of Commerce 
has demonstrated to manufacturers that the principle of 
decentralized responsibility is a sound guide to business suc¬ 
cess. It leads men to fearless cooperation instead of to fear¬ 
ful competition. 

Time forbids producing further evidence to show that 
responsibility is the most inalienable of all the inalienable 
rights of man in a world that expresses the true Ethos of the 
American people. Proper recognition of this fact is, there¬ 
fore, the key to success in designing a political mechanism 
that relates government to education in the spirit of the 
definitions of these two as given above. 

So much space has here been devoted to the first of this 
year's challenges to educators because, even though this 
Council is not responsible for meeting it, the principles 
involved are of great significance to the challenge that is 
ours—educational research. 

The authorization of a committee to take charge of this 
project of educational research has just been given by the 
Executive Committee. Since this new committee has not 
yet been organized, it is presumptuous to hazard even a 
guess as to what it will do when it meets. All members of 
this Council are, however, invited to suggest opportunities 
that lie open to the committee for fundamental national serv¬ 
ice through research. So I am going to do my bit by drop¬ 
ping a few hints, derived from the experiences of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, with full confidence that 
others will follow suit, so that the new' committee may not 
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be coldly cast adrift on an uncharted sea of speculation with¬ 
out proper orientation as to its job. 

Research is one of those loosely used words that cover a 
multitude of sins. From the searchers with their busy work 
to the researchers with their fundamental scientific investi¬ 
gations stretches an unbroken line of enthusiasts all of whom 
classify their performances under the rubric ‘ 1 research.' ’ 
It’s a humorous example of what Dean Russell the elder 
might call “voluntary standardization.” 

From time immemorial teaching and education, as defined 
above, have been arts. They are now aspiring to become 
sciences in harmony with the spirit of the age. As is cus¬ 
tomary with infant sciences, the first efforts at accuracy and 
objectivity are directed at particular problems that arise 
from specific situations in current practice, such as section¬ 
ing of classes according to ability; correlation coefficients 
between this, that and the other; prognostic reliability of 
I. Q.'s; statistics of costs, attendance, or what have you? 
All of these are immediately useful in improving current 
practice. But they seldom vitally alter the ends or aims for 
achievement of which current practice has been ordained 
and established. 

If we take a look at the history of any of the older sciences, 
we must be impressed with the fact that the liberating power 
of scientific procedure becomes a vital factor in human 
growth with the advent of a big idea. Physics was a play¬ 
thing for mathematicians until the arrival of “energy.” 
Botany was a curiosity for classifiers until “evolution” was 
born. It was these pregnant working hypotheses that con¬ 
verted those sciences from intellectual gymnastics to instru¬ 
ments for emancipating men. 

Analogies are dangerous. But I am willing to take the 
risks involved in making the hypothesis that educational 
research will become a liberating power in human affairs with 
the advent of a big idea. Charitably stated, present school 
practices are not universally recognized as wholly successful 
in helping young America get from the present the degree 
and kind of growth there is in it. Yet Americans are rightly 
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proud of their public school system. It is steadily raising 
the general level of intelligence. This is of fundamental 
significance to national security. But it will never learn 
how to saturate souls with zest for our present great adven¬ 
ture into the wilderness of human nature merely by patching 
up present practices with statistics, coefficients and charts. 

The recent naval parley presents a picture we may well 
ponder in connection with both of this year’s challenges to 
educators. It had statistics galore, It had adequate data 
to compute global tonnage or tonnage by categories or parity 
of fleets or ranges of guns or what not. But the parley was 
but a partial success. It had faith in mechanisms but it 
lacked faith in men. It did not dare believe that men, if 
given liberty and responsibility, will act like God. It lacked 
the faith of the grain of mustard seed, which, you remember, 
won the greatest battle on record. It sprang up and waxed 
a mighty tree. It had the chance to express the Divinity 
that was in it. And it did. 

To liberate the big idea that will vitalize educational 
research is a responsibility of the new committee. Even 
though I know what that big idea is, I would hesitate to 
publish it in Washington. I might be summoned to appear 
before the Senate’s lobby committee, And since I honestly 
believe that "faith” and "responsibility” are two of the 
keys to the situation, I would be false to my faith if I robbed 
the committee of its responsibility to do that job. 

C. R. Mann, 



Education and Health, a 
Community Problem 1 

I N DISCUSSING this topic it is important at the begin¬ 
ning to make clear the distinction between what is known 
as curative medicine and preventive medicine. We are all 
so tangled up in our minds in regard to what we mean at 
the present time by medicine. 

Medicine has been for ages something that you got out 
of a bottle or took in the form of a tablet or a pill. It had 
to do with the treatment of something that you had. Just 
what you had wasn’t so important, for if you could get the 
right pill or the right bottle you could get fixed up. The 
emphasis was upon the treatment, not upon the disease. 
So that, in consequence of the universal ignorance regarding 
disease and the wide variations that were present as to the 
causes of disease, it was natural enough that the attention 
of people in general should be directed to the evident proc¬ 
esses of treatment with which they became familiar. 

So there grew up certain schools. There was the allo¬ 
path; then came the homeopath—both based upon methods 
of treatment. And we now have a lot of combinations, 
many of them recognized by laws—the osteopath, the 
chiropractor, the faith healer, the naturopath, the spondylo- 
therapist. If you want to get more terms that have a good 
classical origin you can consult the advertising columns 
of many of the largely circulated magazines which reach 
many ordinary average American homes, and find them 
all directed toward treatment, methods of doing things to 
people that have something. 

It is so much in our thinking that when we set up the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
we had a long petition—I don’t know whether you measure 
petitions by the number of names attached to them or the 
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length of them—but this was long, and pasted together; 
it was soiled, and had all of the distinctions that go with 
a petition that has had wide circulation. It was directed 
at the desire to have a homeopath represented on the 
planning committee so that “medical freedom" would be 
represented in the White House Conference. 

That is in our present thinking, it recurs in our discussions, 
but it is a perfect antique. It has nothing whatsoever to do 
with medicine as we know it now or with the science back 
of medicine, or with the thing that we must talk about 
today, preventive medicine. 

Preventive medicine—and that is the consequential thing 
in dealing with youth—depends upon the causes of disease. 
It depends upon the kinds of bodies and the defects in 
those bodies, in those who may be the subject of disease. 
Prevention has nothing to do with treatment. Treatment 
is something that has to be done after you are sure what 
the patient has, and often is done more to satisfy the patient, 
since it is the traditional thing to be treated if you are sick. 

In other words, I want you to push the treatment side, 
which of course is important, the curative side of medicine 
out of the picture for a moment and see what science has 
done in building together a whole series of facts upon which 
we can base prevention of disease, normal development 
of the body, removal of defects in the individual, and the 
other things that are possible when science gives all of its 
services to the human body. 

If you approach medicine from that standpoint you can 
very readily enter the schoolroom. In fact, you must if 
you are to treat the child properly. If you go into the 
schoolroom with a method of treatment you are at once 
faced by the prejudices that are in the minds of folk about 
this or that method of treatment, and it is a constant source 
of difficulty. 

We have in a good many of our communities defense 
organizations created to protect the child from medicine. 
It is one of the things that must be met when we have 
popular government, and it is important in education to 
meet it squarely and in an understanding way. 
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The American school has grown up, as you know, in a 
very simple way. It was of no great importance just what 
was taught in school if one learned to read and write and 
figure a little, and you still have the tradition of the little 
American schoolhouse as the best talking point in the 
nonnal political speech that has nothing in it. 

There is a sort of prejudice that there is something sanc¬ 
tified about that particular arrangement. It worked out 
fairly well when about all we needed in the way of educated 
people were a few preachers and doctors and that sort of 
thing, and they did not have to know very much because 
they could readily know more than did the other people. 
The preachers preached about things concerning which 
nothing could be done even if you did not agree with them. 
The doctors knew only a moderate amount and did not 
have to know more since they knew more than their patients, 
and they kept their eyes open and kept on learning more 
and more. So it was not really of great importance what 
they knew if they had the proper trimmings when they 
stalled. 

But when we began to gather together this great new 
fund of information that has recently come to the human 
race it began to be important what people were taught, 
and when we began to develop exact sciences and to use 
them in the construction of the great implements used by 
society it became more and more important. In the field 
of medicine, when we began to discover the organisms 
that cause disease, so that we had a tangible enemy, and 
one that could be met, and we attacked the great scourges 
that had bothered the human race for so many ages and 
began to control them, then it became important. We 
were working from firm foundations. It was important to 
train people who could work in these fields and to train 
others enough so that they could understand. 

With this development of a different type of training 
due to new information, the American school and the school 
in general everywhere began to go into high gear. It be¬ 
came more important. Better teachers were required. 
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More time was required. And when the demands of an 
organized society using the various discoveries became 
urgent for trained men all types of schools developed. The 
education of women came along and put new emphasis 
upon the whole process of education. The development of 
our cities, of our industrial centers, the decrease in agri¬ 
cultural life, concentration of people in these large nuclei 
where transportation heads in and industry goes on gave a 
new importance to the school, but took more time of the 
child. It became more consequential in the child’s develop¬ 
ment and more important still, from the standpoint of 
health. It began to observe the child from the standpoint 
of health as the home alone had once done. 

So that almost unconsciously we find that in many parts 
of the country we are driving a team now in the school, of 
education and health, or preventive medicine, side by side. 
We find that first it is the school nurse. After awhile it 
may be the school doctor. The health officer comes into 
the picture. The child's eyes become important and are 
observed by experts. The teeth are noticed and they be¬ 
come consequential. School dentists even are set up. Nu¬ 
trition becomes important. School lunches are provided. 
And if you will look at the places where there is the most 
activity you will find a whole series of sendees of the nurse, 
the doctor, the health officer, the dietitian, all of them using 
the information that we have and applying it directly to 
the school child. If it had not entered from the preventive 
side but had entered from the curative side, it would have 
met objections. It meets some objections today, but it is 
being generally accepted now and we are even becoming 
more scientific in trying to decide just what kind of a mind 
the child has. That is a great change from the time when 
the principal endeavor was to get information into the 
child and any defect in taking on this information was 
supposed to be due to some quality outside of the brain, 
and usually a part of the anatomy rather far away from 
the brain was used as the principal point to insist upon 
new information being acceptable. At that time there was 
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no idea of trying to distinguish between the kinds of minds 
that had to be dealt with in the educational process. 

We brought the psychologist in, in one form or another, 
alongside of the doctor. Sometimes the psychologist is not 
enough, and when you look at the school children of this 
particular generation a.nd realize that there are in the 
schoolrooms today the bankers, the senators, the lawyers, 
the doctors, the preachers, the thieves, the insane and 
the prostitutes of 1930 to 1950—they are all in the school¬ 
room in front of us; we have our chance to deal with them, 
and see what education and health can do—then you re¬ 
alize that here is the future of America. It can easily be 
seen how important it is to use all the information that we 
have in studying out just what can be done by the appli¬ 
cation to these children not only of the processes of educa¬ 
tion but of the possibilities from the health standpoint. 

Then when we start in on this problem from the stand¬ 
point of education or health we almost inevitably drop into 
another field that you can roughly call' ‘welfare. ’ ’ It presents 
itself in different kinds of places. There are some things 
that you cannot control in the schoolroom. The school 
lunch, for instance, was to supplement certain deficiencies. 
And you are forced back when you go into the field of 
health to the home and the community. 

So that if we look at our American groups I think we 
can see that there must be a coordination of three general 
forces in our widespread communities, rural and urban, a 
coordination of education, health or preventive medicine, 
and so-called welfare. 

It means a good deal of change in our social organization. 
It makes the school one of the central points about which 
we play the forces that we have, and from which we expect 
to get the citizenship of the future. 

I can hardly see how we can distinguish the field of any 
one of these three from the others. It seems to me that 
they must more and more be brought together, more and 
more pooled, and that the school is becoming the center 
for all of these forces. The school, as you know, now has 
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its auditorium. It is a rallying point for the public. It 
has its printing-press for the school paper, its shops and 
that sort of thing for development along certain lines. It 
is such a different center today from the little red school- 
house. It is so much more important than that was for 
the training given there in relation to that handled else¬ 
where. The care given to the body is of more vital impor¬ 
tance under our modern conditions than it was in the days 
of the little schoolhouse of the past. 

We have shifted, we have changed, and our shifts and 
our changes are bringing us, it seems to me, more and more 
where we will have to make very wide changes in the minds 
of the public if we are to do the right thing by the children. 

As I said at the beginning, a lot of us are homeopaths, 
others are Baptists, not because we really know anything 
about it, but because we were bom that way. Others are 
allopaths because it happens that that is the kind of mother 
and father we had, and we stay that way right along, just 
the same as some people belong to this group or that group. 
Some people are Republicans because they were bom Re¬ 
publicans—or Democrats. 

Those processes, those hereditary and environmental 
influences have to be faced when we try to apply to the 
American child the resources that are possible with modem 
science and the training of our modern experts. But I 
think the next big job that we have to do is to go intelli¬ 
gently at this series of questions and decide just how far 
our Government, our communities, can be organized to 
give our children the very best chance, for unless we think 
in terms of education, health, and welfare at one and the 
same time I am convinced we are not going to do a thor¬ 
oughly good job for the American school child. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

U. S. Department of the Interior. 



The Opportunities of the Federal 
Government in Research 1 

I RECOGNIZE a vast amount of good in development 
of the research program of the Federal Government. 
What I have to say is intended as constructive suggestion 
regarding what seems to me a program of outstanding impor¬ 
tance for the country. You have in reality asked me to do 
two things: first, to consider the relation of education to 
research, otherwise I would not be speaking before a meet¬ 
ing devoted to education; second, to consider the place of 
research in the Federal Government. 

Relative to the first point, in our attitude toward the use 
of knowledge we may be thought of as stating our position 
in three ways: first, with reference to the development of 
knowledge, which might be called research. You may call 
it “discovery,” or "investigation,” or “invention.” It is 
increasingly clear that with the progress of civilization new 
knowledge must be made available continuously. Nearly 
all the other kinds of supplies upon which we depend are 
pretty well blocked out, and we can see how much we have. 
In the case of knowledge we see no limit. There is a great 
constructive opportunity in every dii-ection. Research as a 
profession will be increasingly important in future genera¬ 
tions. 

The second attitude which I have in mind is that of the 
person desiring to assist in the transmission of this knowledge 
to other individuals. Interpretation of the material means 
practically the same thing. In its various forms this con¬ 
stitutes the field of education. 

In the third place, there is the application of the knowledge 
produced and transmitted. Sometimes I refer to this aspect 
of activity as engineering; in other words, getting things done 
with the facts available. 

'Address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Council on 
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These are three fairly defined fields of activity. Yet I am 
quite convinced that the occasions are rare when in operation 
in any one of these regions you do not require the support of 
and dose union with the other two methods of operation, 

The best illustration of this interrelation that I can give 
is found outside research. The greatest successes today in 
the field of engineering industry are those types of effort 
in which the application of knowledge is closely tied to 
production and to transmission. The greatest of our in¬ 
dustries today give attention even to the most fundamental 
aspects of research. They feel that their foundations are 
largely built upon investigation. On the other hand they 
have, quite properly I think, come to the conclusion that 
good advertising is just good education of the people as to 
the value of their product. 

So I see also the relation of research and education as one 
in which you have different primary functions but necessarily 
a very intimate relation. I do not believe that any edu¬ 
cational institution can proceed long without resting very 
heavily upon research. No educator is safe who is not 
concerned with study of the fundamentals of knowledge. 
If he is not doing this he does not know where the limits are, 
and may some time step over into a field of which he knows 
little or nothing and talk unwisely regarding it. The safest 
man is the one who is constantly engaged in verification of 
the things with which he is concerned. 

It is also perfectly clear that education of the youth is a 
forward-looking process, one looking to a time when things 
will be different. With the rate at which knowledge changes, 
all the way from physics to economics, it is important that 
the student’s attention be directed to the foundations of 
knowledge through use of which new materials are being dis¬ 
covered, or will be discovered, and which will develop in him 
the proper attitude of mind relative to movement of knowl¬ 
edge for the most active part of his life. 

On the other hand, it is nothing less than suicidal for any 
agency to devote itself primarily to research without keeping 
in the closest hand-touch with education. In the first place, 
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there is the likelihood that in time objectives will be lost sight 
of, not in one year or in two or three or in four, but in time. 
One who is cloistered may forget that there is an outside 
world, and may forget that service to that outside world is the 
primary reason for allowing any individual the privilege of 
engaging in research. 

It is also clear that when the products of research are 
obtained the investigator himself should be in good position 
to help interpret the results to the world, not perhaps the 
best person in the world to do this, but one who should be 
concerned in such interpretation. 

So in my relation to research I feel that the responsibility 
carries on to a place at which, after the investigation is com¬ 
pleted, an attempt should be made to put the results in 
form such that they may become available to the world. 
The scientist concerned with the special subject upon which 
one works receives the results in the technical monograph. 
The scientist in the next field may receive the results through 
a magazine or a newspaper statement. 

Passing over to the second part of the subject which I am 
to discuss, namely, the place of research in any governmental 
organization, I hold to the view that private initiative, or 
the sense of responsibility of the individual, is the most 
important and the most fundamental element in development 
of science, just as is true in development of government. I 
believe in individual, or private, or group initiative in science. 
And yet we know that there are certain great questions upon 
which the interest of the country or the community should 
be centered in order to use the strength of the whole group. 
We haven’t much doubt about the need of cooperation in 
war, although it took considerable time for the Allies to 
decide to work together in the recent Great War. When 
they did organize as a unit they won the war. Had they not 
done so they might have lost it. 

I am still of the view that democracy is a useful experiment. 
It is a form of government in which the source of responsi¬ 
bility lies in the people. Democracy must be built upon 
education and upon the spirit of inquiry, which is only 
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another name for research. It is not possible for a people to 
vote upon a problem of importance without having in the 
first place information and in the second place judgment. 

I look upon democracy, not only as a “form of govern¬ 
ment built upon education and inquiry,” but as one “seek¬ 
ing judgments rather than decisions.” Judgments are built 
upon information used by the careful laying out of the facts 
through a process of inquiry. This method corresponds 
essentially to research. Some other types of government 
may be built upon decisions. It may not seem to matter at 
times whether the decision is good or bad so long as something 
is decided. In democracy we are assumed to be trying to 
settle questions in the right way, and with the support of 
the people as a whole. If this is true, it is important that 
the people be educated to understand the essential nature 
of inquiry in its relation to the democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. Not until this principle is recognized can we have 
successful democracy. 

It is also clear to me that if democracy is to represent the 
interest of all the people, and if it is to be based upon informa¬ 
tion and upon judgment, there will be occasions on which 
the people as a whole should stand behind certain very 
fundamental types of investigation. 

It happens that we have established some forms of investi¬ 
gation backed by the community. Unfortunately I did not 
hear Secretary Wilbur’s paper on “Medicine and Its Relation 
to Community Education,” but I have no doubt that he 
said what I am saying now: that the community must stand 
behind the development of a program such as that of medicine 
if we are to succeed. 

We have gone far enough in expressing the wishes of all 
the people so that at the present time there are highly 
developed agencies studying problems that relate to defense 
—we will not say “offense,” but war in the sense of defense. 
We should have a number of great research agencies in the 
Government'—I am not specifying whether it be city, state, 
or federal—concerned with other basic questions which re¬ 
late to the interests of the whole community, and especially 
those which take long time for their solution. 
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At the moment many consider it dangerous to place in the 
hands of the Government anything that takes a long time 
for completion, because there is no telling what bureaucracy 
or change of personnel may do. I recognize the dangers 
I believe, however, that we should be concerned with study 
of matters such as—I will say the weather—in order not to 
conflict with any special governmental problem now'under 
discussion. Weather is a reasonably important thing, espe¬ 
cially when considered with reference to its prediction over 
periods of months or years. If I could write out on a piece 
of paper a formula by which you could predict the state of 
the weather over the earth for five years ahead continuously 
think what would be saved in the way of redistribution of 
labor, such as our President has supported for so many years. 
We could say, “The crops will be poor this year," or, “The 
crops will be small,” “Move the men here,” “Do your extra 
building this year, and your harvesting of extra crops next 
year." It might result in a saving so great that it would 
not take long out of this to pay the national debt. 

At the present moment there are various agencies con¬ 
cerned with a study of the weather. It happens that the 
institution which I represent is carrying on a research which 
has been under way many years. It is being conducted on 
the basis of fundamental physical and mathematical investi¬ 
gations. The work is being done in Norway by a very 
distinguished student with a number of assistants. 

Another institution, the Smithsonian, with the aid of a 
grant from the National Geographic, is studying the problem 
of variation of solar radiation with the idea that it may be 
possible in the course of time to tell what to expect in the 
way of variation of the amount of heat and light coming 
from the sun over periods of half a dozen or more years. 

If these investigations, and others relating to them, should 
be successful, by a combination of studies of what takes 
place in our atmosphere through the interpretation of the 
physicist and the mathematician, and the research on of 
heat and light received from the sun, we might be in a posi¬ 
tion to predict the weather over a considerable period. 
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This is an investigation which is fundamentally important 
to the whole world. It is something which cannot be fully 
understood in a day, a week, a year, or a decade. It is a 
thing which concerns you and me, and the nation. There is 
every reason why all of the parties concerned should inter¬ 
est themselves in its development, whether the problem be 
solved by this generation or the next. 

So in commenting on relation of research to government 
I am of the opinion that, while investigation should develop 
mainly through Individual and group initiative, there are 
reasons why the city, the state, and the Federal Government 
should select objectives that concern the people, and espe¬ 
cially very difficult problems requiring long continued study. 

There is too little graft, either through wealth or power, 
on the part of the scientist engaged in research to worry 
about it. There is a possibility that in change of personnel 
over the years interest may lag. But I believe that com¬ 
mittees of Congress selected impartially, without reference 
to party, standing behind such investigations might bring 
about tremendous advances in our knowledge of things con¬ 
cerning the community as a whole. 

I have spoken about the weather and also health. I see 
no reason why I should not also refer to such things as flood 
control, erosion, the study of the forests, the tremendously 
difficult problem of grazing, and then on into questions 
which relate to education, which relate to those great human 
problems so tremendously important and yet so difficult even 
to define. If it could have been made possible to set aside the 
right group of men a number of years ago to study the 
problem of temperance without reference to alcohol, the work 
might have great significance at this particular moment. 

The last point that I wish to make concerns the relation 
of research in the Federal Government to education. In this 
I come back to the beginning of my subject. There is much 
discussion as to what should be done with the results flowing 
from investigations in the various departments of the Federal 
Government. 

In the first place, the task of solving great federal questions 
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is so difficult that real attainment seems always just beyond 
our reach. The reason we are unsuccessful in the study of so 
many great national questions is because we do not have the 
information and the organized knowledge on which to make 
a judgment. We are always fighting just a little behind the 
line we wish to attain. So it would seem to me that the 
departments of the Government should be given every 
opportunity to take up these great questions withorrt any 
handicap which might reduce efficiency so far as research is 
concerned. On the other hand, it is clear that a great re¬ 
sponsibility rests upon the departments which are conduct¬ 
ing investigations in the Federal Government to make avail¬ 
able to the people the results of such researches. 

In my own special work, I have been much concerned 
regarding the best means of handling results of research. 
But it finally occurred to me that every result from a scien¬ 
tific investigation is what the public press calls spot news. 
The public is interested in it because it is something that 
has not been known. Stated in the proper form, it imme¬ 
diately becomes food for the whole people. 

Not long ago a distinguished statesman said to me he 
felt that in the use of materials from the great scientific 
institutions—the universities, the Government and others 
—there lay one of the major opportunities for stimulation of 
the people to a realization of their responsibility in govern¬ 
ment. He said, "What can you do without a thinking 
people? And what greater opportunity is there than that 
of stimulating the people to thought by presenting to them 
the results of investigation?” In the first place, such service 
makes clear the fact that we do not know the limits of knowl¬ 
edge well, and that there is much that ought to be learned. 
It develops such a frame of mind that when new questions 
arise they may at least be considered as new. In other 
words, it develops the important quality of open-mindedness. 
In the second place, the presentation of these results to 
the people always makes clear the importance of carefully 
planned, organized search for knowledge, and of carefully 
worked out means of attaining judgments rather than de¬ 
cisions. 
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With reference to how education may be organized in the 
Federal Government in its relation to research, I would say 
the less organization the better. Reduce to the simplest 
possible type the means by which contact is made with 
other great agencies of the country. Let the government 
departments concerned with major investigations tend to 
educate educators and thus keep in contact with other 
institutions. 

So, believing that there are very great questions which 
need the support of the whole people concentrated in effort 
of the Federal Government—I favor strongly the develop¬ 
ment of a research program. This must, of course, be done 
with extraordinary care. 

All of the government departments need support in their 
desire to put the ablest, the strongest, the most vigorous 
men in a position to attack the greater questions. The 
smaller matters can be taken up in many other ways. We 
should be careful to distinguish between major responsi¬ 
bilities and minor ones when we are concerned with the 
Federal Government. 

John C. Merriam, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 



Antecedents of the Federal Acts 
Concerning Education 1 

W HEN I was asked to canvass the historical antece¬ 
dents of education I knew perfectly well that it was 
not expected that I should give a neat little histor¬ 
ical essay that might or might not come right down to the 
point at issue, but it was expected that I should tell the 
story in such a way that the important factors that have 
entered into the evolution of the Federal Government’s par¬ 
ticipation in education should if possible be made clear, so 
that having that story down to the present time it might 
be possible to predict to a certain extent the way that we 
should go from here. 

I am afraid that as a historian I shall be very much more 
Tash in making predictions about the future than Dr. Suz- 
zallo was, but then I am in the happy position of having 
no responsibility in the matter. 

The situation is this: when the Federal Government was 
established under the Constitution the function of educa¬ 
tion was not even mentioned in that document. Now the 
Federal Government is spending in exclusively educational 
functions, not including the educational work of the Army 
and the Navy, over forty millions of dollars. It is tremen¬ 
dously involved in education. The question comes imme¬ 
diately before us as to how this change took place in that 
relatively brief time. 

Apparently the constitutional issue is not altogether an 
academic issue because it was raised here this morning, 
and in almost every debate about the Federal Government’s 
part in education that issue is at least briefly, although 
sometimes hesitatingly, raised. The Federal Government’s 
right or prerogative in education stands along with the 
present constitution and powers of the Supreme Court, 

1 Address delivered at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
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along with the present status of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, and a host of other ac¬ 
tivities which the Federal Government is carrying on but 
for which no specific constitutional warrant is given. The 
Federal Constitution did not mention education because 
education at that time had hardly risen to the point of 
being even a serious state interest. Education as a state 
interest was destined to develop during the generation after 
1789, and later, when Justin Morrill brought before the 
Congress of the United States his bill to create the agri¬ 
cultural and mechanical colleges, the situation was very 
different indeed. 

The only point at which education was mentioned in 
the Constitutional Convention was on the right of the 
Federal Congress to establish a national university. A 
motion was made to include the right to establish a uni¬ 
versity as among the powers of Congress. It was briefly 
debated. The only reference to the debate in Mr. Madison’s 
Journal was a statement, a very ambiguous statement, 
made by Gouverneur Morris, who seemed to say that no 
special permission was necessary as the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, having control of the seat of government, had all 
the power that was necessary'- to that end. But we know 
that the first six presidents of the United States believed 
not only that the Federal Government had power to establish 
a national university but also that, owing to existing con¬ 
ditions of culture and education in the United States, it 
was a very desirable undertaking for the National Govern¬ 
ment. And among those six the only one that thought that 
a constitutional amendment was necessary was Thomas 
Jefferson. It is said that when John Quincy Adams in his 
address to Congress mentioned this as a desirable function 
for the National Government to undertake, the proposal 
was greeted with a gale of laughter. 

It is possible to say in all truth that the failure of the 
Constitution to mention education may be very greatly 
minimized. It was not brought up and discussed and passed 
upon negatively; it was not thought of because general 
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education had not as yet risen to be a sufficiently important 
matter of public policy. 

The real beginning of federal participation in education 
occurred with the introduction in 1857, by Representative 
Justin Morrill, of a bill to create agricultural and me¬ 
chanical colleges on an endowment of the public domain. 
This bill was debated at great length in the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, and at that time the constitutional issue was 
very much to the front. There has never since been any¬ 
thing like the care given to the constitutional issue that 
there was then. 

Think of the circumstances. The time was just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. The Republican Party had 
taken over the assets of the old Whig Party, and, in combi¬ 
nation with the American Party, had succeeded to a ma¬ 
jority in both Houses of Congress. The Republicans were 
strongly prepossessed in favor of national unity and national 
strength. They were little concerned over any possible 
extension of the powers of the Federal Government, be¬ 
cause they thought that those powers were at that time 
considerably under-developed with reference to the real 
needs of American life. So the Republicans and Americans 
supported Justin Morrill's bill to create the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges. 

Justin Morrill did not go into any constitutional argu¬ 
ment himself. He rather sidestepped the constitutional 
issue by claiming that the Federal Government had full 
right to dispose of its land. His argument was altogether 
on the basis of what was for the national welfare. He said 
that agriculture was the foundation of our national health 
and our national strength. He pointed out what a bad 
condition agriculture was in, how inferior the agricultural 
production of this counriy was as compared with that of 
European countries, and so he proposed that the Federal 
Government should do something for the safeguarding of 
its most important natural resource. His argument included 
everything from "doing something for the American fann¬ 
er” to “improving the beauty of the American landscape,” 
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but as far as the constitutional issue or the fear of encroach¬ 
ing upon federal rights is concerned that came little or not 
at all into his mind. Nor, it may be said, did it come into 
the consciousness of the young and vigorous Republican 
Party, with its eye upon the increase of the powers of 
the National Government, ultimately looking to the pres¬ 
ervation of the Union. 

The debate on the other side, conducted mainly by the 
Democrats, of whom the Southern members were then in 
both the House and the Senate, rested upon the constitu¬ 
tional issue almost entirely. They said the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was one of enumerated powers; therefore, education 
not being one of those enumerated powers, was quite clearly 
outside of the prerogatives of the Federal Government. 
And so they opposed it on the ground of its unconstitu¬ 
tionality. 

This bill passed both houses in 1859 and came before 
President Buchanan for his signature. He gave a half dozen 
reasons why he would not sign the bill, five of which were 
on matters of expediency, but the sixth of which was defi¬ 
nitely on the constitutional issue. He repeated in effect 
the arguments of Senator Clement Clay and other Demo¬ 
crats, saying that the Government being one of enumerated 
powers, it was not possible for him to sign this bill because 
it was unconstitutional. 

The bill was reintroduced by Mr. Morrill in 1862. There 
was very little debate over it. It passed both houses easily, 
was brought before President Lincoln for signature, and 
was signed without question. Evidently the political situa¬ 
tion had changed completely owing to the disappearance 
of the Southern Democrats from the national councils at 
that time. 

The Republican Party, thus beginning under very partic¬ 
ular conditions of interest in the expansion of the powers 
of the Federal Government, for a generation following was 
active in pressing attention upon educational bills. That 
period, which may be said to have begun with the first 
introduction of the Morrill Act in 1857 and to have con- 
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eluded with the final failure of the Blair Bill in 1899 in 
the Fiftieth Congress, represents the second great period 
that we need to have in mind in considering the historical 
antecedents of federal participation in education. It was 
the period that saw the creation, as has been said, of the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. It was the period 
that saw also the creation of the Federal Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation, originally a department of education, this being 
established first in 1867. But more than that there was 
over the whole period hardly a time when there was not 
before the Congress some educational bill either to further 
endow the agricultural and mechanical colleges or to apply 
the resources of the United States domain to the general 
support of education, or in one way or another to do some¬ 
thing for education. All this interest was definitely a phase 
of the reconstruction situation. 

The proposal that there should be a Federal Bureau of 
Education was made definitely because the south was 
clearly behind the west and the north in its provision for 
public education and it was seen that unless something 
could be done to supply schools for white and colored children 
there would be little hope of developing these colored people 
into the responsibilities of citizenship. When we come to 
the Hoar Bill introduced by Representative, later Senator, 
George Frisbie Hoar in 1870 we have very definitely the 
notion that the Federal Government as a whole must do 
something for education in the south, and here the consti¬ 
tutional issue was brought up again. There were a few 
remnants of the old Democratic Party in the Senate and in 
the House at that time, and they opposed the bill on consti¬ 
tutional grounds. 

The Hoar Bill was a bill under which it was proposed to 
establish a Federal Department of Education with a com¬ 
missioner who was to have general charge of education 
over the whole United States. There was to be established 
a state system of public education in every state which 
had not already established such a system. That aimed 
particularly at the southern states. And in case a state 
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refused to establish a system of education it provided that 
the Federal Government should go into that state and 
supply an administrative organization, erect schools, con¬ 
demn lands for educational purposes, levy a tax, indicate 
the school books that were to be followed, establish an 
intermediate system of administration—in other words, insist 
by law and by all of the powers of the Government that 
education should be supplied for both white and colored 
children. The bill was regarded as a very definite counter¬ 
part of the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments and necessary 
for carrying those amendments into effect. 

In this debate the following statement by Mr. Hoar 
represents a very sharp change of attitude on the consti¬ 
tutional issue: “Universal education,” he declared, “is 
essential to the national existence. It is essential to the 
administration of the Government of this nation by those 
persons whose constitutional duty and privilege it is to 
administer it. It is also essential to the accomplishment of 
the great objects which the Constitution is intended to 
secure. It is the best cement of a perfect Union. The 
general welfare is best promoted by it. There can be no 
general welfare without it. It is the best and only guar¬ 
antee of republican government and is the only security 
of the blessings of liberty. It is strength in war. It is wealth 
in peace. By it flourish art, agriculture, manufacturers, 
commerce, all that constitute greatness, all that constitute 
glory. Surely, then, that law-making power which is charged 
with the accomplishment of those great ends may lawfully 
accomplish them by this, the surest, the most natural 
means.” 

There we have not only the general welfare clause, we have 
the whole preamble to the Constitution brought into the 
argument in favor of the power of the Federal Government 
to take such steps as were necessary for establishing edu¬ 
cation, which was regarded as the general foundation and 
the most important and universal prerequisite of good 
citizenship. 

That argument has appeared in one or another form from 
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that time down to the present. The old difficulty over the 
constitutionality of federal participation in education seems 
not to have been experienced by those groups in Congress 
which have passed laws looking forward to larger partici¬ 
pation of the Federal Government in that field. 

It may be said that all of the argument and all of the 
agitation that took place in Congress and out of it during 
the period from about 1857 to 1889, asking for further 
federal participation in education, was unsuccessful. It 
se em ed to be too contrary to the accepted habits and the 
funded customs of this country to secure acceptance. The 
Blair Bill that proposed to aid education in the several 
states passed in three successive congresses by the Senate 
and then failed in the House. But when all is said and done 
the result of this intermediate period was the creation of 
a flock of agricultural and mechanical colleges and the 
establishment of a weak, poorly supported Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation in the Department of the Interior. 

The real period of development of federal participation 
in education has occurred roughly since about 1890, and it 
has occurred in connection with change in our fundamental 
economic life. It has come about as a kind of corollary of 
the tremendous change in general which the Government 
of the United States has undergone. In the last analysis 
this change goes back to the fact of the industrialization 
and the urbanization of American life. 

This countiy has been rapidly developing in accordance 
with the necessities of the industrial revolution since the 
Civil War period. For a long time changes in social life 
were going on without any change in the social controls 
which that economic and social change called for. But at 
about 1890 we begin to see the registration of this economic 
and social change in terms of the elaboration of new social 
controls. It was at about that time that the interstate 
quality of our commercial and industrial life came to be 
so evident that it could be no longer neglected. The result 
was the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
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about that same time the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture had become so great that it became a Cabinet 
office with a secretary. And from that time on we begin 
to find many evidences that the Federal Government was 
responding to the fact that there had developed in Amer¬ 
ican life a new dimension, a new level of social control 
which had not existed previously. 

It is a great mistake for us to consider that the Federal 
Government alone has been affected in this matter. There 
is a great deal more local administration today than there 
was fifty years ago. The state governments are partici¬ 
pating in more activities; they are taking cognizance of 
certain social facts and certain social conditions in ways 
that were never dreamed of fifty years ago. And at the 
same time with the increase of interstate business, with 
the industrialization of our life, with the urbanization of 
our existence, with the compression of our imperial territory 
into a community by means of the telegraph and the rail¬ 
road, we have come to think as a nation, and there has 
developed a new grade, a new level, of social administration 
which is something new in American life. This was never 
present in the period before the Civil War—never really 
present before about 1S90. 

This new development of the prerogatives and powers of 
the Federal Government I need not go into in any detail 
because they are perfectly familiar to everyone and they 
have been discussed by Dr. Suzzallo in his paper this morn¬ 
ing, but it is clear that the development of federal partici¬ 
pation in education has been a part of that same expansion 
of the Federal Government. 

We have come much more than our fathers did to look 
to Washington for action. Indeed, Washington is closer 
to most of us than the capitals of our states. There is more 
news carried in the papers that we read about the doings 
in Washington than is earned about the doings in our state 
capitals. We probably know more about the policies of 
the Federal Government than we know about the policies 
of our state legislatures. As a result we have come more 
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and. more to think of ourselves as a nation and to expect 
tha t in this matter of education the national motive, the 
national function, the national consciousness may be repre¬ 
sented, and so we have had a great deal of expansion of 
what may be described as educational work done by the 
federal departments, This has been described by Dr. 
Suzzallo this morning. I need not go over those again, 
but I may say that there has been a tremendous increase 
not only in the work of the Bureau of Education, not only 
as represented in the passage of the Smith-Lever Act and 
of the Smith-Hughes Act and of the Purnell Act and of 
the Capper-Ketcham Act, but in terms of the work of 
other departments of the Government that do not seem 
to be concerned with education at all, but which are doing 
work which in the last analysis can only be described as 
educational. 

If this story has been told correctly, the changes in our 
National Government have been a function of changes in 
the national life. The federal activities in education have 
represented an addition to the work of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment perhaps not altogether thoughtfully embarked upon, 
but nevertheless they represent a tendency, a tendency 
that has not been resisted, a tendency which apparently 
we have not seen the last of. 

What is the direction in which the policy of the Federal 
Government shall develop? Here is the point at which I 
cease to tell a story and begin to engage in prophecy, but 
the prophecy is, in my mind, the direct interpretation, the 
direct indication of what we have been -observing as a de¬ 
velopment in American life. 

Federal participation in American education may go 
backward, but that is unthinkable. It may stand still, 
but that is impossible. We cannot be satisfied with the 
present arrangement. It has to be improved in some way. 
The only way seems to be, according to the indications of 
this historical survey, that we must go forward. But along 
what line ? Along lines that may correct some of the 
weaknesses that have been all too evident. 
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We have never had a federal policy with regard to edu¬ 
cation. We have never had a policy against which might 
be evaluated the various raids upon the treasury that have 
occurred in terms of educational legislation. Beginning 
with Mr. Morrill’s Land Grant Act, Mr. Morrill did not 
know what kind of colleges he was creating, and he did 
not seem to care very much about it. He was actuated by 
the desire to do something for the fanner and to do some¬ 
thing for American agriculture, and so he was quite willing 
to let the agricultural and mechanical colleges find out 
for themselves what their function was and how they were 
to serve that function. 

Just so, when we come down to some of the later de¬ 
velopments, the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, the pas¬ 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act, those actions took place 
not in accord with a clearly defined policy of education 
in the United States, but more or less as the successful 
activity of a minority that was able to secure acceptance 
of its viewpoint. 

One of the most instructive illustrations of this is the 
appointment in 1914 of a federal commission on vocational 
education appointed by President Wilson. That commis¬ 
sion consisted of four congressmen whose names were then 
attached to agricultural or industrial education bills. The 
remaining members of that commission were persons whose 
professional life was devoted to agitation in favor of voca¬ 
tional education. With that commission at work, a week’s 
hearings were held here in Washington and a bill was written 
that corresponded to the wishes of the little group that 
had pushed that bill from its beginning. There was no 
real consultation of a national will. There was no way to 
discover a national policy and to lay that particular pro¬ 
posal up against the dictates and the demands of a national 
policy. We have had a great deal of other educational 
legislation of the same sort. 

I do not know by what processes of reasoning a senator 
or a congressman can arrive at the conclusion that $4,000,- 
000, for example, is necessary for the further endowment 
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of extension work in the United States or that so many 
million dollars are necessary for investigation in rural 
sociology. I do not know how they arrive at those figures. 
The fact of the matter is that, if a policy is rather popular 
and there is no organized minority or no feeling against 
it, it is a very easy thing to get legislation by an active 
minority under the present circumstances. On the other 
hand, if there is an active minority against a bill, no mat¬ 
ter how advantageous its provisions are, it cannot pass. 

There it would seem is a case where the proper medicine 
is a hair of the dog that has bitten us. We need to have 
more organization in order that there may develop a policy, 
a real policy that can be checked against, and that may in 
some way define our attitude toward any particular bill 
that is proposed, or any particular program or part of a 
program which is brought up for national acceptance. 

Another significant phase of the present situation is that 
the'Federal Office of Education is undeniably being called 
upon today to undertake more and more duties of correla¬ 
tion than it ever has done before. We need now to have 
a kind of super-national association that may in some way 
operate to relieve the congestion and the duplication of 
all the things that are being done. Within the last year the 
Federal Office of Education has undertaken important 
investigations of certain phases of American education, be¬ 
cause there is no other department and no other agency in 
this country that has the prestige and the confidence which 
the National Office has. That sort of thing is going to 
increase. There will be more and more of this tendency to 
regard the National Office as the logical agency to relieve 
American education of the complexity and the duplication 
of effort which seems to be a characteristic of our educa¬ 
tional development at the present time. 

I do not believe that the history of the participation of 
the Federal Government in education enables us to say 
that next year there will be a department of education or 
there will not be a department of education. It does not en¬ 
able us to say that the functions of the Federal Department 
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or Bureau or Office should be this, or should be that, but it 
does indicate to us that there is an irresistible tendency in 
our Government for the Federal Office of Education to be 
asked to do more and more things. It needs to be allowed 
to answer these demands that are made upon it. 

If in the course of time we have a Department of Edu¬ 
cation with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, that will 
be well and good. Personally I believe that that day will 
some time arrive: that we will not be satisfied with a govern¬ 
ment in which the supreme social interest of all is not repre¬ 
sented in our national administration, and the indications 
of the developments of the last thirty years are that the 
continuation of the way we have been going will bring us 
out at that point. 

There is also clearly the necessity of developing a policy by 
means of a national council of education that may represent 
all phases of opinion, all educational interests, that may 
bring together all sections of this country, and that may 
make it possible for issues to be threshed out thoroughly 
before anything is undertaken. By such means there may 
arise a policy, we may achieve a philosophy, we may come 
to the point where every specific proposal made can be 
checked up against a comprehensive viewpoint or a com¬ 
prehensive plan. That it seems to me is the necessary 
answer—the necessary development of the accidental and 
casual character which has been characteristic of the previous 
development of the American Government in its partici¬ 
pation in education. 

Edward H. Reisner, 
Columbia University. 



To the College Graduates 
of 1930 1 


I HAVE been persuaded, young women and young men of 
the graduating class of 1930, that it would be fitting 
tonight to address myself to you and your future, with 
particular reference to business opportunities. 

I am under no illusions as to the value of a commencement 
address. “Beyond the Alps lies Italy” has little thrill for 
the graduate whose mind is all aflutter in closing up his four 
years’ work. 

We hear much of the graduate and the cold, cruel world. 
As a matter of fact, you are not stepping out into a cold, cruel 
world. You are about to enter a warm, pulsating world, 
sympathetic to new ideas and new personalities, a world in 
which the activities of man were never so varied, never so 
purposeful, all pointing to a fuller and more complete life. 
As a result, there are a thousand opportunities in a hundred 
fields for the graduate of today. 

You have doubtless had some fleeting moments of serious 
thought as to what the future holds for you. That is a 
human emotion. Only the other day an anxious father came 
into my office with his son who had just been graduated. 
He told me that he feared the coming twenty-five years 
would not offer his son the opportunity for big things which 
he had had in the last twenty-five. 

“Everything seems to have been done,” the father la¬ 
mented. 

And so it seems. While you have been in school we have 
done almost everything that is to be done. We have built 
the Panama Canal, laid the first Pacific cable, made the 
tungsten lamp available. You saw the first trans-continen¬ 
tal telephone line in 1915, the first air mail in 1918, trans- 

tAddress delivered May 31 over the National Broadcasting System 
as 31st of the series of radio talks on the “The New Business World” 
by Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation's Business. 
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Atlantic radio telephony in 1927. You saw the first parcel 
post in 1913, and commercial photographs by wire in 1925. 

Even while you have been in college, telephone exchanges 
have added mechanical switch-boards, and power stations 
mechanical attendants; elevators have become self-stopping 
and self-leveling, while street cars are fitted with automotive 
brakes and ball and roller bearings. Railroads have been 
electrified for intercity transport, ships are driven by elec¬ 
tricity, and the Pullman berth has at last evolved into a com¬ 
fortable room with a full-sized bed. 

You have seen radio broadcasting become a national in¬ 
stitution, and commercial television rise above the horizon. 
You have not forgotten your first photoplay only fifteen years 
ago in your enjoyment today of the photoplay’s new dimen¬ 
sion, the talking picture. You have seen skyscrapers grow 
two stories a year for each of your twenty years, and observed 
welding begin to compete with riveting. Even while you 
were seniors you read in the morning paper of the discovery 
of a new alloy which will cut steel as a knife whittles wood 
and at enormous speed. On that same front page, you got 
word of a discovery, “the greatest since steel,” by which 
cardboard, wood and silk can be given the strength of iron. 

You may well be anxious as to what there is left for you to 
do. Chemistry has added to your vocabulary such words 
as “cellotex,” “cellophane," “celanese,” “rayon," “velox,” 
“duco,” and “pyrex,” and has provided you with iceless 
refrigeration, oil heat and the world’s best music on the air. 

Everything seems to have been done. So it seemed in 1833 
to the head of the Patent Office, who wanted to resign because 
he felt the limit of human invention had been reached and 
that there was no further need of his services. By 1860 there 
were 43,000 patents recorded; by the end of the century 
640,000. Today the applications for patents have risen to 
nearly 100,000 a year. 

When your sons of this graduating class are graduated 
from their colleges in 1950 they will doubtless chuckle over 
your anxieties as we smile today over the anxiety of an earlier 
patent commissioner. 
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For we are living in an amazing age. Marvel upon marvel 
piled high. It is no figure of speech to say we have been 
transported to a new world. The tale of Aladdin no longer 
excites. Aladdin with his magic lamp could have done no 
better than man has done in this amazing age. 

Consider the epic quality of the world which opens to you. 
Fleets of airplanes lugging mail, express and freight by night 
and day; casual talk of airports as of railway stations; a tele¬ 
phone conversation with London, Stockholm, Berlin; radio 
creating its own “trade in” problems; television bringing 
shudders to the speaking stage. 

In this magic age business is the chief wizard. Dyes that 
outdo the colors of nature. Clapboards from cornstalks. 
Ice from gas. Plant food plucked from the air. Artificial 
rubber, Alcohol, paints, paper, stockings from wood. 

Conquest of the physical world alone is sufficient to justify 
this title of Amazing Age. But it does not have to rest on 
the physical world alone. Spiritual values, less tangible in 
their manifestations, but no less real, belong in the forefront 
of the picture. 

Great cooperative efforts, yet with individualism preserved. 
An open and unashamed committal to ethical concepts of 
business practice. Wide diffusion of corporate ownership 
among workers and consumers. Growing regard for arbi¬ 
tration and conciliation in industrial relations. 

Change is the only thing of which we are certain. Strange 
economic currents are cutting new channels. Stores on wheels. 
Gigantic chains. A mechanism which delivers your pur¬ 
chase, makes change, and says, “Thank you.” Candy shops 
selling toilet articles. Drug stores selling sporting goods. 
Change, incessant change! Firms of three generations pass 
out of the picture overnight. An institution bom yesterday 
becomes national tomorrow. 

And if the marvels you have seen duiing your school days 
have mystified, if the present whirlpool of life amazes, what 
does your next span of life hold for you? Are the activities 
of men’s minds to stop when they read in the papers tomorrow 
morning of the graduation of your class? How foolish! The 
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marvels and wonders of the coming twenty-five years will be 
even greater than those we have just witnessed. 

During this period represented by your life, you have wit¬ 
nessed a movement by arithmetical progression—2, 4, 6, 8, 
10. The high gear of our industrial and social machine will 
bring changes in the next decade by geometrical progression— 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32. 

The certainty of change means everything to the young 
man and young woman of today. Change provides oppor¬ 
tunities—opportunities to those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. And the opportunities of the next decade are 
glorious to contemplate. 

William Wordsworth, gazing into the earlyfyears of the 
Renaissance, exclaimed in ecstasy: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! 

The graduates of 1930 might well join the refrain tonight. 

The young man or woman who commences life this June 
might well ask the question, “Should I go into business? 
What qualifications should I have to succeed?’’ Many have 
asked me that question. It is a fair question. To answer it 
tonight helpfully I have carefully set down the qualifications 
I have observed in our most successful business leaders. 

Suppose you were sitting opposite my desk and asked me 
the question. I would, in turn, ask you, “Can you see 
ahead? Have you, by natural ability, or have you trained 
yourself, to think ahead and see a project complete in all its 
details before you start on it? Or, do you start building a 
house by first laying the foundation, then deciding on brick, 
or stone, or wood; then figuring out the number of rooms? 
Perhaps, after the second story is finished, you then take up 
the question of where the staircase will go. Or can you see 
the building complete, even to lighting fixtures and the rugs 
on the floor? This ability to see ahead, and in whole, is a 
prime requisite for business success.’’ 

Then comes the second qualification: Of course, you would 
not be expected yourself to do the masonry work, the steel 
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work, lay the floors, set the windows, do the plastering, 
together with the hundred other odd jobs connected with 
your building. That work must be delegated. Delegation 
of work means the choosing of a staff of helpers. The ability 
to size up accurately another’s capabilities and to sell your 
co-workers and associates on the importance of their job 
is another prerequisite to success. And you must have the 
power to keep a group working toward a common goal, coor¬ 
dinating their efforts, thus keeping each unit from interfering 
with the others. It means that quick decisions must be 
made and that you must have the ability to give clear-cut 
assignments. It means a quick eye in the saving of duplicate 
efforts, and a ready ear for new and improved methods. 

Have you the ability, I would ask, to criticize a member of 
your staff constructively, without giving offense? And, by 
the same token, have you the ability to praise good work 
without seeming to flatter? Write down these three words: 
organize, deputize, supervise. Have you good health, so 
that you can ride over the many irritating and annoying 
incidents of the day without yourself showing irritation? 

If you have these qualities, or think you can develop them, 
you have the makings of a successful business executive. 
All these are necessary to make that building dream come 
true. 

The other day as the Colonial Express thundered over East 
River, I marvelled at the engineering skill of Hell Gate 
Bridge with its 1,000-foot span, its arch 300 feet above water, 
its half million cubic yards of concrete, its carrying capacity 
of 75,000 pounds to the linear foot. 

Yet the marvel lies not in this. The amazing thing is that 
the structure, complete in every detail, was first erected in 
the mind of man before a shovel struck earth or a rivet left 
the forge! How like a business, I thought! Dreams and 
plans! Hidden away from public sight thousands of men 
dream dreams and plan. Some materialize; some fail. 

Imagination is the handmaiden of business. Cynics see 
only a tired business man seeking surcease from a drab rou¬ 
tine on the golf course or the front row of the Follies. But 
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while cynics talk, the business man is living a far gTander 
romance than any depicted in song or story. And he has 
something besides imagination, which his critics seldom 
appreciate. 

Consider him as he sits at his desk and dreams. He sees a 
new building under construction. He sees the installation 
of machinery, the assembling of labor, skilled and unskilled. 
From the four comers of the earth, by mule-back and rail 
and steam and truck, he gathers his raw material. He hears 
the whirring of the dynamos, the whining of the lathes. In 
his mind’s eye, he watches the fabrication of his new product. 
He searches and discovers new markets, evolves a distribu¬ 
tion system. Above all he dreams of its financing. And, 
because he has the courage of his imagination, lo, it comes to 
pass. 

And courage, I would say, is one of the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions of a successful business man or woman. What hazards 
the business pioneer faces and with eyes open! He realizes 
that three out of four undertakings fail. Yet he casts the 
die. He risks all—fortune, energy, leisure—with a fine 
courage. In other days he would have been a Peter the 
Great, a Richard of the Lion Heart, a Martin Luther, a 
Napoleon. The present-day heroics are the heroics of busi¬ 
ness. 

My newspaper this morning carries on its first page with 
striking headlines the news that a certain company's stock 
reached the highest point in its history. Way over in the 
back is a four-line item that another company, an important 
unit in the same industry, has passed its annual dividend. 

What a dramatic picture of American business in those 
two items! Within every industry, coal and steel, agricul¬ 
ture and machine-tool, banking and retailing, a mighty 
struggle goes on for success and supremacy. 

For each success, a dozen failures. Behind the curtain 
many an undertaking, created in high hope, buttressed with 
ideals, carried on with enthusiasm, goes down. Across the 
street, another wins out. 

Luck? Hardly. An intangible something, often scarcely 
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sensed by the actors themselves, may have turned the scale 
by a hair. A shade better judgment at a critical point, a 
shade better strategy in a minor engagement, a shade keener 
anticipation of the public’s changing fancy, sounder financ¬ 
ing or a flare for the dramatic—who can say? 

We hear only of the big successes. The public acclaims 
or, in iconoclastic mood, slays. 

But those who know what lies behind, the days of dream¬ 
ing, nights of toiling, family and friends neglected, fortune 
hazarded, have respect and admiration for the courage of 
imagination in business, sympathy for the defeated, cheers 
for the successful. 

For where, since the world began, has individualism, 
individual opportunity, individual reward for individual 
merit—come to finer flower than in America’s industrial 
system? 

Too many business men modestly attribute their success 
to luck. 

I was invited to a luncheon recently by a well-known and 
successful executive. Arriving a few minutes early, I was 
asked “to stick around.’’ In the ten minutes I sat in his 
office I realized for the first time why some men earn $100,000 
a year. For in that time he made six or seven decisions 
involving the spending of thousands of dollars. 

An assistant entered. The chief put a few pertinent ques¬ 
tions, then nodded "all right.” The next caller received a 
negative as promptly. A telephone call. A query as to 
foreign exchanges, deliveries, then a laconic, “better ship 
it.” Another assistant with a paper to sign. The colloquy 
involved a sum of six figures. In two minutes the paper was 
signed. And so on. 

As we started to luncheon, I asked, “How do you do it?” 

“I play my first hunch,” he replied. “I learned by expe¬ 
rience that my first hunch was, nine times out of ten, the con¬ 
clusion which I should have reached if I had taken several 
days of analysis, study, conference. So, why waste time 
and get your desk all cluttered up with papers?” 

Success in business, then, is only a matter of good guessing? 
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But later, when I recounted the experience to another 
seasoned executive, he corrected me. 

“Not guessing,” said he. "Such hunches are drawn out 
of a deep well of experience, observation, and study. Back¬ 
ground—that’s it. Or, second nature. Or a sixth sense. 
Call it what you will—but not guessing. It's sounder than 
guessing, because it’s the correct answer nine times out of 
ten. The law of averages is five times out of ten. It takes 
nine right answers out of ten accepted chances, as they say 
in baseball, to make a $100,000-a-year man.” 

A corporation president recently said that he could get all 
the $10,000-a-year men he wanted but the $50,000 men were 
scarce. 

Hunches without background are only hunches following 
the law of averages. 

The man whose hunches are unusually right—in buying 
or selling, or selecting assistants, or changing models, or 
what-not—you will find is the one who has been nursing that 
sixth sense all through the years by painstaking study and 
intelligent observation. 

Those of us who say “ the lucky stiff” don't realize. Those 
demagogues who say no man can honestly earn $50,000 a 
year don’t realize, don’t realize—- 

Are you a good sport? Because business demands sports¬ 
manship of the highest order. 

Not long ago I thought I had played a good joke on a cer¬ 
tain captain of industry. I recommended strongly that he 
see a certain play. This play was a broad burlesque, un¬ 
mercifully lampooning the American business man, but I 
did not tell him so. When next I saw him I asked him how 
he enjoyed it. “Fine,” he replied, “it was great fun.” 

Mr. Kipling, describing the American Spirit, once said of 
the American that his “humor saved him whole.” He must 
have had in mind the American business man. 

Foreign critics tell our business man his life is unbeautiful, 
unsocial, barbarously competitive, and crudely neglectful of 
the civilizing amenities. Business pauses in its tasks, fur¬ 
rows its eyebrows, smiles, and resumes. 
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Domestic wits and half-wits have found publicity and 
profits in mocking our Main Street whose denizens are pro¬ 
vincial dullards, morally bankrupt, culturally deficient. “The 
Butter-and-Egg Man" pays the bill and laughs. He under¬ 
stands the license of the comic muse. He chuckles in gener¬ 
ous indulgence, good sport that he is. He plays the game. 
He has learned to give and take—the essence of sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Daily experience touching business at a hundred points 
draws one inevitably to the conclusion that the general rule 
of business is fair play, a regard for the rights of competitors— 
and of customers—in short, "a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” 

Being a “good sport” is not a matter of definition, nor 
formula. It is a spontaneous quality that rises to oppor¬ 
tunity and to emergency. Its greatest inspirations come 
from disaster and disadvantage. 

A greater Chicago, a greater Baltimore and a greater San 
Francisco rose from the smouldering ruins because the faith 
of their business men triumphed under fire. The courage of 
business that stood fast before the roaring Mississippi threat 
is its own encomium of true sportsmanship. It gives em¬ 
phasis to the laconic loyalty placarded years ago above the 
flood wreckage on a bank in Hamilton, Ohio: 

“Noah was 600 years old before he learned to build an 
ark. Don't lose your grip!” 

In that Spartan admonition is the intangible thing which 
Kipling called the American Spirit. 

Individual instances of this spirit are commonplaces of our 
business life. Every community can offer testimonials to 
extension of financial grace, the loan of plant to a competitor 
in trouble, the ready relief of want and misery, the promo¬ 
tion of the talents and ambitions of others, the help given to 
a beaten adversary, the payment of debts that are neither 
moral nor legal obligations. 

The humor and sportsmanship in American business assure 
of standards better than anything Congress could enact or 
the Department of Justice enforce. 
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These qualifications I have listed may lead you to t hin k 
that business is nothing but a grind. We hear of the “tired 
business man.” That his life is dry-as-dust routine. But 
that is a gross libel. The business man lives a life full of 
romance and adventure. Alexander Pope once said that no 
man of wit, no adventurous spirit should be put to the drud¬ 
gery of business. There are Alexander Popes today, who 
make the same indictment. They, too, are misled by the 
sensitive concern of business men to appear matter-of-fact. 
We take pains to conceal sentiment behind a mask of ma¬ 
terialism. We are shame-faced about the joy of our tre¬ 
mendous job of making the world more comfortable. 

Romance in business? Huh! we reply, business is busi¬ 
ness. Adventure in factory layouts? Poetry in a produc¬ 
tion schedule? Fascination in a sales quota? Mystery in a 
balance sheet? Chivalry in buying and selling? Heroics 
in per cents? Ridiculous! 

Yet, underneath the hard-boiled exterior, the successful 
business man recognizes and enjoys the stirring adventure of 
which he is a part. For in every stride toward a higher 
civilization are the romantic figures of resourceful men, who, 
like great poets, have kept their hands on the present and 
their eyes on the future. 

Roaring cataracts put to the making of light and power. 
Mountains pierced to give speeding trains a shorter right 
of way. The sky made highways of commerce. Nations 
joined by an eager spark leaping across the ocean. Domestic 
drudgery assumed by laundry, bakery and factory. Ice by 
wire, “lumber” from sugar cane, silk from wood. An autom¬ 
aton, handing out merchandise with a “thank you!” at the 
drop of a coin. 

Of such is the true essence of romance. 

The quality of poetry is in all fine projects, big or little. 
“Why, that man Harriman,” exclaimed a discerning Euro¬ 
pean, “supposed to be so hard-boiled, that man is a great 
poet! Only, he rhymes in rails!” 

Whether the rhyming be with rails, with ships, with seal¬ 
ing-wax, with groceries, with dry goods, or what not, the feel- 
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ing of great poetry is in all honest work, is in all business that 
has sincerity and depth of purpose. 

The spirit of romance still finds expression in the work-a- 
day world, and the poetic soul finds a lyrical quality in the 
“drudgery of business.” 

Business has its adventurers no less renowned than the 
trail blazers and pathfinders of frontier days. 

Arcady today is in forge and farm and mine and bench and 
counter. 

This drudgery of business! Drudgery of body or mind? 
Wrong, on both counts. Business is making the very word 
drudgery archaic. 

The case might rest on the abolition of drudgery. That in 
itself is an adventure too noble to be compressed within 
Pope’s narrow measure. Its meter is scaled to the magni¬ 
tude of nature, to the wistful wants of a whole world. 

And finally, one word on the professional aspect of busi¬ 
ness. Business itself realizes that it has a professional 
aspect. Yet it is inarticulate. It does not cry its innermost 
ideals from the house-tops. It is likewise tine that there are 
shysters and quacks and scalawags in the business world, 
but no more nor no less than in the professions. 

The main rank and file of business believes that business, 
too, is of service to its fellow man. It is curing the ills of 
physical discomfort. It is providing necessities, conveniences 
and luxuries on an ever-increasing scale. It is raising by 
centuries the standards of living of millions of people. It 
is a handmaiden to the great professions. 

Because it makes men comfortable, it makes them more 
receptive to spiritual, educational and artistic impulses. Its 
tremendous resources have been put at the disposal of the 
laboratories of science and, to speak facetiously for the 
moment, the complexities of our industrial life have been a 
godsend to our increasing number of lawyers. And you 
will note I have made no reference to the hundreds of millions 
of dollars literally that business has poured by gift into our 
cultural life. 

Sometimes, when this professional aspect of business is 
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mentioned, there are those who will say that business has a 
profit motive and therefore is not professional. But by 
what other yard-stick can we measure success in business? 
The saving of a soul, the saving of a life, the obtaining of 
justice for a client—these are goals of the professions, but a 
fair profit is just as professional for business. A bankrupt 
injures society no less than a poor doctor or poor lawyer. 
And I have observed that monuments are not built in the 
public square to any of them. 

The American business man of today is not ashamed to 
admit that he is making money. With few exceptions, he is 
making it honorably, honestly and for the good of the com¬ 
munity. With his profits he carries on where the inventor 
leaves off. The money he has made is tied up in new fac¬ 
tories, new machinery, new processes, new development. 
His inner urge is not to gain a miser’s hoard. The test of his 
skill and of his service to his fellows is his real profit. His 
satisfaction is the satisfaction of having done the job and 
done it well. I doubt if more than this can be said for the 
professional man. 

That is the spirit of American business. How else can you 
account for the remarkable fact that the American business 
man, in his short life, has produced three times the material 
that the whole world had been able to produce up to 1776, 
and produced it not for himself alone, but for all— 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 

Business also serves. It ministers to the comfort of 
humanity. 

And to the young man and woman, graduates of the class 
of 1930, who choose to go into business, may I admonish 
them to hold high the torch, and here and now dedicate 
themselves to the finest ideals of American business, which 
has for a goal higher and higher standards of living, and the 
ultimate abolition of poverty from the face of the earth. 

And here is the crux of the whole matter: If you will do 
the task you choose a little better than it has ever been done 
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before, success will perch on your banner. Build a better 
mouse-trap, as you have often heard, and the world will beat 
a path to your door. Where you are located matters little—- 
country, town or city; what you are doing matters little, 
whether making shoes, teaching school, pleading cases, build¬ 
ing bridges, framing laws, or growing com. Do the job a 
little better than the other fellow. Your community will 
hear of it and pay you tribute; then your county, then your 
state. And if you are a hunchback immigrant Steimnetz, or 
the country grocer, J. C. Penney, or a farm boy engineer 
Herbert Hoover, or a Montana wheat farmer Thomas Camp¬ 
bell, the nation will do you homage. 

In order to make no false steps, know your destination 
early. Say: ‘‘I'll go there. I'll be there. I’ll do that.” 
And then waste not a minute nor a false move in getting to 
that point. The shortest distance between you young men 
and women and success is a straight line. No detouring, no 
by-lanes of too much pleasure, no back-sliding. Keep ever¬ 
lastingly at it and everlastingly on the right road. A grad¬ 
uate came into my office the other day. “What are you 
going to do this summer?” I asked. "Oh, I don’t know,” 
he replied. “ I’d like to get a job as a waiter in Yellowstone 
Park. It doesn't pay anything but I’d have a fine time out 
there.” A little later another student came and I repeated 
the question. “I’ve got a job on a newspaper. It doesn’t 
pay anything much, but since I’m to be a publisher I want to 
get the three months’ experience.” Which one of these two 
men will you bank on? Which one today has the bigger 
assets? Which one will reach his goal first? 

Waste not an hour or a minute in getting into action. The 
world’s work was never so big, never so needy for men and 
women to supply it with the necessities, the conveniences, 
the luxuries of life, and the spiritual overtones, which, after 
all, make any work yield its greatest and most enduring 
satisfaction. 

I have tried to give you a representative view of business 
—its tremendous opportunities, its exacting responsibilities, 
and its enduring satisfactions. I have tried to give you some 
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measure of its directing idealism and imagination. I have 
not attempted to obscure the clay in portraying the inherent 
humanity of the fascinating world of business. The pattern 
of our commerce and industry is variegated and inviting. It 
is spread before you in the rich colorings of romantic practi¬ 
cality. 

Look well upon this beneficent realm before you choose 
your life work. It will test your powers to the full. It will 
see to it that you play the game fairly and with good will. 
It will set no limit on the reward of your skill. Business is 
all things to all men. Its horizons are as far as the reach of 
your own vision. It is as high minded as your own nobility. 
As dependable and abiding as your own faith. Business, 
you see, is what you have the spirit and the mind and the 
heart to make it. 

You see, despite the good intentions I expressed at the 
beginning, no commencement address is complete without a 
little advice, I only hope I have made it easy to take. It 
certainly has been easy to give. 

Merle Thorpe, 
Washington, D. C, 



Report of the Executive Committee 

T HE four regular meetings of the Executive Committee 
were held on September 28, 1929, and January 11, 
March 22 and May 8, 1930. 

During the past year the membership of the Council has 
been increased by the addition of two associate and eight 
institutional members, as follows: 

Associate Members :—National Association of Personnel and 
Placement Officers; National Vocational Guidance Associa¬ 
tion. 

Institutional Members :—Bethany College, West Virginia; 
University of Tulsa, Oklahoma; University of Georgia, 
Athens; International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Mass.; University of Dayton, Ohio; Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; Northwest Mis¬ 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo.; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md, 

The total membership of the Council is now 25 constituent 
members, 21 associate members, and 238 institutional mem¬ 
bers. 

In accordance with the vote at the last meeting, a new 
Committee on Supplementary Materials of Instruction in 
the Social Sciences was appointed. Arrangements have been 
made with ten large school systems to cooperate with the 
Council in this work. A conference of representatives of 
these school systems was held on January 31, at which details 
of operation were agreed upon. 

In preparing materials for submission to the schools, the 
Committee will have the cooperation of members of the 
Social Science Research Council and other expert groups. 
Materials furnished by these experts will be worked into 
teachable form by skilled teachers in the various public 
schools. After these trial lessons have been experimentally 
tested they will be printed and offered to all schools for fur¬ 
ther experimental trial. This cooperation experiment is 
222 
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financed by a small appropriation by the Council for over¬ 
head of the Committee and by the school systems that par¬ 
ticipate. The ten cooperating school systems are: Balti¬ 
more, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Pittsburgh, Rochester, Washington, D. C. 

The Psychological Examination for College Freshmen con¬ 
tinues to increase in popularity. This year 293 institutions 
have purchased 116,631 copies. Several states are using it 
in state surveys. 

The number of colleges experimenting with the continuous 
record card issued by the Committee on Personnel Methods 
has increased during the year from 35 to 70, and the number 
of colleges experimenting with the personality rating blank 
has increased from 37 to 73. 

The grant of $60,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
to support the work of the Committee on Personnel Methods 
for three years expired on May 1. At a meeting, April 25, 
the Personnel Committee voted to endeavor to secure fur¬ 
ther grants to push forward those sections of the work that 
have been shown to be fruitful, particularly the new type test 
of achievement, the methods of securing comparable occupa¬ 
tional information and reliable vocational interest tests, and 
methods of studying personality and character development. 
A full report of the past three years' work is in preparation. 
A summary of this will be presented to the Council at its 
meeting tomorrow morning. 

The office of the Council has devoted considerable time 
and attention during the past year to the work of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. The Director of the 
Council is chairman of this committee, and five members 
of the Council’s Executive Committee are also members. 
Because of the significance of this enterprise to the Council, 
the Executive Committee voted to emphasize this topic at 
the present Annual Meeting. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Director 
of the Study, will describe it more fully this morning. All 
members of the Council have been urged to send in construc¬ 
tive suggestions concerning federal relations to the American 
school system. It is hoped that many such suggestions will 
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be made during this meeting by way of discussion of the 
papers describing the work that has been done. 

A second significant event of the year is the appointment 
of the new Committee on Problems and Plans of Educa¬ 
tional Research with a subvention from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund of $35,000 for the next three years. If the experiment 
proves successful, the subvention will be continued at the 
same rate for two more years. The chairman’s address at 
the afternoon session will explain this enterprise in greater 
detail. 

The following were appointed members of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans of Educational Research with the 
understanding that the Committee would nominate addi¬ 
tional members when needed: 

Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
Chairman. 

Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of Minnesota. 

William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Charles H. Judd, Director, School of Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. 

Beardsley Ruml, New York City. 

William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Eugene R. Smith, Head Master, Beaver Country Day 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Henry Suzzallo, Director, National Advisory Committee 
on Education. 

Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Educational Psy¬ 
chology, Columbia University. 

David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, 
Md. 

C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education, 
Ex Officio. 

During the past year the colleges have shown increasing 
interest in the problem of vocational guidance and place¬ 
ment of graduates. Several of our constituent members have 
appointed committees on various phases of this problem and 
a dozen or more institutions have written to the Council 
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urging a greater activity in an effort to secure comparable 
descriptions of occupational requirements and better mutual 
understanding between employers and college faculties con¬ 
cerning measures and methods for describing and recording 
performance. These have been referred to the Committee 
on Personnel Methods. 

Attention is called to the Treasurer’s report, which shows 
that the finances of the Council are in sound condition. The 
estimated income from fees of members excluding special 
grant for the year was $33,360. Actual receipts from this 
source were $36,240. The bank balance as of April 30,1930, 
was $14,001.84. 

The Director’s Budget for the coming year is presented 
herewith with the recommendation that it be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Secretary. 



Director’s Budget, 1930-31 

Estimated Resources 


Membership dues, 1930-31, $36,760, of 


which $8,440 has been paid. Balance due $28,320.00 


Balance on back dues. 


3,580.00 


Services for investigations 

(Modern Lan- 



guage Study). 


200.00 


Bank balance, April 30, 1930. 

Expenditures 

14,001.84 

$46,101.84 


Fiscal Year 1929-30 

Actual 

Fiscal Year 
1930-31 


A uthorized 

Disbursements 

Proposed 

Rent. 

$4,500 

$4,160.04 

$4,500 

Salary of Director. 

12,000 

12,000.00 

12,000 

Salary of assistants. 

Administrative traveling ex- 

10,000 

9,224.00 

12,000 

penses. 

Stationery, printing, and 

2,500 

2,568.65 

2,500 

supplies. 

1,500 

1,426.47 

1,500 

Telephone and telegrams... 

500 

483.73 

500 

Postage. 

600 

666.34 

600 

Furniture and appliances. . 

400 

67.00 

400 

Educational Record. 

4,000 

2,996.00 

4,000 

Industrial cooperation. 

5,000 

4,060.38 

5,000 

General expense. 

Teachers’ Annuity Associa- 

1,000 

1,175.56 

1,000 

tion. 

Com. on Supplementary 

600 

00 

600 

Materials of Instruction. 

1,500 

161.73 

1,500 

Total. 

$44,100 

$38,989.90 

$46,100 
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Treasurer’s Report 

AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 

Washington, D. C., 

May 8, 1930. 

Dr. C. R. M.ann, Director, 

American Council on Education, 

26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Mann : 

I herewith submit three statements of F. W. Lafrantz & 
Company, being audits for the period from May 1, 1929, to 
April 30, 1930, on the following accounts of the American 
Council on Education: 

General Fund. 

Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, New York Committee. 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, Canadian Committee. 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 

Corcoran Thom, 

Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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GENERAL FUND 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
From May 1,1929 to A pril 30,1930 

RECEIPTS 


Constituent Members. $2,300.00 

Associate Members. 190.00 

Institutional M embers. 33,750.00 

- $36,240.00 

Contributions: 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: 

For Committee on Personnel Methods $20,000.00 


For National Advisory Committee on 

Illiteracy. 10,000.00 

- 30,000.00 

Payne Fund—For Education on Radio. 1,000.00 

Julius Rosenwald Fund: 

For National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy. 9,874.28 

Sale of Psychological Tests. 12,658.19 

Sale of Record Cards, Scales, etc. 2,802.10 

Royalty from Sale of Achievement Tests. 219.29 

Refund on Bibliography of Tests. 450.00 

Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 

International Education Fund—Transfer of Balance... 1,312.84 

Intercollegiate Council on Personnel Methods. 2.50 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 490.89 


Total receipts. $95,050.09 

Cash on Hand, May 1, 1929: 

American Security and Trust Company. 14,668.78 


$109,718.87 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries: 

Director. $12,000.00 

Assistants. 9,224.00 


Rent. 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies. 

Postage. 

Telephone and Telegrams. 

General Expense. 

Traveling Expenses of Director. 

Traveling Expenses of Executive Committee 
Publication Expenses Educational Record 


Committee on Personnel Methods. 

Psychological Test Experiment: 

Psychological Tests. $3,282.21 

Thurstonc—General Expenses. 4,049.12 

Professor Eells—Special Grant. 500.00 


Furniture and Fixtures. 

Industrial Cooperation: 

C. E. Hewitt, Traveling Expenses. $460.38 

C. E. Hewitt, Salary. 3,600.00 


Payne Fund: 

Ruth Roberts, Salary. 

Committee on Supplementary Materials of Instruction. . 


National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy—■ 

General. $5,391.89 

National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy— 
Sub-Committee on Techniques. 3,178.94 


Total disbursements. 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1930: 

American Security and Trust Company: 
American Council on Education—Gene¬ 


ral. $14,001.84 

Committee on Personnel Methods. 3,513.05 

National Advisory Committee on Illit¬ 
eracy. 11,303.45 

Payne Fund.850.00 

.. --- 


$21,224.00 

4,160.04 

1,426.47 

666.34 

483.73 

1,175.56 

1,367.81 

1,200.84 

2,996.00 

24,508.47 


7,831.33 

67.00 


4,060.38 

150.00 

161.73 


8,570.83 


$80,050.53 


29,668.34 


$109,718.87 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
From May 1, 1929 to April 30, 1930 


RECEIPTS 

Carnegie Corporation. $10,000.00 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 541.19 

Sale of Furniture. 330.50 

Royalty on Tests. 277,41 

Refund—R. H. Fife. 186,16 

Total receipts. $11,335.26 

Cash on Hand, May 1, 1929: 

American Security and Trust Company. 12,513.15 

$23,848.41 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries and Wages. $1,802.50 

Supplies and Equipment. 90.67 

Printing and Publicity. 15,101.80 

Communications. 210.46 

Travel and Meetings. 1,042.96 

Expert Assistance. 1,106.12 

Contingent. 129.50 

Total disbursements. $19,484.01 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1930: 

American Security and Trust Company. 4,364.40 

$23,848.41 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 
CANADIAN COMMITTEE 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
From May 1, 1929 to April 30, 1930 


RECEIFTS 

Interest on Bank Deposits. ... $25.00 

Cash on Hand, May 1, 1929: 

American Security and Trust Company. 2,425.82 

$2,450.82 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Contingent—Auditing. $25.00 

Cash on Hand, April 30, 1930: 

American Security and Trust Company. 2 ,425.82 

$2,450.00 























Constitution of American Council 
on Education 

1. Name: The name of the organization shall be "American Council 
on Education. ” 

2. Object: The general object of the Council is to promote and carry 
out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the Associa¬ 
tions represented. It is understood that such matters will lie mainly 
in the field of university and college work, and in related educational 
fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs in time of 
war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It will also en¬ 
courage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. Membership: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of national educational 
organizations and such other bodies having similar interests as may 
from time to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three mem¬ 
bers who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recom¬ 
mended that each organization, in the first election following the date 
of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; one for a 
term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and that all sub¬ 
sequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections of new mem¬ 
bers to the Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. 
Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take effect 
at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term thus filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as may 
be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organi¬ 
zations having interests related to the work of the Council as may from 
time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without right 
to vote. 

Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of similar grade, that contribute 
not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the Council, and of 
other organizations of high standing that carry on higher educational 
activities or cooperate with educational institutions in improving in¬ 
struction, and that contribute not less than two hundred dollars a year 
to the treasury of the Council. The conditions of eligibility for institu¬ 
tional membership, both for educational institutions and for other 
organizations, and the scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
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one representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a 
vote is taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional members 
shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless supported 
by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. On re¬ 
quest of any three members any matter directly affecting institutional 
members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Dues; The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $200 
to $2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for 
one or more subscriptions to The Educational Record at $2.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. Officers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such 
other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer 
need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, 
or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treas¬ 
urer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super¬ 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
committee, may approve. He shall be ex officio a member of the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. Executive Committee: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of ten members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Executive Committee. The remaining six members shall he elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy 
on the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill 
the vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. Meetings: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
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the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair¬ 
man. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro¬ 
vision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no 
action shall become effective until approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. Budget: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. Traveling Expenses: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other members 
attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. Committee Appointments: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint¬ 
ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The mem¬ 
bers of committees may be selected from the members of any institu¬ 
tion associated with one of the organizations constituting the Council. 
Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the Council, with¬ 
out right to vote. 

11. Authority of Committees: Final responsibility for all under¬ 
takings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving 
new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before taking 
final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the Council 
to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council or its 
Executive Committee. 

12. Amendments: This Constitution may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before 
the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 
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To the Scholars of America 1 


“X appreciate, Mr. President, the occasion offered to turn 
my thoughts to your University, illustrious for fame of 
rigorous disciplines in studies and for the glorious name of 
George Washington. 

“The United States are celebrating, with particular under¬ 
standing of the Virgilian soul, the second millennium of 
the greatest poet of Romanity, whose immortal verses have 
survived through the centuries and who still speaks to the 
young of daring and steadfastness in adversity, of love of 
mother earth and of devotion to the fruitful works of Peace. 

“I am particularly pleased to extend on this day to you, 
Mr. President, my greetings to the Atheneum over which 
you preside and through you to all the scholars of the great 
American Nation.’’ 

Mussolini. 


1 Message from Premier Mussolini delivered through the Italian Am¬ 
bassador at the Convocation of The George Washington University, held 
in recognition of the bimillennial celebration of the birth of Virgil, Octo¬ 
ber IS, 1930. 
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Virgil and the Modem World 2 

A LLOW me to tell you frankly that, when your Presi- 
dent asked me whether I was disposed to be the official 
^ ^speaker at this Virgilian celebration, I wondered if it 
would be right for me to accept to address this distinguished 
and learned audience on this subject. In fact, I am not a 
Virgilian scholar. I wish I were—that I had the time to be. 

All I shall attempt to do is to call again to your attention 
the Roman and Italian ideal Virgil created, and the tre¬ 
mendous significance and influence that ideal has had and is 
still having in molding the culture all civilized nations enjoy 
today, and of which we Italians are so justly proud. 

This date, October 15, is the two thousandth anniversary 
of our poet’s birth, tie was the son of a farmer in the Andes 
district, which lies not very far from the present city of 
Mantua. Like the great Spanish hero of the Middle Ages, 
the Cid, Virgil may well be said to have been “bom in a for¬ 
tunate hour.” He came at a time when the old Rome was 
undergoing a deep social and political transformation and he 
saw, not only the lessons the past taught, but with a prophet’s 
vision he saw far ahead into the densely veiled future and not 
only predicted what was to come, but, by the force and clear¬ 
ness of his vision, materially helped in compelling it to come 
to pass. So today all over the world Virgil’s birth is cele¬ 
brated. It is appropriate, too, that here, under the aus¬ 
pices of this great university in your National Capital, you 
should honor the man whose single influence has done more 
than any other to give modern thought, however indirectly, 
its logic and its permanence. As the official representative 
of my country in yours, I esteem highly the honor you have 
done me in asking me to address you this evening; in giving 
me this opportunity to express to you in some measure the 

2 Address delivered by His Excellency Nobile Giacomo de Martino, 
Italian Ambassador to the United States, at the Convocation of The 
George Washington University, held in recognition of the bimillennial 
celebration of the birth of Virgil, October IS, 1930. 
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reasons why we Italians venerate our great poet, why we feel 
that any sort of celebration, any sort of commemoration, is 
inadequate and weak in comparison with his qualities. 

The finest celebration of all lies not in mere poetry, praising 
Virgil; not in any commemorative medals, or special editions 
of his works. It is this very thing we are doing here tonight: 
this discussing the practical idealism of the poet, and the 
benefits humanity owes directly to him. In this there are 
neither Italians nor Americans. There is no special sense 
of racial pride which excludes all other peoples. Virgil’s 
work, though done primarily for Rome, was really done for all 
mankind. His work is not yet finished. I tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen, as surely as you are listening to my voice, the 
influence of Virgil, the noble and beneficent idealism which 
begins faintly in the Eclogues or pastoral poems, glows in the 
Georgies and reaches the full splendor of its fire and power in 
the Aeneid, cannot attain its climax until the thing all honest 
men are hoping for becomes solidly established. I mean 
World Peace; a world peace established on mutual under¬ 
standing and human love. 

Itala virtus ac Romana potential Virtue and Strength, once 
Roman only, now recognized and adopted in principle by the 
whole world that is struggling earnestly and honestly to rid 
itself of the burdens of war. 

Truly is Virgil still a living inspiration, a potent guide 
toward what, only a few years since, all men regarded as 
chimerical, Utopian. 

The United States is a living example of that combination 
of force and virtue first proclaimed by Virgil. I have not 
the slightest doubt—on the authority of American scholars— 
that if your “Conscript Fathers” who framed the Consti¬ 
tution and decided the destinies of your country, knowing 
full well the dangers they incurred, had not been brought up 
on Virgil and the other classics, your government—more, 
your whole conception of government and of the rights of 
your people—would have taken different form. 

In this academic atmosphere I feel I can safely express my 
regret that in recent years the classics have fallen somewhat 
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into disuse as both training for the student and stimulus for 
the public mind. Mathematics and other sciences are ad¬ 
mirable. Yet all science is specialization. It connotes little 
beyond its own limited field; it never carries with it what we 
may call a broad correlative culture. The classics always 
do, and he who once makes the classical authors his own 
knows no loneliness though he live forever! 

But what are “classics," and why do we include Virgil as 
having a striking place in the van of them all? I remember 
having seen the word “classic” defined as "Any book or 
work of art that may be or is regarded as a standard or 
model—especially, any artistic reproduction of Greek or 
Roman genius.” Virgil satisfies that definition completely. 
His Eclogues struck an entirely new note in letters. He had 
invented the poetry of humanism. The Georgies, when at 
last they left his hand, constituted the most perfect and 
polished work of letters ever produced by the Roman world 
of genius. Last of all, the Aeneid, throbbing with its long 
pondered tale of human sacrifice and human passion, not¬ 
withstanding its obvious imperfections, set a standard and 
created a model which still endures. Indeed, what work of 
letters since Virgil’s time can stand comparison with it? 
Dante frankly acknowledged himself the disciple of the 
greater Master. Milton, Dryden, Tennyson, Keats, Mat¬ 
thew Arnold, all admitted their philosophic debt, all sang the 
earlier poet’s praises and yearned for his mastery of language. 
In our own times a young American has produced a truly 
American poem that never could have been written had not 
Virgil first sung of “Arms and the man.” “John Brown's 
body,” truly epic in quality, would never have been conceived 
by any naan not steeped in the wholesome tradition of Virgil. 

Beside affording a model and a standai'd because of their 
inherent excellence, the works of Virgil bear upon the life of 
today, first because of the humanity of Virgil's viewpoint, 
and second because of the universality of his themes and 
treatment. So thoroughly has this been understood that 
Virgil is practically the only Latin great poet who has never 
been forgotten for a moment; no, not even during the Dark 
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Ages. During practically all the years of the two millennia 
that have elapsed since his birth, his work has been a text¬ 
book for the schoolboy, a golden mine of incalculable ri chne ss 
for the delight of mature minds, a mighty stimulus to the 
creative artist. Because the poet expressed himself in 
terms beyond the usual limitations of time and space; because 
his conception of the problems of life illuminated the experi¬ 
ence of men of every age and clime; because he clothed his 
ideas with “the utmost beauty, melody and significance of 
which human words seem to be capable.’ 1 Virgil is as real 
to us, as vital in the life of today as he was to his own Rome. 
He is a classic because of all I have said; because his influ¬ 
ence is just as strong, as enriching and uplifting now as it 
was at first, giving us a vivid interpretation of all that per¬ 
plexes us today. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about any of the classics is 
their familiarity combined with their perennial freshness. 
Virgil certainly is not new to any of us. From a thousand 
sources we know him indirectly in a thousand ways. Yet, 
when for the first time we read him, we find not only nothing 
stale, nothing outworn, but the freshness and vivacity of 
something wholly new, mingled with the joy of our recog¬ 
nition for something as familiar as an old friend. Here is 
all the beauty of the worlds of both matter and spirit; the 
glory and charm of Nature, the marvel of the human soul. 
In the Eclogues the poet combines the verdant charm of 
Italy in the spring, the radiant beauty of our mountains and 
rivers, our lakes and bowers, our plains and orchards, with 
the appeal of close human relationships. The Bucolics, or 
Georgies, in lines of unexcelled perfection and magic, sing 
the simple, pious, wholesome daily life of our peasants and 
the delight their work in the fields gave them. The outdoor 
life! Country life in Italy! Did you know, my friends, that 
the only “gainful occupation” in the Rome of Virgil’s time 
and earlier that was recognized as worthy was agriculture? 
The beauty and veracity with which Virgil has shown us the 
peasant's love for his home and family, his passionate devo¬ 
tion to the soil, the contrast between this rustic serenity and 
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the hectic life of the city, is as true today as when it was 
written. No one has been more truly and fully representa¬ 
tive of the loftiest aspirations and the purest sentiment of 
both his country and his time. 

It is needless for me here to point out to such an audience 
as this the mere technical excellence of Virgil’s Aeneid. The 
poem in structure has been compared to a vast basilica 
entered through a triple narthex and graced with parallel 
aisles. You know its beauties, its astounding grasp of the 
very springs of human conduct. Who can forget the “pious 
Aeneas” who bowed to the will of the gods and considered 
not self but duty ? Dido the immortal, one of the few tower¬ 
ing female figures in the world of letters for all time—how 
Virgil lavished his finest study upon her delineation! And 
how readily we understand, when we view the poem as a 
whole, that Virgil did not himself call it the Aeneid at all. 
His title was the far broader, more suggestive one of Gesta 
Populi Romani: The Achievements of the Roman people. 

Probably the Romans of Virgil’s time did not recognize his 
genius so fully as we do two thousand years later. It is true 
that each of his three great works created an immediate 
furore. Virgil, like the English poet, awoke to find himself 
famous overnight when the Eclogues appeared. Soon a high 
school in Rome adopted them as a textbook, and the satirist 
Juvenal says in his Seventh Satire that the careless boys 
handled copies of “Horace altogether discolored," while the 
“well-thumbed Maro” was black with the grime of many 
unwashed and restless young hands. 

We have an advantage over the schoolboys and the rhet¬ 
oricians of Virgil’s time. To them the Eclogues and the 
Bucolics, even the Aeneid when it appeared after the poet's 
death, were isolated works of art. After two thousand 
years we, on the contrary, are aided by the perspectives of 
time and distance. We see Virgil’s work entire, set in its 
proper foreground and background, not detached or single. 
So it becomes for us the reducing glass in which is presented 
the whole broad range and focus of Roman life, of all its 
myriad phases and movement. We see in it beauties and 
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subtleties the Romans doubtless never even guessed: just 
as we appreciate that other immortal, Shakespeare, much 
more fully than did his audiences in the Elizabethan Age, 
when he was merely the best of many dramatic poets. 

In closing, permit me to make one suggestion, to call your 
attention to the striking likeness between this age of ours and 
the one in which Virgil lived. The more we ponder this 
similarity, the more fully will we appreciate the poet’s mes¬ 
sage and the better and more clearly shall we see him, not 
merely as either artist or historian, but as the immortal 
interpreter of “the abiding significance of the Roman 
thought, but Roman culture, in their relation to our own 
times." 

Nobile Giacomo de Martino, 
Italian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 



Some Educational Questions 

I MAKE no apology for asking the members of the graduat¬ 
ing class to consider briefly one or two educational ques¬ 
tions. Aside from the fact that many of you are going to 
be teachers, you are all now very highly educated. And, 
what is more important for my purposes, you are probably 
thinking today more intently about education than you ever 
have before or ever will again. While you are in this pro¬ 
pitious frame of mind, therefore, I cannot refrain from taking 
advantage of you to discuss some things about education 
that may peiplex you, and that have certainly perplexed your 
instructors. 

In a university the broad, general problem of education is 
the adjustment of the institution to the individual. We find 
this problem in more or less acute fonn with faculty members, 
graduate and professional students, and undergraduates. It 
seems to arise with all of these groups because of the number 
of individuals with whom we have to deal. Under a rule 
legally enforced until a few years ago, and enforced through 
tradition in too many sections of this university today, every 
member of the faculty had to teach two majors a quarter. 
It made no difference whether he was a good teacher, or 
whether there were two majors he could teach, or whether 
there were any students who wanted to be taught either of 
the two majors.' He taught two majors a quarter. The result 
was, and in some cases still is, that men who should have 
taught more taught too little; men who should have taught 
less taught too much; and course after course sprang up with 
no better reason for existence than that everybody had to 
teach two majors and there had to be two majors for him to 
teach. The two-major rule may have been a convenient 
method of being sure that you got something from a faculty 
that was growing so rapidly that you could not deal with 
individuals; it can hardly be recommended on any other 
ground. 

Convocation address at the University of Chicago, June 10, 1930. 
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the university an educational institution 

In some divisions of the University there has been a feeling 
more potent than a rule that distinction in research in subject 
matter should be the sole prerequisite to recognition in any 
university. This seems to me to overlook the fact that a 
university is an educational institution. I do not say it 
ought to be; I say it is. Since it is, it should, I suppose, 
attempt to do the best job in education that it can. Unless 
people who are interested in education can believe that their 
interest will lead to advancement, they will not retain it long, 
and the education administered will be mediocre at best. Of 
course it is a fair question whether a university ought to be 
an educational institution. Perhaps it ought to be a research 
institution. But the change in title is not important for a 
university like this. If the purpose of a university is inquiry, 
it will hardly be able to avoid inquiry into education, one of 
the most significant activities of mankind. And inquiry into 
education will show on the college and university level that 
most of its major problems—whom to teach, how to teach, 
and what to teach—are still unsolved. Since it is doubtful 
if they can be solved by arm-chair meditation, it follows that 
a complete collegiate organization is necessary in the univer¬ 
sity for the study of these problems as they present them¬ 
selves in real life. 

This is particularly true here, for we are surrounded by 
other universities not so free to experiment as we are, which 
look to Chicago to show the way. We shall not long be able 
to do so unless we are willing to differentiate the individuals 
on our staff, to provide different kinds of opportunity for 
diff erent men, to adjust the content and amount of each 
scholar’s work to his individual capacity, and to reward him 
for contributing to our knowledge of education as we should 
reward him if he contributed to our knowledge of any other 
subject. 

In dealing with students the same lack of adjustment of 
the university to the individual appears, and apparently for 
the same reason; there are so many of them that to deal with 
them at all we have to deal with them as though they were 
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identical. Professional work may well be started, presum¬ 
ably, at the end of a good general education. But we have 
assumed first that all of college work was general education, 
and second that the longer a man stayed in college the better 
his education was. And consequently in the effort to get 
better students in professional schools we have constantly 
raised the number of years in college required for entrance 
to them. But it must be clear that the great advantage of 
the graduate professional school is not in the maturity of 
students ox in the preparation of students, but in the segre¬ 
gation of students. Segregation into a serious professional 
group has turned many a collegiate loafer into a first-rate 
professional man. But it has in many professions extended 
the period of training to quite disproportionate lengths. The 
graduates of some of the so-called best law schools cannot 
start practice before they are twenty-five, and the graduates 
of some medical schools of the same grade cannot begin to 
earn a living until they are past twenty-seven. It has never 
been established that there was anything mystical about these 
particular ages or this particular background. Whether four 
years of strenuous attention to football and fraternities is the 
ideal preparation for the study of law, for instance, has never 
been' seriously investigated. In the effort to find an arbi¬ 
trary automatic yardstick that would have the effect of 
reducing numbers and producing a homogeneous group, we 
have required and have sometimes succeeded in getting 
embalmed in law mere temporal qualifications that have 
small relation to individual competence. 

COLLEGE YEARS AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

And since we have had no standard in some professional 
schools but the number of college years, we have felt that the 
larger that number the higher our standard. I have always 
been interested in the discussions of law-school deans to 
observe the embarrassed blushes of one of them when he dis¬ 
covered that another school of which he had not hitherto had 
much opinion actually had higher standards, by which he 
meant longer collegiate requirements, than his own. About 
the only way in which a law school could attain prestige and 
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aspire to leadership was to require more, not better, but more 
college work of all, not some, but all its prospective students. 
And so between our desire for a simple test of qualifications 
for entrance and our desire for prestige we have co mmi tted 
ourselves in some institutions to a system of pre-professional 
requirements which diminishes the student’s opportunities 
without necessarily producing counterbalancing benefits to 
him, to the community, or to us. 

The student who plans to be a college teacher or a rese ar ch 
worker suffers from the same failure of the university to 
adjust itself to the individual that is represented by arbitrary 
entrance requirements, and from something more. The pro¬ 
fessional student generally plans to enter the profession, and 
the curriculum is designed with that in mind. Although most 
graduate students plan to enter a profession, their curriculum 
is not designed with that in mind. Their course of study is of 
the same type whether they intend to be college teachers or 
research woi'kers or both. Since there axe great unsolved 
problems in college teaching, it would seem that those who 
know they are going into it might learn something about them 
before they go. Since the man who is going to be primarily 
a research worker needs primarily training in research work, 
it would seem that the more of such work and the fewer formal 
courses he had the better prepared he would be. 

Here again the remorseless uniformity of our method of 
treatment seems to result from the colossal number of grad¬ 
uate students. The activities of the standardizing agencies 
have made it necessary for the colleges to require graduate 
work of their teachers. The graduate schools have therefore 
been swamped with hordes of people whose principal object 
was the acquisition of some sort of insignia that would enable 
them to get a better teaching position than they would other¬ 
wise secure. I do not say that this is not a laudable object. 
I merely say that frank recognition of the fact that this is 
their object may lead us to inquire whether graduate schools 
exist to help them to accomplish it, and, if so, whether we 
can find some way of helping them to accomplish it without 
mining the researches of our professors and damaging the 
education of research workers. If we conclude, as I think 
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we should at the University of Chicago, that we have some 
obligation to influence higher education in the Middle West 
through the intelligent preparation of excellent teachers, 
then we must differentiate among the individuals who come 
to us for graduate work, giving to each the opportunity he 
desires and for which he is qualified, and attempting to 
prevent the curriculum of one group from definitively mold¬ 
ing the curriculum of the other. 

NEW ADJUSTMENTS 

Of course the adjustment of the university to the individual 
in the graduate and professional school depends on this 
adjustment at an earlier period. If the chief advantage of 
graduate professional study of any kind is segregation into a 
serious professional group, the question arises whether the 
same attitude can ever be secured in a collegiate group. 
Although I doubt if it can ever be completely secured, it 
would appear that a considerable number of things could be 
done that would bring us closer to it. The prosperity of the 
country, the supposed social and commercial advantages of 
college life, and the requirements of the professions and the 
professional schools have brought us tremendous quantities 
of college students. They all enter in the same way and, 
after accumulating the same number of credits with the same 
minimum scholastic average, are sent forth as educated 
people. It is difficult to believe that they all have the same 
ability or the same preparation or the same degree of interest 
in educating themselves. And by insisting for reasons of con¬ 
venience that they all be reduced to the same mathematical 
formula we have doubtless done something to defeat what 
interest and ability they had. In a law school of which I 
was once the dean we had to buy an adding machine to 
determine whether our students graduated. They had to 
have a weighted average of sixty-five for seventy-two points. 
The calculations involved in the process of deciding whether 
they were educated so far surpassed the abilities of the dean 
and even of the registrar that we had to resort to mechanical 
methods of ascertaining their intellectual equipment. The 
whole system was justified by the conviction that we could 
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not do anything else with so many students, and the same 
excuse serves to justify the bookkeeping methods by w hich 
today most colleges determine the degree of education their 
students have achieved. Our whole system is set up for the 
average student, with the result that in any well-organized 
college there probably is not a single regulation governing 
the curriculum that a really excellent student should not 
break. Whatever one’s view of a university, one may well 
doubt the value of such restriction. If a university is an 
educational institution, should it not give its finest oppor¬ 
tunities to its best students? And if a university is a research 
institution inquiring into education, can it hope to develop 
inquirers or develop inquiries under a system that inhibits 
both initiative and experiment ? A university which aims to 
forward inquiry is naturally concerned about the production 
of men and women competent in and devoted to such inquiry. 
No one can be long in university work without becoming 
aware of the present scarcity of such individuals. Although 
the low level of faculty salaries is undoubtedly in large part 
responsible, there is another factor at work, and that is the 
method and content of collegiate instruction. Many people 
go to college with a real and even remarkable excitement 
about scholarship. Still more could be excited if they could 
believe that there was anything important or vital in what 
the scholar does. In far too many cases this present or 
potential excitement dies in the face of the peculiarities of 
the American collegiate system. The first duty of a college 
in a university is to organize itself so that a student who 
wishes to become a scholar will not have insuperable obstacles 
put in his path. 


numbers and standards 

Such organization in both the university and college is not 
as impossible as it may appear. It does not necessarily 
follow that as numbers rise standards must fall. In many 
places as numbers have risen standards have fallen. But this 
is rather because we have not had time to think than because 
of any inevitable connection between numbers and standards. 
If we had time to think about education instead of being 
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forced to provide something that would look like it for the 
multitudes who suddenly demanded it, we should have 
directed our attention in the first instance to the achieve¬ 
ments of individuals. In order to test those achievements we 
should have worked out criteria applicable at the various 
levels. Instead of asking how many years in high school a 
student had had, we should determine what kind of training 
we should require for entrance to a college. We should next 
have to determine what accomplishments a man leaving the 
junior college should possess to show that he has finished his 
general higher education. As a person sought entrance to the 
university for either senior college or professional and grad¬ 
uate work, he should be required to submit evidence of his 
power to deal with it, and should be graduated only after he 
had met tests indicating that he had the knowledge and 
ability that reflected the criteria previously established for 
graduation. 

You will say that this is exactly what is done at the present 
time. At every stage students are required to submit evi¬ 
dence of their previous training, showing either that they are 
ready to go on with their education or that it is complete. 
The trouble is that all this is stated in terms of what a 
student has been through instead of in terms of what he has 
learned and what he can do. We have been unwilling to go 
behind the record. We take that record with its courses and 
grades, forgetting that these give slight indication of the 
permanent information or inspiration derived from the 
schooling they represent. We have talked in the language of 
time, forgetting that we must therefore talk of the average 
student and that by insisting on temporal requirements we 
do our best to compel the best students to be average too. 

The time that is wasted by good men and women through 
this insistence on time spent as the principal indication of 
intellectual attainment is enormous. Particularly does this 
waste occur in the process of passing from one institution to 
another, where the high school duplicates the grades, the 
college duplicates the high school, and the university dup¬ 
licates the college. If it is impossible to articulate the grades, 
the high school, the college, and the graduate and professional 
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school by general categorical rules, it ought to be possible to 
articulate them by articulating the work of the individual. 

In the college and university if we develop first the criteria of 
entrance to and completion of general higher education, if 
we then develop the criteria of entrance to and completion 
of non-professional and professional specialized education, 
and if we at each stage employ general examinations with 
such other devices as may be necessary to be taken by the 
student when in his opinion he is ready for them, we eliminate 
for any given individual the loss of time and the loss of initia¬ 
tive which at present curse our educational system. If then 
an individual remains at any level longer than the average 
student, it will be because he needs to remain there; if he 
goes on earlier, it will be because he is qualified to go on. 

EDUCATION A HARD JOB 

Such a system, eliminating or minimizing course examina¬ 
tions, course credits, course grades, and time requirements, 
is open to two serious objections. In the first place, the 
educational criteria and the testing devices to which I have 
glibly referred are difficult to work out. But this amounts 
simply to saying that education is a hard job and a good deal 
harder than we may have thought. Since we must admit 
that our present methods are defective, we shall have to admit 
that we should exert what intelligence we have to improve 
them. The successful installation of such a scheme, or of a 
better one designed to accomplish the same objectives, will 
require long and painstaking thought. But thought is what 
education today requires; and if we are in education, it is 
our business to put it forth. 

In the second place some such system as I have suggested, 
since it places the responsibility for his education on the 
student, must carry with it some arrangement whereby the 
student may enjoy intimate relations with instructors in 
fields in which he needs and demands them. The adjust¬ 
ment of the university to the individual cannot proceed on 
any other basis. This raises at once an economic problem. 
No matter how many controlled experiments may seem to 
suggest the contrary, we shall always have a vague feeling 
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that individual instruction of the poorest students by the 
best teachers will be better for the student than mass instruc¬ 
tion by the same or poorer teachers. But we simply can’t 
afford to deal with our poorest students that way. There 
aren’t enough good teachers to go around; why should we 
wear them out in the hope of rescuing a few men and women 
who at best will never do more than take a harmless place 
in the community? If we can afford individualized instruc¬ 
tion at all, we can afford it first for those who can profit by it 
most and who will most amply repay the effort and expense 
devoted to them. The question before any university, there¬ 
fore, is not whether individualized education is desirable, but 
whether the university, in view of the other demands upon 
it, can afford to give individualized education at all. Still, 
if we take the large lecture course as a base and select from 
it only those who are particularly interested and qualified for 
more individual instruction, without assuming the necessity 
of small classes and quiz sections in all courses for all students, 
we can accomplish everything I have in mind without addi¬ 
tions to our faculties. And when we are ready to concede that 
even some Freshmen in some fields are able to leani something 
by themselves and are likely to develop powers of independent 
thought and effort only as we permit them to do independent 
work, we shall again revise our notions of the number of pro¬ 
fessors that a given number of students require for the best 
development of their individual talents. 

By much thought and much patience, therefore, in spite 
of the economic problem and the present vagueness of the 
criteria we must ascertain, we may in some such ways as 
these adjust the university to the individual and the individ¬ 
ual to the university. In some such ways as these we may 
make the college a place for the exploration of the realms of 
knowledge and the university a place for the beginning of a 
life of learning and. inquiry. Then perhaps even the learned 
professions may become learned. And we may produce a 
generation more educated than our own and individuals 
better educated than ourselves. 

Robert M. Hutchins, 
University of Chicago. 



Re-organization of International 
Intellectual Co-operation 1 

I. REI'ORT OP THE COMMITTEE OP ENQUIRY 

T HE report of the Committee of Enquiry made the 
twelfth session an unusually important one. This 
report is given in full in the form of an appendix. 
There “would be no point, therefore, in reproducing it here, 
and we need only indicate which parts the Committee main¬ 
tained, which it has altered, or even deleted, and, lastly, the 
construction it has placed upon the report. We have now 
reached the conclusion of a task found necessary in view of 
present circumstances and the teaching of experience, the 
starting-point of which was indicated in the 1928 and 1929 
reports. After nine years’ work in a field so wide that it may 
be said to be almost boundless, some general revision was 
felt to be needed. The revision was to cover the Committee’s 
work, methods and organization. In the first place, a definite 
programme was required and, with this end in view, a choice 
had to be made between the numerous—perhaps unduly 
numerous—questions with which we had hitherto concerned 
ourselves. Next, the methods by which this programme 
should be carried out had to be decided upon, while lastly 
the organization had to be adapted to the work and simplified 
accordingly. These were the tasks of the Committee of 
Enquiry which the plenary Committee decided to set up, 
during its eleventh plenary session, on July 25, 1929, by a 
resolution subsequently approved by the Tenth Assembly 
on September 21st. 

This Committee of eight members, five of whom belong to 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, while the 
remaining three were appointed from outside, worked unin¬ 
terruptedly from April 14th to May 2nd. The Chairman of 
the Committee had established its agenda by referring to it 

'From the Report of the Twelfth Plenary Session of the Inter¬ 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, held in Geneva, 
July 23-30, 1930.. 
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the six questions dealt with in the six chapters of its report. 
For greater clarity, the headings are reproduced below: 

I. General Discussion. 

II. Definition of International Intellectual Co-operation 
within the Framework of the League of Nations. 

III. What should be the Programme and Methods of 

Work of the Organization of Intellectual Co-opera¬ 
tion of the League of Nations? 

IV. In what Order could this Programme be best and 

most usefully carried out ? 

V. Having regard to the proposed Definition and Pro¬ 
gramme, how should the Committee on Intellec¬ 
tual Co-operation be Constituted so as to fulfil the 
Task entrusted to it by the Council of the League 
of N ations ? 

VI. The International Institute of Intellectual Co-opera¬ 
tion as a Technical Organ of the Committee: its 
R61e, its Organization, its Methods of Work, its 
Relations with the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, with the Governing 
Body and with the Secretariat at Geneva. 

The Committee worked on deductive lines. It first endeav¬ 
oured to define intellectual co-operation, its object, purpose 
and scope. From this very general definition, it plotted a 
field of action, framed a programme and, lastly, drew up a 
plan of work to be spread out over a period of—on an approxi¬ 
mate estimate—four years. In so doing, it kept in view the 
principle that the work must henceforth be intensive rather 
than comprehensive, and that, consequently, the various 
problems must be taken up, not all at once, but each in turn, 
in order of importance and urgency. While at the beginning 
it was necessary to explore every branch of intellectual 
activity and to devote attention to veiy general problems, 
with a view to concentrating on certain aspects of those 
problems, actual experience has by now indicated a limited 
number of questions, in connection with which really useful 
work may be done. This in no way implies any curtailing 
of the programme or falling-off in the work; it means, on the 
contrary, that results will be more readily obtained—and by 
its results intellectual co-operation will be judged. 
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In order, however, to achieve this object, it is essential to 
determine the best methods and, having determined them, 
to see that they are employed. The term “co-operation” 
implies collaboration with a view to joint achievement, and 
hence the method pre-eminently suitable must be to interest 
in our work as many intellectuals as possible, interpreting 
this term in the comprehensive sense of organisations, scien¬ 
tific institutions and individuals. It is essential then, to 
avoid overlapping, still more any form of competition, to 
aim, in every case, at working in conjunction, or in collabora¬ 
tion with those specially qualified, and to induce as many 
organisations, scientific institutions and individuals as pos¬ 
sible to take a direct interest in the work of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation. Intellectual co-operation will 
thus make steady progress towards the achievement of its 
purpose, which is to win over intellectuals to the League, and 
to secure their support in creating an atmosphere favourable 
to mutual understanding between the nations and to the 
pacific solution of international problems. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from this principle, 
and from the method it implies, is that our organisation 
requires to be better adapted to the work that we are asking 
of it. Perhaps, at the beginning, we made the mistake of 
conceiving a framework at once too vast, too rigid and too 
complicated, and of seeking then to fill in this framework by 
what were sometimes artificial means. This meant an over¬ 
elaboration of one machinery, and the result was a slowing- 
down of the work and complications often productive of 
more paper than results. Not, indeed, that results have 
been lacking; such an assertion would be essentially unjust— 
an unnecessary disparagement of ourselves—but better 
results can be obtained, first, by simplification and secondly, 
by a better co-ordination of the different parts that go to 
make up the whole structure of intellectual co-operation. 
To sum up the proposals: composition of the Committee 
itself on more rational and more intellectual lines, so that 
the chief branches of learning may be represented on it in 
proportion to their importance; abolition of the Sub-Corn- 
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mittees, which were necessary at the beginning, but are now 
tending, after doing most valuable work, to become more in 
the nature of committees of experts; creation of an Execu¬ 
tive and Directors' Committee to follow and supervise more 
closely the ever-increasing progress of intellectual co-opera¬ 
tion, and to provide for the execution of decisions taken by 
the Committee at its sessions, which, for the time being, can 
be held only once a year; establishment of more continuous 
relations with the National Committees, in order to interest 
them more closely in our work and, lastly, re-organization of 
our instrument, the Paris Institute, not in order to reduce its 
importance, but to bring it into line with the general scheme 
of re-organization—these are the principles proposed by the 
Committee of Enquiry and accepted by the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation. 

II. AMENDMENTS BY THE COMMITTEE TO THE REPORT OP THE 
COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY 

We have just stated the underlying principles and repro¬ 
duced the main features of the reform which we, in our turn, 
are proposing to the Council and the Assembly. This reform 
—we would stress the point—covers the question of intellec¬ 
tual co-operation viewed as a whole, not merely the Institute. 
But while approving, without change, many of the sugges¬ 
tions contained in the import of the Committee of Enquiry, 
the Committee found it necessary to modify, reject or supple¬ 
ment certain others. These modifications are designed to 
make it clear beyond a doubt that the Paris Institute posses¬ 
ses the relative autonomy and powers of initiative provided 
for under its Statute and under the agreements concluded, 
on its creation, between the League of Nations and the 
French Government. 

1. Committee on Intellectual Co-operation .—The Commit¬ 
tee, approving the proposal of the Committee of Enquiry—- 
which was summarized in the preceding chapter—would ask 
the Council of the League whether, before appointing new 
members, it would be possible for it to constrlt the Chairman 
of the Committee. 
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The Committee would also request that its members 
might be replaced by means of some system of rotation (one- 
third or one-quarter of the members each year) with a view 
to ensuring continuity in the work. 

2. Congresses and Conferences .—It is, of course, understood 
that, in case of emergency, the Director of the Institute 
would be authorized to decide on his own responsibility 
whether the Institute shall or shall not be represented at a 
Conference or Congress, communicating his decision and 
reasons to the Executive Committee. 

3. Programme .—The Committee approves the res um ption 
of the enquiry into the state of intellectual life. This enquiry 
was begun in 1922 but had to be abandoned, being at that 
time beyond our means and capacity. It will accordingly 
be resumed in the form of comparative studies. The method 
of work will be as follows: the Committee will appoint a 
committee of experts to draw up the programme of this 
general enquiry. After approving this programme, the 
Institute will be instructed to carry out the researches and 
other work involved, keeping in touch with the committee 
of experts. The enquiry will thus form part of the Institute’s 
regular activities. The Committee recommends that it 
should deal primarily with the principles and methods 
applied in the different countries for all classes of education, 
including elementary education. The Educational Informa¬ 
tion Center, or rather both centers at Geneva and Paris 
respectively, will, of course, be associated with this enquiry, 
which will provide them with fuller material for their activi¬ 
ties—a consideration to which the Committee attaches very 
great importance. 

With regard to the intellectual problems raised outside 
Europe by the co-existence in the same territory of popula¬ 
tions belonging to different civilizations, it is, of course, 
understood that the populations referred to are those whose 
civilization differs essentially, either in degree or in nature, 
and not those which, while belonging to the same civilization, 
differ in language and race. There are practically no instances 
in Europe of populations of this kind, and the Committee of 
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Enquiry, in bringing forward this proposal, had in mind the 
extension of the general enquiry to cover other continents, 
The Committee is quite ready to accept this proposal, 
though it fully realises the great difficulties which such an 
enquiry will encounter. 

It is understood, further, that the proposals of the Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry are intended essentially as examples of 
what might be attempted, for the field of an enquiry such as 
this is practically boundless. The proposal that a study 
should be made of the effects of specialization on general 
education was, for instance, prompted by the consideration 
that this problem engaged the attention of the Committee 
at its first meetings, as may be seen from the 1922 report 
and that last year Professor Gilbert Murray, the Chairman 
of the Committee, proposed in a note that the subject should 
be taken up again. This important question has, of course, 
already been discussed by many learned bodies, and it will 
have to be further discussed for years to come before any 
practical solutions can be reached. 

The Committee has placed these subjects on its pro¬ 
gramme, on the understanding that it may submit them to 
a committee of experts, which will report on whether they 
may with advantage be retained. At the same time, it 
wishes clearly to state its desire that its programme should 
no longer be limited to purely administrative or technical 
problems, but should also embrace important questions relat¬ 
ing to contemporary life and to the main problem to which 
all others, even the most specialised, ultimately lead— 
namely, the problem of civilization. 

Turning now to point 5 of the programme, ‘ ‘international 
protection of intellectual rights,” the Committee considers 
that neither scientific property (incidentally, the term is 
inaccurate, the rights of a scientist in respect of his discovery 
being the real point) nor literary or artistic property have 
been withdrawn from the province of the Paris Institute. 
On the contrary, the latter will have to follow both these 
questions very attentively, in close collaboration with 
organizations such as the Berne Bureaux, the International 
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Institute for the Unification of Private Law at Rome, the 
Legal Section of the Secretariat and the International Labour 
Office. Here, again, the fundamental principle of intellectual 
co-operation applies—to avoid overlapping and, wherever 
possible, to institute systematic collaboration with other 
competent organizations and individuals. 

4. Sub-Committees .—The plenary Committee would indeed 
be ungrateful were it to omit a well-deserved tribute to the 
work of its Sub-Committees. These enabled it, in its early 
years, to explore a province in which, but for their help, it 
might so easily have gone astray, and thus to determine in 
which specific fields it could most usefully exert itself. The 
Committee owes to these Sub-Committees its programme, its 
methods and its first achievements. Its proposal that they 
should now be transformed is explained by the fact that 
experience has proved that the system of appointing com¬ 
mittees of experts is better adapted to its purpose. In order 
to simplify the organization and to obtain even better results, 
the Committee suggests replacing the Sub-Committees by 
committees of experts, between which the programmes would 
be divided. The Committee desires, nevertheless, to retain, 
under a different name and with fewer members, the Sub- 
Committee on Arts and Letters. It would form one of the 
committees of the third type, placed in direct touch with the 
plenary Committee for the purposes of a preliminary exam¬ 
ination of general questions. 

5. Executive Committee .—This involves a reform of cardinal 
importance and special explanations are therefore called for. 

The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation and the 
Governing Body of the Institute are, of course, two different 
organs, composed, however, of the same persons. 

The Governing Body appoints, to follow and supervise the 
Institute’s work, a Committee of Directors, consisting of 
five members chosen from among its own number, and of a 
Chairman, who is also the Chairman of the Governing Body. 
The Directors’ Committee is therefore an organ emanating 
from the Governing Body. 

A similar organ, emanating, however, from the Committee 
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on Intellectual Co-operation as such, is now felt to be neces¬ 
sary. The Committee, as noted, meets only once a year, 
and is no longer able to follow and supervise the whole work 
of intellectual co-operation. Henceforth, the Executive 
Committee will be the organ responsible for this. It will 
consist of eight members, five chosen from among members 
of the Committee and three from outside the Committee. 
This was the system followed in selecting the Committee of 
Enquiry, and the latter’s work has proved it to be excellent. 

The Committee and the Governing Body being composed 
of the same persons, it is only logical that this should also be 
the case with the Executive Committee and the Directors’ 
Committee. 

Since, however, the members of the Directors’ Committee 
apart from its Chairman, are to number only five, the three 
members chosen from outside the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, and consequently from outside the Governing 
Body will be called upon to attend the meetings of the 
Directors’ Committee only in an advisory capacity. 

The Executive Committee and the Directors' Committee 
will be presided over respectively by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation and the Chairman 
of the Governing Body, who are members ipso facto of the 
Executive and Directors’ Committees. There will be two 
separate agendas, for the Directors’ Committee and the 
Executive Committee, respectively. 

The unity essential to an organ of such importance for the 
continuous growth of intellectual operation will thus be 
guaranteed. 

The system of substitute members, it should be added, is to 
be abolished. 

The Committee felt it necessary to appoint the members 
of the Executive Committee without further delay. Subject 
to official approval, these members are as follows: Mme. 
Curie, M. Casares, M. DestrEe, M. de Reynold, M. 
Rocco, Sir Frank Heath, Dr. KrUss and M. Roland- 
Marcel, the last three being chosen from outside the Com¬ 
mittee. 
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6. Committees of Experts .—It is, of course, understood, that 
the ordinary, typical committee of experts is a committee 
sitting at the Institute, in accordance with the definition 
given in the first paragraph of this section. The other com¬ 
mittees, especially those of the second type, may be set up 
under exceptional circumstances. Lastly, all committees of 
experts, of whatever type, to which questions already sub¬ 
mitted to the Institute are referred, will be placed in direct 
touch with the Institute. 

7. National Committees— The slight modifications which 
the Committee has made in the text of paragraphs ( d ) and 
(e) indicate that it does not regard the National Committees 
as the sole means of ensuring liaison between the International 
Committee and the official intellectual authorities in the 
different countries, but as one of the means of ensuring such 
liaison. 

8. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation .—In 
deleting the statement which deprives the Institute of all 
autonomous action and pointing out simply that the Insti¬ 
tute must not engage in any fresh activity involving a ques¬ 
tion of principle, the Committee desired to stress the point 
that the Institute must enjoy, within the limits laid down 
for it, that freedom of action without which it could not work. 
The Institute’s dependence upon the Committee is made 
sufficiently clear in the preceding part of the report. 

9. Name of the Institute .—The Committee agrees with the 
Committee of Enquiry that the name of the Institute was 
ill-chosen and was bound to be the initial cause of misunder¬ 
standing and criticism. The name is, however, consecrated 
by usage and any attempt to change it now would be just as 
dangerous. 

10. “DeUguis d’Etat ".—The Ddldgues d’Etat are in prin¬ 
ciple retained; that is to say, the Governments can, if they 
think it advisable, appoint delegates to follow the work of the 
Institute. The relations of such delegates with the Institute 
would be on purely individual lines. 

11. Re-organisation of the Institute .—Instead of abolishing 
the sections, the Committee submits the following proposal: 
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The allocation of work and distribution of staff should be 
adapted to the plan of work, avoiding any rigidity in the 
internal organization of the Institute. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the inter¬ 
nal division of the Institute into clearly defined sections was 
designed to suit the first stage of intellectual co-operation 
activities. In 1924-25, when the Committee was engaged in 
what might be called a general exploration of its field of 
action, it instituted Sub-Committees to deal with University 
Questions, Intellectual Rights, Science and Bibliography and, 
somewhat later, Arts and Letters. It seemed quite natural 
to organize the Institute in accordance with this particular 
allocation. Now, however, while remaining sufficiently firm 
in structure, the Institute must be re-adapted to meet the 
requirements of this new situation, but the Committee leaves 
it to the Executive and Directors’ Committee to make the 
necessary administrative changes. 

12. Relations of the Secretariat of the Committee on Intellec¬ 
tual Co-operation with the Institute. —The texts of the two 
new paragraphs framed to supplement the regulations 
adopted in 1926 by the Governing Body have been amended 
to bring them into line with the Statute, which explicitly 
authorizes the Institute to get in touch with the govern¬ 
mental and administrative authorities in the different coun¬ 
tries. The texts as amended read: 

10. Members of Committees of Experts shall be appointed 
by the Chairman of the International Committee on Intel¬ 
lectual Co-operation, on the proposal of the Secretary, who 
shall previously consult the Director of the Institute. The 
latter shall, as far as possible, consult the National Commit¬ 
tees. 

11. The Secretariat shall be informed of any correspond¬ 
ence that the Institute, under its Statutes, may be authorized 
to carry on with governmental and administrative authori¬ 
ties. 

After each session of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, the Secretariat shall reach an 
agreement with the Institute as to the allocation of work in 
accordance with the provisions of the resolutions adopted by 
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the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
and approved by the Council and the Assembly. 

13. Publications .—Here the Committee thought it pref¬ 
erable to rely on the Executive and Directors’ Committees. 
The latter will have to take into consideration proposals sub¬ 
mitted by the Sub-Committee on Science and Bibliography, 
concerning the Lists of Notable Books, and by the Sub- 
Committee on Arts and Letters, concerning the Spanish- 
American classics. 

The Committee also approved the proposal that the review 
La Cooperation intellectuelle should be transformed into an 
information bulletin bearing the same title. 

14. Conclusions .—For questions relating to the budget, 
reference is invited to the report of the Governing Body, and 
appended hereunder will be found simply the Committee’s 
text with reference to the general conclusions: 

The work of intellectual co-operation is sound and prac¬ 
ticable, as is shown by the results already achieved in spite 
of all difficulties. The League of Nations may therefore 
expect a great deal from it in future. 

It is necessary, however, to simplify it, to improve the 
methods of work and the machinery and, without restricting 
the general scope of the Institute’s activities, to draw up an 
immediate programme containing only a small number of 
questions of immediate interest or of undoubted importance 
within the financial resources available. 

The inevitable crisis in its early development will thus be 
safely overpassed after the experiments which had to be 
made and which, all things considered, will prove to have 
been of advantage. 

The resignation of M. Julien Luchaire, Director of the 
Institute—though this does not deprive the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organization of his collaboration—and the 
appointment of M. Henri Bonnet as his successor are events 
of such importance that they cannot be omitted at the close 
of this chapter, although they are actually referred to in the 
Governing Body’s report. The Committee learns also that 
it will probably be losing the services of its devoted Secretaiy, 
M. G. Oprescu, who has been appointed to the University of 
Bucharest. 
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III. SUB-COMMITTEES 

In order to avoid unduly extending this report, we shall 
deal as briefly as possible with the work of the Sub-Commit¬ 
tees. We do not propose to go into details inviting reference 
to the text of the resolutions annexed hereto. We shall con¬ 
fine ourselves to noting the results achieved, the points in the 
programme on which attention should be concentrated in 
future and the methods which it is proposed to employ. The 
International Committee, moreover, when examining the 
resolutions submitted to it, viewed them from the stand¬ 
point of the reforms which it desires itself to recommend. It 
accordingly accepted some of them outright, while eliminat¬ 
ing others; it referred the majority to the Executive and 
Directors’ Committees which are entrusted by the Institute 
with the execution of the programme of intellectual co-opera¬ 
tion. The value of the Sub-Committees will have been 
demonstrated by the time they have concluded their activi¬ 
ties as such, and the results they have achieved themselves 
reveal the necessity of replacing them by committees of 
experts. 

1. The work of the Sub-Committee of Experts for the Instruc¬ 
tion of Youth has developed to such an extent that, in order 
to give effect to the Sub-Committee's resolutions, it has 
become necessary to attach a special official to the Intellec¬ 
tual Co-operation Section of the Secretariat and similarly to 
extend the Institute’s educational information center. This 
particular field, as was clear from the outset, has proved to 
be particularly fertile and calls for more intensive culture 
within the scope assigned to it in general by the Council and 
Assembly. The Sub-Committee, it may be noted, proposes 
to convene a meeting of experts to determine whether it 
would be possible to include in the agenda the question of 
school text-books, particularly history and geography books. 
This is a very real means of promoting reciprocal understand¬ 
ing between peoples—one of the first aims of intellectual 
co-operation—and justifies the examination of a problem the 
delicacy and difficulty of which everyone realizes. 
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2. The same applies to the Sub-Committee on Intellectual 
Rights —not that there can be any hope in this case of achiev¬ 
ing immediate results, since the problem at the moment is to 
define such rights and encourage certain ideas, a task demand¬ 
ing both time and patience. The moment has come, how¬ 
ever, to take the first step towards bridging the gulf between 
theory and practice. The Sub-Committee and the inter¬ 
national associations concerned have paid a generous tribute 
to the work of the Paris Institute, but as these are problems 
calling particularly for the collaboration of the competent 
bodies, we recommend that a conference should be convened, 
as soon as possible, between representatives of the Paris 
Institute and of those institutions which have specialised in 
intellectual rights and cognate legal problems: the Berne 
Bureaux, the Institute for the Unification of Private Law at 
Rome, the Legal Section of the Secretariat and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office. The conference would be attended 
by a representative of the Committee, who might even be 
asked to preside over it. In the view of the Committee, a 
conference of this sort would in no way enrcoach upon the 
domain of the Paris Institute, but would be bound, as is 
desired by the Sub-Committee, to stimulate it and provide 
material for its activities. 

3. The chief problem confronting the Sub-Committee on 
Science and Bibliography is the co-ordination of libraries and 
of the questions relating thereto: Guide to National Informa¬ 
tion Services, Loan Systems and International Exchanges; 
International Exchange of Publications; Code of Abbrevia¬ 
tions of Titles of Periodicals; Second Edition of the Index 
Bibliographicus, etc. 

This question is in the forefront of the new programme, for 
it concerns the learned world as a whole, which means that 
for the next few years a systematic effort will have to be made 
in this direction, so that the Committee of Library Experts 
must continue to meet. The Committee proposes that M. 
Collijn and M. Sevensma, President and Secretary respec¬ 
tively of the International Federation of Librarians' Associa¬ 
tions, should be asked to sit on the Library Committee. 
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4. The Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters also has two 
important achievements to record, in the matter of museog- 
raphy and popular arts respectively. The first is represented 
by the International Museums Office and the second by the 
International Committee of Popular Arts. 

The International Museums Office grew up within the 
framework of the Intellectual Co-operation Organization 
and of the Institute and has no intention of acting independ¬ 
ently. Within this framework, it actually possesses an 
organization which has been put to the test and proved its 
excellence. Its various activities—the publication of Mou- 
seion, the International List of Museums, the List of Works of 
Art existing in Fragments, the international exhibition of 
casts, the international chalcographical exhibitions, the agree¬ 
ments between chalcographical workshops, the meeting of 
experts to study scientific methods for the examination, 
restoration and preservation of works of art—have been 
singularly successful and for further progress require only 
the relative degree of autonomy requested by the Office itself. 
The latter, it may be noted, is the only institution of the 
kind at present in existence. 

The situation as regards the International Committee of 
Popular Arts, however, is somewhat different. The sugges¬ 
tion that something should be done in this domain came from 
the Sub-Committee: there was the Prague Congress in 1928 
and the Committee is the outcome of that Congress. It has 
thus been more or less detached from the Intellectual Co-op¬ 
eration Organization and from the Institute. It now has to 
be brought into closer touch with its origin under an agree¬ 
ment the main lines of which were framed by the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee and have been approved by the plenary Committee. 

The Sub-Committee’s activities in the matter of letters 
have assumed a concrete form in connection with transla¬ 
tions, an essentially international aspect of literature. Here, 
again, a Committee of Experts, acting in conjunction with 
the Institute and employing the data already collected by 
the latter, will complete the work of dealing the ground. 

Reference has already been made to the Committee’s 
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desire to retain the Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters in 
some other form. In this case, a meeting of experts would 
not suffice: on the contrary, it requires a bigger and more 
representative meeting to bring out the synthetic aspect of 
arts and letters, the relations between which are so very 
close. The Committee would be very loth to deprive itself 
of organs in which—as happened during the Sub-Co mmit tee’s 
meetings—minds of worldwise grasp can exchange their 
views on civilization, modem man and contemporary life in 
general. 

5. The activities of the Sub-Committee on University 
Relations consist not so much in studying new problems as in 
pursuing two categories of work that are being carried out to 
a very large extent by and at the Institute. There are, on 
the one hand, the meetings now held periodically, which it 
is most important to continue—for example, of representa¬ 
tives of the National University Offices, of representatives of 
the International Students’ Organizations, of the Conference 
of Institutes for the Scientific Study of International Rela¬ 
tions and, later, after a preparatory meeting, of the Directors 
of higher education. On the other hand, there is the prepara¬ 
tion and publication of year-books—for example, the year¬ 
books of international scholarships and of holiday courses— 
which may appear to supply a very modest need as actual 
sources of information and practical help, but which render 
real services to students, teachers and learned circles all over 
the world. 

The conclusion of this report will be as brief as the report 
itself had perforce to be. 

The Committee unanimously trusts that the Assembly and 
Council will think fit to approve its proposals. It is unani¬ 
mously convinced that the future of intellectual co-operation 
depends on their acceptance. The reforms and programme 
of work set out in this report and in its appendices are the 
fruit of years of experience and prolonged study, followed by 
exhaustive discussion. The time has now come to emerge 
from a period of waiting and to enter upon one in which the 
proposed measures shall be applied, so far as possible, in their 
integrity. 



The American Way 

W E, THE people of the United ,States, have been 
experimenting for one hundred and fifty years to 
create conditions in which every citizen finds oppor¬ 
tunity for maximum individual growth. A large amount of 
success has attended our efforts. America is justly known as 
the land of opportunity, though the chances for individual 
growth are not yet equitably open to all. We are still experi¬ 
menting. 

The complexity of modem life renders this experimenta¬ 
tion increasingly difficult and proportionately vital to the 
future. We are, however, better equipped now to cope with 
increasing difficulties. For out of the wealth of experience 
has emerged a conviction that this maximum individual 
growth is the key to a higher civilization. This conviction 
finds expression in the following working hypothesis: 

Human talents are distributed through the whole people 
in such a way that civilization advances farther the more 
completely the latent creative talents of all the people are 
discovered and constructively developed. 

The peoples of antiquity were handicapped in perfecting 
civilization on this basis because their institutions were 
designed and operated to serve a special group or class. 
Therefore, their institutions expressed a partial or biased 
point of view that emphasized discovery and development 
of particular attitudes and skills in special groups of the 
people. Hence, many of the essential elements of advancing 
civilization were neglected, resulting in a lopsided or unbal¬ 
anced civilization. Each such unbalanced civilization 
achieved greatness of some special sort and then decayed, 
giving Spengler grounds for his pessimistic prediction of 
ultimate dissolution. None of the empires he considered 
ever tried to encourage the people to discover and develop 
all their latent talents. 

This same handicap inevitably limits contemporary nations 
276 
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in which the institutions of government or of education are 
designed and operated to serve a special group or class. The 
chances of discovering and developing all the talents of all the 
people are then restricted by the inevitable limitations of a 
special group of men. The basic hypothesis just stated can 
never be thoroughly tested by organizations of this type. 

The United States, on the other hand, is in a partic ular ly 
fortunate position to test the basic hypothesis experimentally 
for the following reasons: 

The institutions of government and of education in the 
United States were ordained and established to serve all the 
people. America’s enduring faith in the validity and the 
practicability of this purpose gives both public sanction and 
dynamic drive to continuing experimentation directed toward 
its fuller achievement. 

The political organization in the United States is designed 
to promote such continuing experimentation. It consists of 
48 major units with a common central or federal agency of 
cooperation and united action. Each of these 48 units is free 
to act independently within very wide limits. Each has its 
own characteristic temperament, traditions, environment, 
and view point. Experimentation designed to discover how 
political mechanisms can contribute most toward liberating 
the creative talents of all people can therefore proceed simul¬ 
taneously from 48 different points of view, thus increasing 
the chances of success. The central agency of cooperation 
can give consistency to the whole. 

Similarly, the school system is so organized as to facilitate 
such continuing experimentation. The public schools are 
operated in 48 major groups with some 120,000 local units, 
all of which are comparatively free to experiment independ¬ 
ently. Privately controlled institutions are wholly free to 
experiment. Therefore, although the bias of group or class 
may affect experimentation in any one of these units, the 
experiments of all groups would certainly discover and 
develop a greater and more varied range of human talents. 
An adequate central agency of cooperation has not yet been 
created, though there are many public and voluntary organi¬ 
zations through which considerable consistency is secured. 

In like manner, organizations in the working world are 
wholly free to experiment. And since control is vested in a 
large number of independent groups with different points of 
view, the individual differences among experimenting groups 
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are large, so that the dangers of group or class bias ai-e cor¬ 
respondingly reduced. The central agencies for cooperation 
in this field are well developed and are rapidly becoming 
more effective. 

The American people have established and are maintaining 
such institutions of public service in various other areas of 
experience. But these three examples are probably sufficient 
to indicate why the manner in which we do this creates con¬ 
ditions favorable to experimental test of the basis hypothesis. 
If we, the people, continue to guide the evolution of these 
institutions of public sei-vice so that they ever more fully 
help all people discover and develop their own creative 
talents, we are not only looking toward fuller realization of 
America's ideal of maximum individual growth; we are also 
expressing America’s conviction that this is the best way to 
an ever improving and enduring civilization. 

Being practical idealists, Americans know how to meet a 
challenge like this. They first express their ideals in terms of 
specific acts to be performed by each institution when operat¬ 
ing effectively to help people grow. They then make the 
institution act according to the specification, and analyze 
the consequences to discover critical factors of success and 
failure. They then adjust performance to secure more ideal 
consequences, and so on. 

For example, the following statements define American 
ideals as to how political, educational, and occupational 
institutions operate when they best help people discover and 
develop their own creative talents. 

Political Institutions .—Create and maintain conditions of 
continuing order, stability, and confidence that encourage 
people to initiate and carry on constructive enterprises. 

Umpire controversies between individuals or groups in 
such manner as to secure progressively more responsible 
self-government and more enlightened cooperation among all 
concerned. 

Educational Institutions .—Coach children in skillful use of 
the tools of social living and creative work in team-play for 
the common welfare. 
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Create and maintain a school program and environment 
that stimulate cooperative action, inspire a disinterested 
passion for excellence and instill a scale of real social values. 

Occupational Institutions .—Supply material necessities and 
comforts of life in a manner that is profitable to the operators 
and continually raises the standards of living for all. 

Organize the world’s work so that all may be steadily 
employed, each according to capacity, in work that gives 
both scope for self-education on the job and rewards com¬ 
mensurate with achievement. 

Similar statements may be set up by the same process for 
the major institutions in other areas of experience. Such 
statements direct attention to the effects we want these 
institutions to have on people. They indicate what kinds of 
questions lead to isolation of the factors that are critical to 
success or failure in helping people discover and develop their 
talents through cooperative enterprises for the common weal. 
Thus they are effective criteria for determining what infor¬ 
mation is really significant in appraising the results achieved 
and in analyzing and perfecting the operations of the insti¬ 
tutions that we, the people, have ordained and established to 
help us grow. 

As an example of the application of these ideals as criteria 
for selecting significant factors, consider the Indians, In 
order of their presentation above, these statements suggest 
critical questions like these: 

What constructive enterprises have Indians initiated and 
developed since they have been under federal regulation? 

In what ways is the Indian increasing in powers of respon¬ 
sible self-government and intelligent cooperation because of 
his treatment by the State? 

What are the common tools of social living for Indians? 
To what extent do schools help Indian children acquire skill¬ 
ful use of these tools in effective team play? 

To what extent do present school practices create and main¬ 
tain an environment that stimulates expression of the con¬ 
structive capacities of Indian children ? _ 

In what ways are the standards of living among Indians 
rising because of their industrial activities? 
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What kinds of constructive work do Indians do ? How far 
does that work give scope for self-education on the job? 

By thus applying the foregoing criteria, significant ques¬ 
tions of this sort may be selected for study instead of such 
questions as; 

How many Indians are there? 

Are their numbers increasing? 

How are they distributed? 

How far is the Government protecting their rights? 

How many children of school age are there? 

How many days schooling per year? 

What is the ratio of attendance to enrollment? 

How does the curriculum compare with that of public 
schools? 

What is the median cost per student year? 

How do teachers’ salaries compare with those in public 
schools? 

Answers to the second set of questions, while interesting 
and useful, are not fundamental. They give little critical 
data that can be used to improve the practical workings of 
our institutions, Answers to the first set, on the other hand, 
enable us to determine how well the institutions we have 
established deliver goods that measure up to the specifica¬ 
tions, We can then intelligently modify their mechanisms 
so as to make them do a better job. Working in this truly 
American way, under the favorable conditions prevalent in 
the United States, we can, if we will, build an ever better 
world, 


C. R. Mann. 



The California Junior College 
Mental-Educational Survey 

Extent and Method of the Survey. The most extensive men¬ 
tal-educational survey of students in junior colleges yet made 
was carried through in California in the college year' 1929-30. 1 
In the autumn of 1929 the ability and achievement of over 
eleven thousand students in forty-seven junior colleges were 
measured by means of two nationally known stan da rd 
tests. 2 More than seven thousand junior college freshmen 
and over twenty-four hundred sophomores were tested; 
special students and lower division students in one four-y ear 
junior college brought up the grand total to over 11,000. 
The tests were given to approximately two-thirds of all the 
junior college students in the state; to over two-thirds of 
the freshmen, and to over one-half of the sophomores. 

Data are available from which it is possible to make com¬ 
parisons of the scores of California junior college students on 
both the Thurstone and the Iowa tests, with those made by 
students in four-year colleges and universities in the United 
States as a whole. 

1 With the aid of grants from the American Council on Education and 
the Council for Research in Social Sciences at Stanford University. A 
more extensive report of this survey has been published as Bulletin J-3, 
by the California State Department of Education, 61 pp., Sacramento, 
1930. 

2 The two tests selected for the survey were the Psychological Exami¬ 
nation for High School Graduates and College Freshmen, 1928 edition 
(referred to hereafter more briefly as the "Thurstone Test”), prepared 
by L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, and published by the 
American Council on Education, -which has been widely used in four- 
year colleges and universities throughout the country; and the lower 
High School Content Examination, Form B (referred to hereafter as the 
"Iowa test"), by G. M. Ruch, G. D. Stoddard, Lonzo Jones, and Nell 
Maupin, which covers by 400 multiple-choice questions the general 
fields of English language and literature, mathematics, science, history 
and social science. The Thurstone test requires sixty minutes of work¬ 
ing time, the Iowa test eighty minutes. As far as possible the colleges 
were asked to give both tests on the same half-day, within two weeks of 
the opening of college, the Thurstone test first, with a ten-minute inter¬ 
mission before giving the Iowa test. 
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Thurstone Test — Freshmen .—The American Council on 
Education reports briefly the results of giving the 1928 edi¬ 
tion of the Thurstone test to 30,653 freshmen in 112 colleges 
in the United States. 3 Median and quartile scores and com¬ 
parisons with similar data for the California groups are sum¬ 
marized in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Comparison of Median and Quartile Scores of Fresh¬ 
men in California Junior Colleges and in National Colleges 
and Universities on the Thurstone Test 


GROUP 

Number 

of 

colleges 

Number 

of 

students 

Lower 

quartile 

Median 

Upper 

quartile 

Inter¬ 

quartile 

range 

National Four-Year Colleges. 

112 

30,663 

99 

138 

179 

80 

Publia. 

32 

13,409 

90 

129 

170 

74 

Private. 

80 

17,244 

105 

145 

180 

81 

California Junior College*. 

46 

6,279 

101 

135 

171 

70 

District. 

15 

3,053 

103 

137 

174 

71 


20 

2,021 

208 

07 

12Q 

105 

104 


Private. 

0 

107 

130 

57 

Special. 

6 

397 

104 

143 

182 

78 


The California group as a whole scores slightly lower on 
the Thurstone test than the entire national group of colleges. 
But since 96 per cent of the California group are in public 
junior colleges it may be more significant to compare them 
with the 13,000 freshmen in 32 public colleges and universi¬ 
ties. When this is done, it is seen that the California junior 
college group shows considerable superiority to the public 
colleges, and corresponding inferiority to the private colleges. 
These differences are at least in part explained by factors 
affecting the enrollment in the several types of institutions. 
The junior colleges and most of the public institutions are 
open to all who may come. On the other hand, there is a 
considerable degree of selection due to limitation of enroll¬ 
ment in many of the private institutions in the country. The 
California students form a more homogeneous group, as is 
shown by the smaller spread of the middle 50 per cent (inter¬ 
quartile range) than is the case of students enrolled in the 
four-year colleges. 

8 Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, T. G., “Psychological Examina¬ 
tion for 1928”; in Educational Record (April, 1929). 
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While the differences between groups are not noticeable, 
as judged by the median scores, it is impossible to judge the 
true significance of the differences due to the absence of 
probable errors. Table 2, therefore, exhibits mean scores, 
with their probable errors, for the national and California 
groups. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Mean Scores for Freshmen in Califor¬ 
nia Junior Colleges and in National Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities ON THE ThURSTONE Test 


GROUP 

Number of 
students 

Mean 
| score 

I P.E.of 
j mean 






13,409 

17.244 

6,273 

3,063 

2.021 

208 ! 
307 1 

132.62 

148.88 

137.47 

139.66 i 
132.18 . 

138.27 | 

143.87 | 







0.58 



2.20 

1.78 




* Thuratoue does not give these values. They have been computed by the author on the as* 
Gumption that the standard, deviation (sigma) is the same for the national group as for the California 
group, 60.74. 


Here again the mean score of the entire California group 
is seen to be significantly lower than that of the entire 
national group, but even more significantly superior to the 
national public group. Each of the California groups is 
superior to the national public group, except the high high 
school type of junior college which differs from it but slightly. 

Iowa Test — Freshmen .—Extensive data are not available 
for similar national comparisons on the Iowa test, but com¬ 
parisons may be made with freshmen at the University of 
Iowa. This is done in Table 3. 


Table 3.—Comparison of Mean Scores for Low Freshmen in 
California Junior Colleges and in the University of Iowa 
on the Iowa Test 


GROUP 

Number of 
students 

Mean 

score 

Sigma 

P. E. of 
mean 


1,134 

181.2 

60.0* 

1.0 


6,918 

178.6 

49.4 

0.4 


3,228 

2,084 

180.0 

50.3 

0.6 


173.3 

47.0 

0.7 



186.6 

47.9 

2.2 


308 

189.4 

52.2 

1.8 







* Approximate. 
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The entire group of low freshmen of California junior 
college students stands slightly lower on the Iowa test than 
the University of Iowa freshmen, but the difference is not 
significant. The California high school type of junior college, 
however, is distinctly lower. 

Tests oj Sophomores .—The number of low sophomores 
tested was sufficiently large to make similar comparisons 
between the different groups fairly significant. These are 
shown in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Mean Scores for Low Sophomores on 
Thurstone and Iowa Tests 


GROUP 

Number 

Moan 

Sigma 

1\ E. of 
mean 

Thurstone Tost—AM. 

2.043 

158.4 

51.9 

0.8 

District. 

1,572 

157.8 

61.4 

0.9 

High School. 

190 


62.8 

2.5 

Private. 

08 


5G.3 

3.8 

Special. 

177 

198.3 

51.8 

2.6 

Iowa Tost — All. 

2,046 

196.4 

49.6 

0.7 

District. 

1,598 

194.7 

48.8 

0.8 

High School. 

201 

201.1 

50.5 

2.4 

Private. 

97 

103.0 

52.8 

3.0 

Special. 

170 

207.0 

52.0 

2.0 


Table 4 shows test results which are markedly different 
than those which were shown in Tables 2 and 3. In both 
tests the low sophomores of the high school type of junior 
college made higher mean scores than did the district type 
of junior college students. The difference in mean score is 
too slight to be significant in the case of the Thurstone test, 
but is distinctly significant in the case of the Iowa test. Is 
the freshman instruction superior in the smaller high school 
type of junior college, or is the elimination of the poorer 
students more rapid, so that only the better students sur¬ 
vived to take the tests as sophomores? Either hypothesis 
would serve to explain the striking difference between the 
freshman and sophomore results, but unfortunately the tests 
do not furnish an answer to either question; they only raise 
the question. That the elimination of students is an impor¬ 
tant factor, however, is shown by the fact that the sophomore 
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irallment of October 1, 1929, in the high school type of 
inior colleges, was only 45 per cent of the freshman enroll- 
lent in the same institutions at the same time during the 
receding year; while in the district type of junior colleges 
ae corresponding figure was 65 per cent. The district type 
istitutions held two-thirds of their freshmen, the high school 
ype less than one-half. These facts suggest that the supe- 
iority of score shown by the high school type of junior 
allege sophomores may be due to more rapid elimination of 
ae inferior students during or at the end of the freshman 
ear. 

Comparisons by Classes .—At Pasadena, where a partial 
LX-four-four plan of organization is in effect, the tests were 
iven to 1218 “lower division” or 11th and 12th grade 
tudents as well as to the freshmen and sophomores in junior 
ollege classes. Comparative scores can thus be given by 
lalf-year intervals from the low eleventh grade to the junior 
ollege high sophomores. This is done in Table 5. 


.'able 5.—Comparison of Mean Scores by Classes, Thurstone 
and Iowa Tests 


CLASS 

Number 

Mean 

Sigma 

P.E. of 
mean 

-r-n*— 






473 

106.2 

47.7 

1.5 


ICS 

115.7 

47.2 

2.5 

J^ow iweitiu. 

375 

120,6 

48.0 

1.7 

High Twelfth. 

131 

127.7 

64,7 

3,2 

Low Freshmen. 

6,270 

137.5 

60.7 

0.4 

High Freshmen. 

832 

144.2 

62.0 

1,2 

Low Sophomores. 

2,043 

158.4 

61.0 

D.8 

High Sophomores. 

305 

159.0 

51.2 

1.7 

Specials. 

270 

131.0 

62.fi 

2.2 

awa Teat— 





Low Eleventh. 

473 

144.8 

45.6 

1.4 

High Eleventh. 

1G5 

157.0 

45.6 

2.4 

Low Twelfth,...... 

375 

188.3 

60,0 

1.7 

High Twelfth. 

131 

175.8 

58,0 

3.4 

Low Freshmen. 

5,918 

178.5 

.40.4 

0.4 

High Freshmen. 

835 

184.0 

61.0 

1.2 

Low Sophomores. 

2,045 

106.4 

49.0 

0.7 

High Sophomores. 

397 

201,5 

46.8 

1.6 

Specials. 

261 

167.0 

66.1 

2.3 


There is a constant though somewhat irregular increase in 
score from class to class. The mean scores of the two fresh- 
nan groups are but slightly different in either test, and this 
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is also true of the scores made by the two sophomore groups. 
On both tests, however, the mean scores of the sophomore 
groups are considerably higher than those of the freshmen. 
The inferior freshmen apparently tend to be eliminated to a 
considerable extent before the sophomore year. If the 
differences shown in Table 5 were due entirely or even largely 
to added maturity, the differences between the mean scores 
of successive classes should be approximately equal. The 
differences between high freshman and low sophomore score 
are two or three times as great as those between other groups 
separated by half-year intervals. This fact supports the 
elimination hypothesis previously stated. 

Comparisons by Sex .—Separate studies by sex were made 
for the largest and most significant group, the low freshmen. 
These are summarized for the Thurstone test in Table 6. 


Table 6.—Comparison op Scores of Low Freshmen on the 
Thurstone Test, by Sexes 


CROUP 

Men 

Women 

Number 

Mean 

eooro 

P.E.of j 
moan j 

Number 

Mean 

score 

P. E. of 
mean 

All. 

3.444 

138.0 

O.G 

2,836 

136.8 

0.6 

Diatriot. 

1,004 

130.9 

0.8 

1,080 

130.3 , 

0.8 

High School. 

1.110 

133.U 

1.0 

00Q 

131.2 1 

1.1 

Private. 

123 ; 

145.2 

2.8 

85 

128.3 

3.6 

Special. 

242 

141.0 

5.4 

ir > r > 

147.4 

2.7 


The chief fact of interest shown by Table 6 is that as a 
whole the Thurstone test does not reveal significant sex 
differences. The situation is strikingly different in the case of 
the Iowa test, as shown in Table 7. 


Table 7.—Comparison of Scores of Low Freshmen on the Iowa 
Test, by Sexes 


GROUP 

Mon 

Women 

Difference 

Numbe^ 

Mean 

P. E. of 
menu 

Number 

Moan 

P. E. of 
mean 

Amount 

P . E. 

All. 

3,243 

188.4 

m 

2,676 

186.6 

0.6 


0.8 

Dietriot. 

1,745 

180.2 

0.8 

1,483 

109.1 

0.8 

20.1 

1.1 

High School. 

1,132 

184.4 

0.9 


■Imn 

1.0 

24.3 1 

1,3 

Private. 

123 

200.0 

2.0 

85 

106.8 

3.4 • 

35.1 j 

4,3 

Special. 

243 

194.8 

2.4 

155 

180.9 

2.5 

13.9 1 

3.3 
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A glance at the last column of Table 7 shows that there are 
large and significant differences in mean scores in favor of the 
men in every group tested. This superiority of the men in 
the Iowa test score is found in all but four of the individual 
institutions involved. In only one of the four does the num¬ 
ber of women tested exceed five. The implication of Table 
7 is clear. The Iowa test can not be used safely for individual 
diagnosis and guidance without taking into account sex 
differences on the test. As far as known, norms for the two 
sexes have never been published. 4 

Part Scores .—Since the Iowa test shows such striking dif¬ 
ferences, it will be instructive to consider the sex differences 
on the four component parts of the test. Do the men make 
superior scores in all four fields? The answer to this question 
will be found in Table 8. An analysis on the basis of sex has 
also been made for two of the parts of the Thurstone test, 
namely those testing knowledge of arithmetic and artificial 
language. 


Tadle 8.—Comparison of Scores of Low Freshmen on the Four 
Parts of the Iowa Test ano on Two of the Parts of the 
Thurstone Test, by Sexes 



Men 

Women 

Difference 

in 

favor of 

Number 

Mean 

P. E. of 
moan 

Number 

Mean 

P. E. of 
mean 









English. 

3,453 

49.0 

0.2 

2,880 

65.3 

0.2 

Women 


3,463 

34.7 

0.2 

2,880 

25.2 

0.2 

Men 


3,463 

47.7 

0.2 

2,880 

35.6 

0.1 

Men 

History. 

*3,243 

67.7 

0.2 

*2,076 

52.2 

0.2 

Men 










t3,236 

20.0 

0.2 

2,fi32 

21.9 

0.2 

Men 

Artificial Language. 

+3,230 

22.8 

0.1 

2,632 

29.5 

0.2 

Women 


*Students at Sacramento did not take the history section of the Iowa 
test. 

tPart scores on the Thurstone test were not furnished by Sacramento 
or Fresno. 


4 Detailed percentile sex norms based on the California junior college 
scores will be found for the entire test and the four parts of it in Bul¬ 
letin J-3, California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey. Sacra¬ 
mento, California, 1930. 
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Table 9. —California Junior College Norms, by Classes. Thurs- 
tone Psychological Examination— 1928 Edition 

(Note.— National norms for low freshmen based on 112 public and 
private colleges and universities are inserted, in blackface in the third 
column. All others are California norms, based on the present survey.) 



Low freahmen 

High 

freahmen 

N-832 

Low 

sophomores 
N* 2,043 

High 

sophomores 

N*395 

II 

I E&Z 

California 

N *6,279 

National 

N *30,653 


137.5 

140.6 

144.2 

158.4 

159,0 

131.0 


50.7 


52.0 

51.9 

51.2 


Q3. 

171 

179 

182 

194 

104 

IG7 

Mod. 

135 

138 

143 

158 

158 

120 

Qi . 

101 

99 

105 

122 

121 

03 

Percentile scores 







345 


.999 





335 







325 


.999 

.999 

.999 



3i5 

.9998 

.999 

.999 

.999 

.999 


305 

.999 

.998 

.998 

.998 

.998 


295 

.999 

.997 

.998 

.905 

.900 


285 

.998 

• 995 

.993 

.991 

.991 


275 

.996 

.992 

.990 

.987 

.984 

.008 

295 

.992 

.086 

.986 

.970 

.971 

.008 

255 

.980 

.977 

.077 

.900 

.950 

.994 

245 

.977 

.964 

.908 

.950 

.043 

.991 

235 

.905 

.947 

.950 

.929 

.928 

.976 

225 

.947 

.926 

.039 

.898 

.903 

.048 

215 

.924 

.897 

.902 

.857 

.806 

.922 

205 

.890 

.864 

.803 

M3 

.814 

.893 

195 

.802 

.824 

.821 

.754 

.754 

.857 

185 

.821 

.770 

.767 

.098 

.095 

.826 

175 

.771 

.726 

,714 

.032 

,033 

.787 

195 

.712 

.669 

.059 

.553 

.500 

.741 

155 

.045 

.608 

.590 

.475 

,473 

.087 

146 

.574 

.644 

.518 

.401 

.405 

.611 

135 

.500 

.479 

.442 

.330 

.340 

.537 

125 

.420 

.413 

.300 

,205 

.270 

.470 

115 

.352 

.349 

.308 

.208 

.205 

.393 

105 

.270 

.207 

.251 

.100 

.142 

.315 

05 

.213 

.228 

.198 

.110 

.085 

.261 

85 

.157 

.174 

.141 

.081 

.005 

.200 

75 

.110 

.126 

.090 

.055 

.048 

.148 

05 

.070 

.086 

.007 

.030 

.033 

.111 

65 

.042 

.064 

.039 

.023 

.015 

.080 

45 

.023 

.030 

.018 

.012 

.005 

.048 

35 

.011 

.014 

.009 

.004 

.003 

.026 

25 

.004 

.005 

.003 

.001 

.001 

.007 

15 

.001 

.001 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

6 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.1)00 

.000 


It will be noted that in every one of the six part-tests 
tabulated marked and highly significant differences exist 
between the scores of men and women. The women excel 
in English and artificial language, the men in the other fields 
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Table 10.—California Junior College Norms, by Classes. Iowa 
High School Content Examination—Form B 


SCORE 

Low freshmen 
N=5,918 

High freshmen 
N=835 

Low Bophomoros 
N=2,045 

High sophomores 

Specials 

N=2G1 

Mean. 

178.5 

184.8 

196.4 

201.6 

167.0 

Sloma. 

49.4 

51.0 

49.6 

46.8 

66.1 

Qs . 

212 

218 

232 

233 

207 

Med. 

17T 

184 

195 

203 


Qi...-. 

143 

149 

162 

170 


Percentile scores 






305 


.999 




355 

.9999 

.998 

.9995 



345 

.9998 

.998 

.909 



335 

.0996 

.997 

.098 

.909 


325 

.999 

.996 

.907 

.995 


315 

.907 

.995 

.994 

•980 


305 

.993 

.990 

.988 

■ 981 


295 

.987 

.983 

.977 

.976 

.094 

285 

.980 

.971 

.061 

.962 

.087 

275 

.970 

.956 

.938 

■ 940 

.970 

205 

.954 

.938 

.009 

.023 

.947 

255 

.934 

.007 

.876 

.875 

.927 

245 

.905 

.809 

.830 

.825 

.895 

235 

.868 

.835 

.708 

.768 

.800 

225 

.821 

.782 

.704 

.093 

.824 

215 

.760 

.734 

.644 

.607 

.787 

205 

.702 

.002 

.677 

.515 

.743 

195 

.633 

.583 

.503 

.426 

.690 

185 

.500 

.507 

.428 

.349 

.642 

175 

.486 

.440 

.346 

.282 

.584 

165 

.410 

.365 

.269 

.220 

.023 

155 

.334 

.290 

.209 

.175 

.453 

345 

.263 

.228 

.156 

.130 

.370 

135 

.201 

.169 

.110 

.088 

.291 

125 

.146 

.120 

.070 

.055 

.238 

115 

.100 

.083 

.040 

.032 

.184 

105 

.064 

.055 

.032 

.019 

.134 

95 

.038 

.034 

.018 

.011 

.096 

86 

.022 

.018 

.010 

.009 

.063 

76 

.010 

.011 

.000 

.002 

.042 

05 

.005 

.007 

.002 

.000 

.029 

55 

.002 

.004 

.001 


.017 

45 

.001 

.002 

.000 


.008 

35 

.000 

.001 

.000 


.002 


.000 

.001 



.000 


.001 






.000 











measured by these particular tests. The differences revealed 
appear to be sufficiently significant to render the use of the 
part-scores of value in programs of guidance. These differ¬ 
ences should, also be taken into consideration in comparisons 
of student achievement in coeducational institutions or in 
those in which enrollment is limited either to men or to 
women. 
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Percentile Norms by Classes .—Detailed percentile norms 
and other summary facts for the California junior college 
groups are shown in Table 9 for the Thurstone test and in 
Table 10 forjthe Iowa test. 


Table 11.—California Junior College Norms: Low Freshmen 
Part Scores, by Sexes. Thurstone Psychological 
Examination, 1928 Edition 



Arithmetic 


Artificial language 


Men, 

Women, 


Men, 

Women, 


N =3,230 

N = 2.032 


N =3,236 

N=2,G32 



21.9 

Moan. 

22.8 

29.6 

. 

12.S 

11.2 

Sigma. 

11.0 

12.9 

Sigma. 


29 

Qi. 

29 

27 

RH r4 

29 

21 

Mod. 

22 

28 

rj, U 

21 

13 

Ql. 

16 

21 



Percentile 



acores 

,9(108 


Bcoreg 

73 

.0008 

.900 



71 

.000 

.096 


,9097 


60 

.998 

.004 



07 

.097 

.002 

74 

.0004 

.9908 

05 

.990 

.990 

70 

.908 

,099 

63 

.995 

.087 

61 

.004 

.082 

00 

.995 

.999 

59 

57 

.092 

.091 

.977 

.071 




55 

.089 

.002 

02 

.080 

.998 

53 

.086 

.051 

08 

.082 

.008 

51 

49 

.983 

.978 

.909 

.949 

04 

.908 | 

.994 

47 

45 

.070 

.001 

.893 

.870 

50 

.941 

.987 

43 

.949 

.845 

46 

.809 

.073 

41 

30 

.034 

.919 

.818 

.785 




37 

.900 

.749 

42 

,840 

.940 

35 

.876 

.720 

38 

.750 

.909 

33 

31 

.851 

.815 

.064 

.007 

34 

.647 

.852 

20 

27 

.758 

.661 

.530 

.403 

30 

.524 

.770 

25 

.623 

.389 

20 

.402 

,007 

23 

21 

.552 

.480 

.325 

.262 




19 

.400 

.205 

22 

.288 

.640 

17 

15 

.319 

.242 

.154 

.112 

18 

.187 

.400 

13 

.175 

.082 

14 

.110 

.274 

11 

0 

.121 

.077 

.057 

,030 

10 

.050 

.155 

7 

5 

.040 

.030 

.022 

.013 

0 

.022 

.000 

3 

.010 

.007 

2 

.004 

.011 

1 

.006 

.002 
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Percentile Norms by Sexes .—Similarly percentile norms 
and related facts are shown for the two sexes in Table 11 for 
two of the parts of the Thurstone test, and in Table 12 for 
the four parts of the Iowa test. 


Table 12.—California Junior College Norms: Low Freshmen 
Part Scores, by Sexes. Iowa High School Content 
Examination—Form B 



English 

Mathematics 

Science 

History 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


3,463 

|£|j| 

3,453 

Ell 

3,453 

2,880 

3,243 

2,675 

Moan.*.. 

49.9 

66.3 

34.7 

26.2 

4T.T 

36,6 

67,T 

62.2 

Sigma. 

10.1 

18,4 

14,9 

12.3 

14.4 

HI 

16.6 

14.6 

Q.l ... 

62 

69 

46 

32 

63 

43 

68 

63 

Mod. 

48 

64 

33 

24 

47 

36 

68 

62 

<5i. 

Percentile 

scores 

112.5 

107.5 

36 

41 

23 

. 

16 

3 B 

26 

47 

42 

.999 



... , 





isHivm 

1 IKf 

,998 





#Hi <J 




.99 

. 


.099 


,996 



■ ! !■ 

.98 



.998 



.998 


M '"m 

.95 


.. 

.998 


.97 

.99 

82.5 

.95 

.92 



.99 


.94 

.98 

77.5 

.92 

.87 



.98 

. 


.96 

72.5 

.88 

.81 

.989 

.999 

.95 

.999 

.83 

.91 

67.5 

.82 

.73 

.09 

.986 

.90 

.995 

.73 

.84 

62.5 

.76 

.65 

.06 

.89 

.84 

.98 

.62 

.76 

57.6 

.07 

.56 

.91 

.98 

.75 

.97 

.50 

.04 

52,5 

.58 

.40 

,85 

,05 

.04 

.93 

.37 

.52 

47.6 

,48 

.38 

.78 

,94 

.52 

.85 

’vfl 

.38 

42.5 

.37 

.27 

.70 

.91 

.38 

.74 

Hfll 

.26 

37.5 

.28 

.18 

.00 

,85 

.25 


mi 

.16 

32.5 

.18 

.11 

.48 

.77 

.15 

.41 

V71 

.00 

27.5 

.11 

.06 

.30 

.64 


.24 


.04 

22.5 

.05 

.03 

.23 

.48 


.11 


.02 

17.5 

.02 

.01 

.12 

.28 





12.5 


.002 

.05 

.13 

Hi 



.002 

7.5 

Utii" 

.001 

.02 

.05 


■lii 



2.5 

■ 

,000 

.005 

,01 

■ 

HI 

Hi 

Hi 


Walter Crosby Eells, 

Stanford University. 
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